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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Art. ].—Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. The second edition. 
Edinburgh, 18i9—New York, reprinted. 8vo. pp. 576. C. S, 
Van Winkle. 


SomE time ago our curiosity was strongly excited by the ap- 
pearance of several articles in one of the Scotish magazines, pur- 
porting to be extracted from a collection of letters written by a 
certain Dr. Morris, a physician from Wales, who was then on a 
visit to Scotland. There was such an air of finish about them that 
we suspected the writer to be some Edinburgh author, who had 
assumed the disguise of a Welsh doctor, in imitation of the pru- 
dence of Cumberland, who tried a few papers of the Odserver in 
a village journal, before he ventured upon the town with a vol- 
ume. The concealment was so awkwardly managed that we can- 
not believe the lively author intended to remain ixcog. It was 
absurd to suppose that he would send to the press that which was 
destined for hjs friends, nor would these persons, in determining 
to give them to the world, have selected for such a purpose, the 
city in which they were written. Besides, they betrayed in every 
line so intimate an acquaintance with the people, manners, and 
business of Edinburgh, that instead of an elderly practitioner of 
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Aberystwith, we readily listen to the whispers of a tattling dame, 
who pronounces that the Welsh doctor is no other than Mr. John 
Lockhart, a writer (Anglice 4ttorney) of Edinburgh. This inge- 
nious person assumes the character of a hearty old gentleman, who 
left his patients at Aberystwith in the winter of 1818 in order to 
pay a visit to the far-famed Northern metropolis. There he ate and 
drank, until he was laid up with a fit of the gout. During his so- 
journ heissupposed to have written the letters, which are here col- 
lected to his kinsfolk. As they are extremely personal, they excit- 
ed great curiosity; and as they praise almost every body, they spee- 
dily acquired “a good name, and true honour.” They are replete 
with sound sense; and the observations of the writer are seasoned 
so admirably with vivacity and humour, that the reader has only 
to regret that such travellers cannot oftener be found. He does not 
* lisp, nor dues he wear strange suits, and disable a// the benefits 
of his own country.” On the contrary, he is enlightened by re- 
flection, and his remarks evidently proceed from actual ex peri- 
ence. Most of the letters are addressed to one David Williams, 
an old college acquaintance, who by going through certain cere- 
monies, had become a minister of the Established Church, accor- 
ding to Z£nglish law. “ What a glorious night,” exclaims the 
jovial doctor, “ we spent at your rooms the Se/urday before you 


took orders!’ A whole volume would not give a better picture 


of too many of the English clergy, than is here struck out ata 
single dash of the pen. The doctor mingles with old and young, 
grave professors, and giddy girls, and is always in the happiest 
humour imaginable. He lounges about in the mornings with a 
bigotted high-churchman whom he designates as Mr. W., swal- 
lows bumpers of claret in the evening, and strolls about among 
balls and routs at night. Yet amid this, apparently, unprofitable 
mode of life, he continues to see all that is going on, and he has 
presented a very interesting sketch of the society, manners and lit- 
erature of Scotland. One of the first dinner-parties at which be was 
a guest, was assembled under the roof of the celebrated Mr. Jeff- 
rey. There he found professors Playfair and Leslie. Several other 
getiemen, were present he informs us, mostly of grave years; 


‘some of whom astonished the doctor,—and the anecdote is no light 
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tax on our credulity—by proposing a trial of strength in leaping. 
The wonder was not diminished, when Mr. Playfair, a short man, 
not less than seventy years of age, took his stand among these 
athletics, and actually beat every one of them. Time has since 
put a period to the honoured old age of this eminent philosopher, 
and all his easy hilarity, his excellent humour and his benevo- 
lence, are inurned in the tomb. By and by they were summoned 
to the dinner table, where the doctor does not fail to tell us how 
sumptuously they fared on turbot and oyster-sauce, and how they 
poured down bumpers of Champaigne, and superb Chateau-Mar- 
gout, which last wine he says, beats the lot which the Revd. 
David Wiliams bought at colonel Johns’s all to nothing. There 
was not a word about the sweet new poem!’’ Most of the compa- 
ny, says the doctor, though all men of literary habits, seemed to be 
as alive to the delights of the table, &c:—knowing in sauces, and 
delightfully reviewing every glass before they could suffer it to 
go down. This serves to show that the renowned Scotch critics 
are not free from the common infirmities of nature. While we 
imagine that these purveyors of literature are cutting up some 
poor devil of an author, they are employed in carving a chicken. 
The writer takes this occasion to speak of Mr. J——’s powers of 
conversation, which are described as rich, various, and abundant 
to a degree far surpassing any intellectual exertions which he ex- 
hibited when he honoured the people of the United States, with 
a visit. By a happy illustration he compares this affluence of mind, 
to the widow’s cruise, bubbling forever upwards, and refusing to 
be exhausted— swelling, and spreading, till all the vessels of the 
neighbourhood are saturated, and more than saturated, with the 
endless unwearied irrigation ofits superfluous riches. 

Letter VIII. contains some disquisitions on the state of political 
feeling in Scotland, and the character of Hume, with which we are 
not disposed to meddle. In the ensuing letter we have some inge- 
nious speculations, which, however, might well have been spared, 
after the manner of Gall and Spurzheim, on the skulls of Humeand 
Rousseau, from which the writer undertakes to wonder by what 
strange circumstances these two men should ever have been led 





to imagine themselves capable of entertaining true feelings of, 
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friendship for each other. We apprehend that the reader will alse 
wonder by what process of the imagination, the sight of two 
‘dead men’s bones” could excite such a reflection. 

We wish we could find room for the account of the dinner in 
honour of Burns; that lofty tribute to the majesty of genius. We 
have nothing like it in this country, and we fear many years must 
elapse, before we shall produce such a subject for commemora- 
tion. The most bitter and abominable attack, with which the 
character of the poet has ever been assailed, proceeded from the 
pen of Mr. Jeffrey, and we are therefore not a little surprised to 
learn, that he presumed to rank himself among the admirers of 
the illustrious bard. But after his indecent attack upon Southey, 
whose guest he had been, and the miraculous metamorphosis 
which his critical acumen underwent, under the castigation of 
lord Byron, we are compelled to conclude that the impudence of 
Mr. J— is only equalled by the meanness of Mr. J— “I know 
not,”’ says Dr. M. with a tone of feeling which does him infinite 
honour—* I know not, neither can I imagine, upon what princi- 
ple a man of his fine understanding, and fine feeling too, should 
have esteemed himself justifiable in concentrating the whole piti- 
less vigour of his satire upon the memory of one, whose failings, 
whatever they might be, were entitled to so much compassion as 
those of Robert Burns—in exhausting his quiver of poisoned 
shafts in piercing and. lacerating the resting-place of one, whose 
living name must always be among the dearest and most sacred 
possessions of his countrymen.” 

It is not a little disreputable to these Edinburgh Reviewcrs, 
who are eternally railing at our want of manliness, and our exclu- 
sive devotion to the paltry tricks and narrowness of party politics, 
that at a meeting so purely literary in its object, neither Southey, 
nor Wordsworth, nor Coleridge was toasted. Such prejudices 
detract greatly from the elevation which these gentlemen claim 
in the scale of both moral and intellectual estimation, and show 
how lite their judgment is entitled to the deference with which 
it is regarded. What,” exclaims our author, “ had parties, and 
systems, and schools, and nicknames to do with such a matter as 
this? Are there no healing moments in which men can afford te 
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od be free from the fetters of self-love? Is the hour of genial and 
ie cordial tenderness, when man meets man to celebrate the memo- 
a ry of one who has conferred honour on their common nature— 


is even that sacred hour to be polluted and profaned by any poi- 
a sonous sprinklings of the week-day paltriness of life?” 

From this spectacle we turn to a poet, who was in a true spirit 
for a commemoration of Burns. One of the best speeches, 
perhaps the very best, delivered during the whole of the evening, 

= was that of Mr. J— W—n” (John Wilson, author of Zhe Isle of 
ae Palms) “in proposing the health of the Ettrick Shepherd. I had 
4 heard a great deai of W—n, but he had been out of Edinburgh 
ever since my arrival, and indeed had walked only fifty miles that. 


ag very morning, in order to be present on this occasion. He showed 
a nossymptoins, however, of being fatigued,”’ &c. 

Pe Towards the conclusion of his address, which is here described 
‘i in glowing terms, the speaker, in allusion to Mogg the worthy 
; successor of Burns, descanted on the high and holy connection 
e which exists between the dead and the living peasant; both iden- 


tiiying themselves in all things with the spirit of their station, and 
endeavouring to enoble themselves, only by elevating it. Mr. 
Hogg is represented as being entirely thrown off his balance by 
the extraordinary flood of eloquence which was poured out, and 
nothing could be more visibly unaffected, than the air of utter 
blank amazement with which he rose to return his thanks. In- 
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i deed the doctor’s description has almost the merit of a graphical 
ia delineation. He had listened, says the animated writer, to Mr. 
E : W—n for some minutes, without comprehending the drift of his 
4 discourse; but when once he fairly discovered that he himself 
a was the theme, he started to his feet, and with a face flushed all 
3 over deeper than scarlet, and eyes brimful of tears, devonred the 
ie words of the speaker, 

[ Like hungry Jew in wilderness, 


Rejoicing o’er his manna. 
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His voice, when he essayed to address the company, seemed at 
first entirely to fail him; but he found means to make the compa- 
ny hear a very few words, which teld better than any speech could 
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have done.“ I’ve aye been vera proud, Gentlemen,” (said he) fe 
be a Scots poet—and Iwas never sae proud ot as Tam just noo.” 
In letters XXIV and XXV we have an admirable description 
of the Blue Stockings of Edinburgh, at the head of whom the 
author seems to place the Earl of Buchan, whom we have al- 
ways regarded'as an old woman. From this unmeaning crowd 
the doctor makes honourable exception of Mrs. Grant whose ex- 
cellent Letters from the Mountains are familiar to all American 
ladies of taste. “ Mrs. G— is really a woman of great talents and | 
acquirements, and might, without offence to any one, talk upon ie. 
any subject she pleases. But I assure you,” continues the Dr. 
“any person, that hopes to meet with a Blue Stocking, in the 
common sense of the term, in this lady, will feel sadly disappoint- 
ed. She is as plain, modest, and unassuming, as she could have 
been, had she never stepped from the village, whose name she 
has rendered so celebrated. Instead of entering on any long com- 
mon-place discussions, either about politics, or political economy, 
er any other of the hackneyed subjects of tea-table talk in Edin- 
burgh, Mrs. G— had the good sense to perceive, that a stranger, 
such as I was, came not to hear disquisitions, but to gather useful 
information; and she therefore directed her conversation entirely 
to the subject which she herself best understands—which, in all 
probability, she understands better than almost any one else—and 
which was precisely one of the subjects, in regard to which I felt 
the greatest inclination to hear a sensible person speek—namely, 
the Highlands. She related, in a very simple, but very graphic 
manner, a variety of little anecdotes and traits of character, with 
my recollections of which, I shall always have a pleasure in con- 
necting my recollections of herself. The sound and rational en- 
joyment I derived from my conversation with this excellent per- 
son, would, indeed, atone for much more than all the Biue- 
Stocking sisterhood have ever been able to inflict upon my pa- 
tience.” A 
The bar of Edinburgh is represented as of all others the most 
;ntefesting object in Scotland, and the lawyers enjoy their hon- 
ourable preeminence with conscious dignity. Even the ladies, 
it is said, are obliged to succumb to the fashion, and their con- 
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such audacious impudence, such horrid impiety, would net have 
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versation is intermixed with legal phrases. Dr. Morris thinks 
they are entitled to this conspicuous station by their merit in keep- 
ing alive a spirit of independence among their countrymen, and 
by the brilliant examples of high intellectual exertion, which that 
profession has furnished. The names of Walter Scott and Mr, 
Jeffrey are here introduced with great propriety, these distin- 
guished persons having done more than all their cotemporaries, 
for extending the honour of Scotland. We cannot follow the au- 
thor through his exquisite delineation of the court of session, nor 
do we regret it, because such scenes are furnished, inyabundance, 
at home. Unlike the gentlemen of Westminster Hall, the Scot- 
ish lawyers enjoy the privilege of going with or without wigs, as 
it may please their fancy. ‘The doctor is an advocate for unifor- 
mity in this respect. If the wig be allowed to disappear, he fears 
the gown will follow, and then, dreadful to behold! “in process of 
time, we muy see the very judges, like those Mr. Fearon saw in 
Connecticut, giving decisions in loose great coats, and black silk 
neckcloths.” We have attended the deliberations of a Connecti- 
cut court, when we beheld great propriety of appearance; it has 
not fallen to our lot to be able to form a comparison between this 
scene and that which is exhibited at the Parliament-House. There 
is another point of much more importance in which we find it no 
less difficult to contrast the two tribunals. No one has yet deemed 
the arguments of the Scotish bar and the decisions of the bench 
worth publishing, but in the printed reports of Mr. Day we are 
furnished with honourable evidence of the ingenuity of our East- 
ern advocates, and the learning of the judges. In England the 
cases in the King’s Bench, and Common Pleas continue to be pub- 
lished and the reports are inferior in every respect to those of the 
American courts. Of the dignity of the court of King’s Bench 
the public has recently been favoured with the most ample spe- 
cimens in the conduct of Carlisle, an infamous retailer of Paine’s 
atrocious blasphemy. We are not informed of the dress which 
lord chief justice Abbot wore on this occasion, so humiliating in 
the annals of British Jurisprudence, but we are very certain, that 
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been tolerated in the meanest fiefoudre court of “ Atheistical 
America.” 

It is in speaking of the members of the Scotish bar that our 
author betrays himself more, perhaps, than on any other subject. 
He enters into a very minute analysis of their professional char- 
acters, and undertakes to adjust the rank which they hold, in the 
public estimation. By some readers this will subject him to a 
charge of adulation, and others may suspect that the pencil was 
tinged with a little of the spirit of professional jealousy. Thus a 
gentleman who is said to be feared by the ablest of his competi- 
tors, is placed, by name, as the first in the second rank. Without 
Stopping to remark on the confusion which would arise if distri- 
butive justice were always dispensed by such decrees as we find 
in this place, we must condemn the indelicacy of such personal 
distinctions, and however they may be relished by the writers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, they are offensive to the purer taste of 
American readers. As an instance of the correct feeling which 
prevails on our side of the water, we may refer our readers to the 
letters under the signature of the Stranger in New York, former- 
ly published in this miscellany. Our lamented predecessor was 
then on his death-bed. Although he was almost without pulse, 
his extremities cold, and every thing indicated approaching disso- 
lution, the ruling passion was strong, even in death. To a friend 
who spoke of his Journal and adverted to these papers, he said, 
“ Sir, such things ought never to be published, If the criticisms be 
just, still it is wrong to sow the seeds of envy and jealousy among 
the members of a iiberal and honourable profession; but generally 
such things are either rank flattery or gross slander.” 

The Edinburgh Reviewers are regarded, in this entertaining 
volume, as the legitimate progeny of the sceptical philosophers 
of the last age, and Mr. Jeffrey himself is represented as the cne- 
my of his country, and as meriting, in all succeeding generations, 
the displeasure of every high-minded and generous Englishman. 
The doctor is not singular in remarking, that the tendency of 
their writings has been uniformly and essentially infidel, and the 
system of political opinions, which they have inculcated he pro- 
nounces to be admirably fitted to go hand in hand with a system 
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of scepticism. Dr. Morris marks, with honest reprobation, the in- 
consistency between their submission to Bonaparte and their re- 
fusal to aid the young patriotism of Spain. “ The Review is now,” 
he says, ‘“‘ a very sensible plain sort of book; in its best parts, cer- 
tainly not rising above the British Review,—and in its inferior 
parts there is often a display of calm drivelling, much beyond 
what the British Review itself would admit. And then there is 
no point—no wit—no joke—no spirit, nothing of the glee of young 
existence about it. It is a very dull book, more proper to be read 
between sleeping and waking, among old sober cautious trades- 
men, than to give any spring to the fancy or reason of the young, 
the active, and the intelligent. The secret. will out ere long— 
viz. That the Edinburgh Reviewers have not been able to get 
any effectual recruits among the young people about them. There 
is no infusion of fresh blood into the veins of the Review.” * * * 
“ They are really a very disagreeable set of pretenders—I mean 
those of them that do make any pretensions at all to literary char- 
acter. They are very ill educated in general; they have no classi- 
cal learning; few of them can construe two lines of any Latin 
poet; and as for Greek, they scarcely know which end of the book 
should be held to their noses.” Lest this last assertion may star- 
tle the reader, he must be reminded of a well-known anecdote 
concerning these erudite gentlemen. In reviewing some work, 
the title of which we do not recollect, objection was made to the 
author’s Greek, who, in vindication, showed, to the no small mor- 
tification of the critic, that the line in question, was borrowed 
from Pindar. This anecdote is the less surprising, since we learn 
from Dr. Morris, that the savans of the North, despising the 
treasures of antiquity, are in the habit of ridiculing the study of 
the classics, which they comprehend only “ with continued recur- 
rence to some wretched translation, English or Latin, or still more 
laborious recurrence to the unmanageable bulk, and unreadable 
types of a Lexicon.”’ 

_ The doctor proceeds: They have never studied any philoso- 
phy of any kind—unless attending a course of lectures on meta- 
physics, delivered by a man far too ingenious to be comprehended 
for above five sentences at a time, by persons of their acquire- 
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ments and capacity—can be called studying philosophy. They 
know sometimes a little about chemistry and geology to be sure, 
but these are studies in which the proficiency of mere amateurs 
can never be of any great matter. They know a very litile of 
En;lish history and politics—enough to enable them to spin out 
a few half-hours of d/arney in their debating societies. But, upon 
the whole, it may safely be asserted, that all they know worthy 
of being known, upon any subjects of general literature, politics, 
or philosophy, is derived from the Edinburgh Review itself; and 
as they cannot do the Review any great service by giving it back 
its own materials, I conceive that this work is just in the act of 
falling a sacrifice to habits of superficial acquirement, and con- 
tented ignorance; which it was short-sighted enough to encour- 
age, if not to create, in order to serve its own temporary purpo- 
ses among the rising generation in Scotland. 

* One would imagine, however, that taese young whigs might 
have begun, long ere this time, to suspect somewhat of their own 
situation. They must be quite aware, that they have never writ- 
ten a single page in the Edinburgh Review, or that, if they have 
done so, their pages were universally looked upon as the mere 
lumber of the book: contrasting, too their own unproductive pe- 
tulance with the laborious and fruitful early years of those whom 
they worship, and in whose walk they would fain be supposed to 
be following—it is difficult to understand how they happen to 
keep themselves so free from the qualms of conscious imbecility. 
Perhaps, after all, they are au fond less conceited than they ap- 
pear to be; but certainly to judge from externais, there never was 
a more self-satisfied crew of young ignoramuses. After being let 
a little into their real character and attainments, I cannot say but 
that I derived a considerable degree of amusement from the con- 
templation of their manners. As for their talk, it is such utter 
drivelling, the moment they leave their text-boons, (the moment 
they give over quoting,) that I must own I found no great enter- 
tainment in it. It is a pity to see a fine country like Scotland, a 
country so rich in recollections of glorious antiquity, so rich in 
the monuments of genius, at this moment adorned with not a few 
full-grown living trees of immortal fruit—it is a pity to see such 
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a country so devoid of promise for her future harvests. It is a pity 
to sce her soil wasting on the nurture of this unproductive pesti- 
lential underwood, juices which, under better direction, might give 
breadth to the oak, ahd elevation to the pine.” 

All this is the result of the superficial mode of education in, 
Scotland, which has been so ludicrously described by Dr. John- 
son They produce very few men who are thoroughly accom- 
plished in any one branch, though they are generally: well quali- 
fied to discharge the ordinary duties of life. Dr. Morris speaks 
with great severity of the scepticism and the want of classical 
education, which he finds among the literary men of Scotland. 
He treats them with a degree of ridicule and contempt which 
shows more of wit than wisdom. In contrasting the English sys- 
tem with the academical institutions of Scotland, the author pre- 
sents us with some observations on the Universities of the former 
part of the kingdom, which are written with deep feeling and un- 
usual eloguence. The American reader, while he compares our 
institutions with the following description, will sigh to reflect 
how little of this powerful influence is to be found in our young 
country. 

“ Those great and venerable institutions have both existed 
from the very commencement of the English monarchy, and have 
been gradually strengthened and enriched into their present con- 
dition, by the piety and the munificence of many successive ge- 
nerations of kings and nobles. They are frequented by those only 
who may be called upon, at some future period, to discharge the 
most sacred and most elevated duties of English citizenship; and 
the magnificence of the establishments themselves carries down 
a portion of its spirit into the humbiest individual who connects 
himself with them. The student is lodged in a palace, and when 
he walks abroad his eyes are fed on every side, with the most 
splendid assemblages of architectural pomp and majesty which 
our island can display. He dines in a hall, whose lofty. compart- 
ments are occupied with the portraitures of the illustrious men 
who of old, underwent the same discipline in which he is now en- 
gaged, amidst the same appropriate and impressive accompani- 
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books which have, for a thousand years, formed the foundation of 
the intellectual character of Englishmen. In the same chapel 
wherein the great and good men of England were wont to assem- 
ble, he listens, every evening, and every morning, to the same 
sublime music, and sublimer words, by which their devotion was 
kindled, and their faith sustained. He walks under the shadow of 
the same elms, plantains, and sycamores, beneath whose branches 
the thoughtful steps of Newton, or Bacon, Locke and Milton, 
have sounded. These old oaks, which can no longer give shade, 
or shelter, but which still present their bare and gnarled limbs to 
the elements around him—they were the cotemporaries of Al- 
fred. Here the memories of kings and heroes, and saints, and 
martyrs, are mingled with those of poets and philosophers; and 
the Spirit of the Place walks visible, shedding all around one 
calm and lofty influence, alike refreshing to the affections and to 
the intellect—an influence which blends together, in indissoluble 
union, all the finest elements of patriotism, of loyalty, and reli- 
gion.” 

Those veracious gentlemen, the English travel-mongers through 
the United States, affect to be excessively disgusted at the vul- 
garity which they encounter in our polite circles; but if one of 
the principal cities in Scotland be not wofully misrepresented by 
Dr. Morris, they might find abundant cause of complaint at home. 
Let the reader contemplate the following picture of an entertain- 
ment, which was given’to our author: 

* Absurd, however, as is their appearance on the Mall, their 
appearance at the ball I mentioned was still more exquisitely and 
inimitably absurd. I have seen all kind of dances, from a minuet 
at St. James’s, to a harvest home bumpkin in the barn of Hafod 
—but I never saw any thing that could match this Glasgow as- 
sembly. I had dined that very day quietly, (comparatively speak- 
ing,) and went quite in my senses; but J don’t believe there were 
half-a-dozen men in the room besides, that could be said to be 
within ten degrees of sobriety. The entrée of every new comer 
was announced in the salle des presentations, not more distinctly 
by the voice of the lacquey, than by the additional infusion of 
punch-steam into the composition of the atmosphere all around. 
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And then how the eyes of the boobies rolled in their heads, as 
they staggered up to the lady of the evening to make their count- 
ing-house bows! Their dress was the ne filus ultra of dazzle, 
glitter, and tastelessness. Their neckcloths were tied like sheets 
about their clumsy chins—their coats hung from their backs as if 
they had been stolen from a window in-Monmouth-street—their 
breeches—or what was more common, their trowsers,—seemed 
to sit about their haunches with the gripe of a torturing machine 
—their chevelures were clustered up on the tops of their heads 
like so many cauliflowers, leaving the great red ears flapping be- 
low, in the whole naked horrors of their hugeness. ‘The ladies 
were as fine as the men—but many of them were really pretty 
creatures, and, but for the masculine contamination to which they 
must be so grievously exposed, I doubt not some of them would 
have been charming women in every respect. A few seemed to 
present a striking contrast of modest loveliness to the manners 
of the multitude—but the general impression produced by their 
appearance, was certainly very far from being a delicate one. © 
The most remarkable of their peculiarities, is the loudness of 
their voices—or rather the free unrestrained use they make of © 
them. * * * * What ascene of tumult was this supper! * * Here 
was one reaching his arm across the table, and helping himself to 
something, with an accompaniment of jocular execration. There 
was another bellowing for boiled cabbage and a glass of cham- 
paigne, both in the same breath. There was a young lady eating 
a whole plate-full of hot veal cutlets, and talking between every 
mouthful as loud as a campaigner. There was an old fat dowager 
screaming for a bottle of porter—or interchanging rough repar- 
tees with a hiccuping baillie at the opposite side of the table.” * * 

‘The dancing was almost as novel a thing—I mean on the part 
of the gentlemen—for I must do the ladies the justice to say that 
they in general danced well, and that some of them danced quite 
exquisitely. The men seemed to have no idea beyond the rudest 
conception of something like keeping time—and a passion of kick- 
ing their legs about them’’———p. 511. 

The wit of the place, it is said, is almost entirely expended in 
small jokes and nicknames, by which the present are entertained 
at'the expense of those who are absent. Thus, in consequence of 
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this vulgar mischievousness, every man who quits a circle leaves 
his character, as sir Peter would say, behind him. 

In the American edition the portraits have been omitted; but 
this circumstance is not to be regretted, as they are said to want 
the merit of being resemblances. The doctor’s horse is represent- 
ed as moving the two legs on a side at the same time, like a ca- 
mel. If this had happened here it wouid have been said that our 
engravers did not know a horse’s head from his tail. 

Since the preceding observations were sent to the press, a se- 
cond American edition of these entertaining, though unequal, 
episties, has been published. What alterations have been made, 
we cannot state. We have only room to say that there is a post- 
script to this edition, in the form of a letter to Mr. Coleridge, in 
which Dr. Morris endeavours to exculpate himself from the 
charges of having taken improper liberties with individuals, and 
of having written his book for the purpose of inculcating particu- 
lar principles, He declares that his letters are only to be regarded 
as unstudied descriptions of men and manners, and it is only in this 
point of view that we have derived so much amusement from them. 





Art. Il.—Decision. A Tale by the author of Correction, Wc. 
Three vols. in two. New York, reprinted. 1819. 

Turis novel is entitled to notice, chiefly in consequence of the 
honour which the fair author has done us by laying her scene 
partly in the city of Philadelphia. Fitzallen, one of the principal , 
characters, like most of the heroes of English tales, is descended 
from a long line of illustrious ancestry. At the commencement of 
this eventful story he is found in a violent rage with his father, 
for not furnishing him with horses and hounds, and other “ ap- 
pointments, such as would do honour to the house and title of 
Fitzallen.” He is said to be very lofty, and very noble, and very 
clever, and all that; but his father, an Irish peer, can scarcely 
maintain his family together, and is therefore entirely unable to 
provide a separate establishment for the heir of all his honours. 
After some struggling, Fitzallen embraces an offer which has 
been made by Mr. Hammond, a worthy Quaker, to go to Phila- 
delphia, as a clerk in the employ of Penn and Co.; witt-a promise 
that he shall be taken into partnership at a certain period, if he 
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conducts himself with propriety. Horace Fitzallen, though a 
warm friend to liberty and equality, and an extravagant admirer 
of Tom Paine et id omne genus, is somewhat shocked, on landing 
at Philadelphia, at the first proof of equality which he receives. 
Instead of crowds of half-naked ‘ craters’? demanding, ‘ what 
would I do for his honuur?”’? “ which he had so’ often witnessed 
at the Bay of Dublin,” and which he might have seen at any port 
in Great Britain, he found that every one was suffiicently em- 
ployed. 

‘‘ He had read and talked much of man’s equality, liberty of 
sentiment, and freedom from restraint,;—raved of the untutored 
savage, and denounced the customs and shackles of civilized so- 
ciety;—but like many others, Horace relished the precepts bet- 
ter than the practice. The shackles of society were necessary to 
be worn by all who approached him. He now began to experi- 
ence, that equality, liberty, and all its democratical train, suited 
better the desperate fortunes of a swindler, a leveller, or a rebel, 
or the rising one of a man whose father and mother had better be © 
forgotten, than with the man of high family, unblemished repu- 
tation, and noble parentage.”—vol. 1. p. 217 

If we understand this passage rightly, it isthe object of the 
writer to represent the state of society here to be such that all the 
considerations arising from personal character, and family con- 
nections are of no weight; and that a young adventurer among us 
may give full swing to those evil passions by which that period 
of life is assailed. If this be her intention we can assure her that 
she has formed a very erroneous opinion of American society. 
Indeed, in this point of view her story is very inconsistent. Her 
sprig of Irish nobility after a rapid career of dissipation, in which 
he blasted the happiness of the family of his benefactor, attempt- 
ed to palm a forgery upon his employer, (vol. 11. p. 168) and 
broke the heart of the woman whom he had married, returns in 
disgrace to Ireland, to enjoy his hereditary honoursias a Peer of 
the Realm, despised and abhorred by every virtuous mind. In one 
of the incidents which marked that part of his guilty life, which 
was passed in Philadelphia, there is so remarkable a difference, 
between the course of conduct actually pursued and that which 
in all probability would have been adopted under similar circum- 
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stances in Great Britain, that we cannot avoid some notice of it. 
When the overwhelming fact became known that this needy ad- 
venturer had deceived the unsuspecting childhood of Esther 
Penn, her wrongs were not made the ground of a demand for pe- 
cuniary compensation. Americans have too much delicacy, too 
just a sense of dignity to raise a revenue out of such defamings. 
No advocate of the Cockney school was employed to descant on 
scenes of depravity, but the young Peer was turned out of doors, 
and the unfortunate daughter, by a judicious course of treatment 
was brought to a proper sense of shame and repentance. Such 
scandalous transactions although so common in Britain, as to 
have constituted the foundation of the fame of an Erskine,a Curran 
and a Philips, are entirely unknown in Philadelphia. When we 
find the distressed heroines of English romance, confessing “ with 
a sigh, that they have little reason to expect much from Ameri- 
can society or morals,” and shuddering at the thoughts of “* Ame- 
rican atheism,” (pp. 67. 68 vol. 2.) we turn to one of the reports 
of the benevolent societies which abound in England, and ask 
whether it be possible for the imagination even of a novelist, to 
conceive of the existence of a more intolerabie mass of corruption 
than is reported to exist in the streets of London and Dublin? 

Such is the state of the British metropolis, that no modest wo- 
man can walk the streets without having her eyes and ears as- 
sailed by acts and by language, most offensive to her feelings. 
No apprentice can go out on his master’s business or his own, 
without being subjected to temptation, which youth can rarely 
resist, and to which they ought not, most assuredly, to be sub- 
jected. So says the Anti-Jacobin for August 1817, a stedfast and 
zealous advocate of “Church and State,” and the disgraceful 
statement is fully corroborated by official reports submitted to Par- 
liament. 

Our readers must not expect from us an analysis of the plan 
of this story.«It is in fact a collection of stale plots which have no 
connection with each other, and conduce nothing to the de- 
velopment of the whole, except so far as they tend to retard it un- 
til the necessary number of pages has been filled. Isabel is the 
heroine, who having a fine person, is ready on all occasions to 
“ wrap her long scarf around her majestic figure” and “ walk 
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slowly out of the chamber” according to the most approved pat- 
tern. This dignity, however, is not preserved so tenaciously when 
captain Escott is her companion. This is a young gentleman 
who is represented as an object peculiarly calculated “ to adorn 
society,” and from whom her “ morning room” might receive “a 
charm she sometimes felt it wanted.” He was blessed with “a 


newness, a manly open candour, and a certain identifying of him- 
self, to the exclusion of the world, with Isabel, that was irresisti- 
ble,” &c. We are not often favoured with the conversation of 
this charming fellow, nor do we suppose the reader will regret 
that we do not lay before them more than a single specimen. The 
captain had breakfasted with the ladies, after which the piano was 
opened, and time, of course, flew on silken wings.—“O cruel,” 
cried Escott, looking at a time-piece on the table “ and thus fly 
the golden sands that compose our happiest moments, while the 
leaden ones of misery creep slowly by! But thus it is, dear la- 
dies; and thus according to the old allegory, pleasure and pain 
tread on the heels of each other.” (A curious spectacle!) “ This 
delightful morning has been among the highest pleasures of my 
life,—so shut in from the world, so intellectual and so sweet! 
May I hope, dear Miss Fitzallen, that you will in pity admit an 
humble supplicant eccasionally, of a morning or evening, without 
the folly and empty etcetera of company or visiting, to a taste of 
sweet converse, and pure unsullied bliss.” The captain, it is to be 
borne in mind, had only been introduced to these dear ladies off 
the preceding evening, when he begged permission to breakfast 
with them the following “ morning.” We are next informed how 
admirably the gallant soldier “ met the ideas” of Isabel, “ and in 
the beautiful language of a glowing imagination and highly cul- 
tivated mind, dazzled, charmed, and enchanted her, by a flow of 
eloquence she was totally unused to, until in this mist of words,” 
Isabel lost her heart. The scene in which this important truth 
becomes known is so delectable that we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of transcribing it for the especial use of those young bache- 
lors, who like old Reviewers have never enjoyed the reality— 
that exquisite moment when we gain the first of all trophies “ by 
wit, by valour or by wisdom won.” The ladies having expressed 
VOL. Ix. 4 
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some-very natural apprehensions for their brother’s safety on ac- 
count of the roads being boggy and infested with robbers, the 
captain very loverlike thought “ he would gladly pass the fancied 
dangers a whole long winter to obtain only a small portion of the 
concern,” &c. “ This consideration impressed on his fine features 
an expression of sorrow mingled with uneasiness, which meeting 
the observing eye of Isabel, she hastily rose from the sofa on 
which she was sitting with the major and Mrs. Selby, and ad- 
vancing towards him, inquired, ina voice that expressed every 
thing but indifference, if he were unwell.—* Unwell!’ he repeat- 
ed, raising his eyes to hers, ‘ No; but unhappy.’ There was some- 
thing in his eyes that spoke volumes. Yet actuated by an irresist- 
ible impulse, Isabel held out her hand, as in the most subduing 
tones of her melting voice she replied, ‘ Ah, say not you are un- 
happy, that would be too much.’ Captain Escott caught her hand 
in rapture, as fervently pressing it to his lips, and drawing her to 
a seat beside him, he uttered in a low emphatic voice, ‘ this, this 
alone can ensure my happiness.’ Isabel withdrew her hand, and 
becoming deadly pale, softly replied, ‘ you are English, and a 
Protestant,—insuperable objections; therefore say no more, think 
no more on such a theme.’ Then reaching her portfolio,—(not 
ours, gentle reader,) and striving to speak cheerfully, and smile 
with deathly lips, she continued,”’—&c. 
Of such stuff are these volumes made! 





Art. [[l—Qdservations on the Information collected by the Ashan- 
tee Mission, respecting the course of the Niger, and the Interior 


of Africa. By Hugh Murray, Esq. 


Ir has been justly observed, that in the most important humar 
concerns, more is eccasionally effected by chance, than by the 
best laid plans. After the failure of successive efforts to explore 
Africa, the present mission, prompted by a mere local and acci- 
dental cause, has disclosed information respecting the most inter- 
esting regions of the interior, much greater than had been ob- 
tained by any of those undertaken since the first journey of Park. 
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Yts intelligence has also tended to dispel the damp which our ex- 
pectations had begun to receive, respecting the unknown por- 
tions of Africa. In population, culture, and the arts, Ashantee 
decidedly surpasses any of the yet explored native states;* and Mr. 
Bowditch received information, of a long succession of kingdoms, 
stretching far to the north and east, several of which appear to be 
superior, and the whole, on an average, equal in these respects to 
Ashantee. This space, reckoned from that country northwards to 
Houssa, and from Bambarra eastwards to the frontier of Bornon, 
may be calculated at a million of square miles. Supposing the 
whole as populous as Ashantee, which is reckoned to contain a 
million of inhabitants in fourteen thousand square miles, or seven- 
ty to the square mile, we should thus have seventy millions, in a 
space which does not perhaps exceed a tenth part of the conti- 
nent. This is one of the largest masses of connected population 
to be found in the globe; and one which presents such peculiar 
features, as to deserve well to be studied and known. Its com- 
parative civilization is indeed alloyed by features of deep barba- 
rism;—the continual and furious wars,—the absolute power of 
the chiefs, and entire slavery of the body of the peopie;—in par- 
ticular, the frightful extent of human sacrifices. There appears, 
however, to exist in Ashantee at least, an anxious wish to emerge 
out of this condition, and to assume a higher place in the scale of 
nations; so that this region appears to offer an advantageous field 
for the exercise of that highly laudable zeal which has long shown 
itself in this country, for the improvement of Africa. 

Interesting as these considerations are, it is not my intention at 
present to pursue them farther, but to confine this essay to illus- 
trate the information collected by Mr. Bowditch, respecting the 
great geographical problem of the course and termination of the 
Niger. He found the capital of Ashantee crowded with Moorish 
merchants, many of whom had repeatedly crossed and re-crossed 
this river, and visited the different countries situated on its banks. 
He collected thus a large mass of intelligence, and arranged it 
with knowledge and industry, though not always, perhaps, with 


* Vide Port Folio for Sept. 1819. 
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that skill, which only experience in such operations can teach. 
I am of opinion, that Mr. Bowditch’s materials afford a fair pro- 
mise of the solution of this great question,—but not exactly in the 
manner that he himself supposes. After the obliging manner in 
which he has repeatedly alluded to my “ History of African Dis- 
coveries,” he will not, I trust, suspect me of any intention to un- 
derrate his very valuable work, whenI shall frankly state the 
points in which my opinion on this subject either agrees with or 
differs from his. 

The intelligence of Mr. Bowditch, respecting the course of 
the Niger, as inferred from the reports of the natives and caravan 
merchants, may be thus briefly stated. The Niger, after passing 
through the lake Dibbie, separates near —Tombuctoo, into three 
branches. One, called the Gambaroo, flows northward of east, 
through the countries of Houssa and Kassina, till it terminates in 
the great lake of Candee or Chadee. Another bearing the name 
of Joliba, flows northward to a country called Yahoodee, which 
carries on a great trade with Tombuctoo. The third, or main 
stream, under the name of Quolla, rolls southward of east through 
Gauw, Zamfarra, Noofee, Boussa, and other countries, till, after 
a long course, it also separates. One branch rolls eastward, and, 
turning to the north, forms the Egyptian Nile; the other flows 
southwards, and, again separating, pours itself into the southern 
Atlantic ocean by several channels, of which the Congo is the 
principal. 

In suggesting some modifications upon this statement, it will 
be necessary to treat successively of the different lines of river 
course, delineated from this report of the African merchants. 

1, The Gaméaroo. The existence of this river, and the fact 
that there are two great parallel streams, instead of one, running 
through the region east of ‘Tombuctoo, forms a most important 
and unexpected accession to our knowledge of its geography.* 


* The fact discovered by Mr. Bowditch, of De Lisle, in 1707, having de- 
lineated a river near Tombuctoo, under the name ‘* Gambarou or Niger,” 
is very curious. The notice of such a river by D’Anville, which he re- 
fers to as mentioned in my work, exists, as he supposes, only in delineation. 
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There cannot, it should seem, be the smallest doubt as to there 
being such a river, for all the merchants who give routes to 
Houssa, Kassina, and other countries north of the Niger, positive- 
ly state, that, after having crossed the main stream of the Niger, 
they come, in ten or twelve days, to this other great river. But, 
with regard to its being a branch separated from the Niger, and 
like it flowing eastward, there appears great room for doubt. It 
may be first remarked, that this early and permanent separation 
of a great river into two branches, is a phenomenon very contra- 
ry to the general analogy of nature. Without inquiring into the 
circumstances in the structure of the globe which render it so, it 
need only be observed that among all the multitude of known 
rivers, there occurs only one authenticated instance. This is the . 
canal of the Cassequaire, connecting the Orinoco with the Rio 
Negro, which is on too small a scale, and under circumstances 
too peculiar, to form almost any exception to the general rule. 
The improbability is much increased, when we find the same au- 
thority representing the Gambarra itself as immediately separat- 
ing, and this excessively rare phenomenon as taking place twice 
within so short a space. 

It may be urged, indeed, as such a separation is not absolutely 
impossible, that, if supported by positive testimony, its existence 
cannot be rejected. But we must here remark certain defects in 
that mode of evidence upon which Mr. Bowditch proceeded, so 
far as it is applied to ascertain the course and direction of rivers. : 
It was derived entirely from land travellers, to whom the direc- 
tion of the stream is never an object of any importance. In tro- 
pical countries it is not even very observable, unless during the 
rainy season, when travelling is rarely practised. To a man plac- 
ed at the confluence of two or more streams, there is even a ten- 
dency to use language directly the reverse of the real fact; ima- 
gination naturally suggesting them. as branches. issuing from a 
trunk. Thus, a Jenné merchant, quoted by the editor of Adams, 
p. 197, says: “ la separation des deux rivieres, est 4 une demi lieve 
de Genné, et Genné se trouve entre les deux rivicéres comme une 


! apprehend, however, that the Gambra of Marmol is the Gambia, which 
often bears that name in the old writers. 
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isle. Une de ces riviéres court dans le Bombarra, et l’autre va 
a Betoo.’’ These two rivers are evidently the Joliba and Ba Nim- 
ma of Park, which flow to Jenné and not from it; and the infor- 
mant was probably aware that they did so, but was led by the 
analogy above mentioned to use this language. Instances of si- 
milar forms of expression are by no means uncemmon, even in 
European writers. 

The mere consideration of these circumstances, seems to ren- 
der it much more probable that these rivers are tributaries falling 
into the Niger, than branches issuing out of it. There is not 
wanting positive testimony to the same effect. The Gambaroo 
being, according to Mr. Bowditch, the river which passes close 
by Tombuctoo, must be Mar Zarah of Adams, who, though not 
quite positive on the point, yet, in opposition to his examiners, 
obstinately stated a “ preponderating belief” that this river flowed 
to the south-west.* The Gambaroo must also have been viewed 
as the Niger by Leo, who, though he had heard contrary ru- 
mours, professes a strong belief, derived from observations made 
during his residence at Tombuctoo, that its course was westward. 
These testimonies and presumptions combined, leave, I think, 
very little doubt upon the subject, though, till some more pre- 
cise report be obtained, I do not wish it to be considered as abso- 


-lutely certain. 


If we suppose that the Gambaroo rolls westward, and falls into 
the main stream of the Niger, we shall obtain at once a solution 
of all the mysteries and contradictions which have perplexed this 
branch of African geography. It appears from Mr. Bowditch’s 
statements, that Kano and Wangara (described to him under the 
name of Oongoroo) lie upon the north bank of the Gambaroo; 


* Adams’ testimony has been strongly controverted by statements from 
America, which undertake to prove that he never could have been at Tom- 
buctoo, (See Edinb. Mag. Oct. 1818.) It is much corroborated, however, 
by Mr. Bowditch, who confirms the name of the river Zah-mer (evidently 
the same as Mar Zarah,) and the reign of Woolo and Fatima, as king and 
queen of Tombuctoo. These names were quite unknown in Europe wher 
Adams gave his testimony, so that if he never was at Tombuctoo, he must 
at least have had some good original information respecting that city. 
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consequently the Gambaroo must have been the Nile of the ne- 
eroes of the Arabians, who always represented that river as flow- 
ing westward through these countries. It must, as already no- 
ticed, have been the Niger of Leo, represented by him also as 
skirting the same countries, and as flowing westward. From the 
position with regard to Kassina, it must have been the river re- 
ferred to as the Niger by the informants of Mr. Lucas, who des- 
cribed it as flowing in the same direction. From these collected 
testimonies, 1 was led, on a former occasion, (Supp. to Hncyc. 
Brit., art. A¥Rioa) to observe, that the contradictory accounts on 
the subject could only be reconciled by the supposition of two 
rivers flowing through this region, one east and the other west; 
though he had ¢hen no data which could lead him to suspect that 
the point of junction could be at or near Tombuctoo. 

2. The Joliba.—It appears somewhat odd, that two rivers so 
near to each other as this and the Joliba of Park, should bear the 
same name. Without inquiring whether there be not here some 
mistake, we may remark, that the present river is very preba- 
bly the Gozen Zayr of Sidi Hamet, which, if the negro Zayr be 
changed to the Moorish Ba, will have a sound nearly similar. In 
that case it must flow chiefly from the west, which is rendered 
probable by other circumstances. Yahoodee, I presume to be 
Hoden, a mart in the western part of the desert, which has long 
carried on a great trade with Tombuctoo in salt. 

3. The main stream of the Niger having, according to Mr. 
Bowditch, the name of Quolla.—This is another instance of the 
perplexing transformations to which words transferred from the 
Arabic are liable. I agree with Mr. Bowditch in thinking, that 
this name of Quod/a is essentially the same with Joli, between 
which a link is formed by the name of Colle, applied to the Niger 
by De Barros. I concur also in the opinion, that the Kudla of 
Browne is probably the very same name, river, and country. Its 
course is said to be southward of East, which confirms the au- 
thority of Sidi Hamet, who first reported that direction to Riley,* 
and also agrees with Browne. 


* He likewise concurs as to its finally taking a southern direction. Mr. 
Bowditch did not hear of Wassanah; but African names undergo so many 
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In regard to the termination of the Quolla or Niger, Mr. Bow- 
ditch found only one opinion among the merchants in Ashantee, 
as Mr. Jackson had found in Morocco, and Mr. Homeman in 
Fezzan. They all considered it as the same stream with the Egyp- 
tian Nile. Such a general concurrence, though it cannot induce 
our assent to the opinion, seems at least a motive to state anew 
the grounds on which it is rejected. I would first remark, in 
addition to the defects already noticed in the testimony of land 
travellers, their imperfect view of the continuity of rivers. When, 
after travelling along the bank of one river, they strike off and 
come to another running in the same line, and perhaps the same 
direction, they are exceedingly apt, without farther evidence, to 
consider both as one and the same. Hence the extreme difficulty 
which Europeans long found in distinguishing between the Sene- 
gal and Niger, though running in opposite directions, merely on 
account of their proximity, and forming apparently part of the 
same line. In several routes collected by Mr. Bowditch himself, 
the Niger is represented as flowing along the frontier of Footah 
Jallo and Footah Jorra, which shows that the Faleme, the Sene- 
gal, and even the Gambia have been viewed as branches of it. 
The report of a land-traveller, therefore, as to the course of any 
river, unless so far as he has actually crossed or coasted along it, 
is to be considered a mere speculation, or rumour, till it is con- 
firmed by further evidence. Now, it appears by Mr. Bowditch’s 
routes, that the merchants are not at all in the habit of travelling 
along the continuous line of this supposed river. They strike off 
as it approaches the Candee Lake, and travel through Begherme, 
Darfoor, and Wadey towards Sennaar. Thus leaving the Niger 
flowing eastward, and coming, after a considerable interval, to 
the Bahr-el-Abiad, flowing also eastward, their imagination is 
very naturally led to unite these two streams, though separate, 
into one. 

In opposition to the reports, or more properly opinions of per- 
sons living 1000 or 1500 miles from the spot, may be placed the 
testimony of Browne, an active and intelligent inquirer, who re- 


transformations, that much importance cannot be attached to this circu.n- 
stance. Ocandee or Osanga, might have undergone such a change. 
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sided for six months in the capital of Darfoor, about 200 miles 
from the line which the Niger must follow in making this sup- 
posed junction. He heard nothing of it, however, but, on-the 


contrary, received a particular account of the origin of the Bahr- 
el-Abiad, as der.ved from a number of torrénts descending from 
the Mountains of the Moon. This perfectly agrees with the de- 
lineation of Ptolemy, who, though not perhaps nearer than Egypt, 
resided constantly in that country, and was habitually occupied in 
geographical inquiries. ‘These two testimonies, therefore, decid- 
ediy outweigh those of the merchants in the western extremity of 
Africa. The truth is, however, when we come to any precise 
statements on the part of the latter, they are found to be com- 
pletely at variance with the inference which they have deduced 
from them. A Moorish merchant, indeed, assured Mr. Jackson, 
that he, with a party of his friends, made a voyage by water along 
the Nile from Jenné to Cairo; but, he added, that in several places 
they found its channel almost dry, and were obliged to carry the 
boats over land. There are certainly some rare instances where 
a river may continue to flow without receiving accessions, and 
may even sustain some diminution. But that a stream so mighty 
as that which is universally described to flow through the heart 
of interior Africa, should dwindle into so paltry a brook, as not to 
float a canoe that can be carried on men’s backs, is what no one 
I think can be so credulous as to imagine. A person of credit 
also assured Mr. Horneman, that the communication of the Niger 
and the Nile is “ very little, unless in the rainy season.” This 

evidently gives up the identity of the two rivers, and implies 

merely some small connecting cut, like that of the Cassiquaire. 

This is no doubt possible, though I think not probable, consider- 

ing the rarity of the occurrence, and the mountainous character 
of the country described by Browne, to intervene between Dar- 
foor and the sources of the Bahr-el-Abiad. 

This hypothesis being disposed of, and there being no mention 
ef any great lake or inland sea upon the course of the Quolla, 
there appears no alternative but that of its discharge into the 
southern Atlantic. Upon this subject the Ashantee merchants 
had nothing to say; but Mr. Bowditch having resided for somé 
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months at Gaboon, obtained some important information respect- 
ing the rivers of that part of Africa. The natives mentioned the 
Wola, a river considerably to the north of their country, as the 
greatest river in the world, four or five miles wide, and flowing 
to the eastward. There can seemingly be no doubt as to this being 
the same river called by the Moors Qwol/a. Another river, cal- 
led the Ogooaway, was also described as communicating with 
the Wolla, and then rolling southwards through the interior. Af- 
ter pursuing a long and winding course through vast savannahs; 
it was said to separate into two branches, the largest of which 
formed the main stream of the Congo, while the smaller one dis- 
charged itself into the ocean at Cape Lopez. This would form 
certainly a very large Delta, which could, however, be less won- 
dered at, as the river, previous to separation, would have held a 
longer course than any other perhaps in the world. The Gaboon 
and Danger form two other estuaries, the origin of which is un~ 
known, and which may possibly form part of the same great Delta. 
Much in short remains to be cleared up; but, upon the whole, the 
probability seems very strong, that this celebrated stream must 
find its way by more than one channel into the southern Atlantic. 





Arr. [1V.—T7he Pastor’s Fire-side, a Novel, in Four Volumes. By 
Miss Jane. Porter, Author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, &c. 12mo. 
London, Longman and Co. 1817. Philadelphia, reprinted. 


[From the Critical Review. ] 


THE principal fault of the novel before us is, that the autho: 
has not judiciously chosen the scenes where the principal actions 
are laid, nor the personages chiefly engaged in those actions. The 
title, it is true, is * The Pastor’s Fire Side,” and by those who 


first take up the volumes, it would be supposed that they treat of 


the simplicity, the tranquillity, and the domestic comforts of the 


circle of a country clergyman; but far otherwise; at least three oi 


the four volumes refer merely to transactions at the courts of Ger- 
matiy and Spain, and the personages, instead of consisting of the 
family and friends of the pastor, are emperors, kings, queens, am- 
bassadors, and ministers of state: with such characters as these, 
the reader can have but few feelings in common; in their success- 
es or defeats, he can take but little interest, and though his curi- 
osity may be gratified by « supposed insight into the proceedings 
of these magnificent individuais, it is soon satiated, and he con- 
tinues to read of their factions disputes and their secret intrigues 
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with almost as little interest, as he would peruse the unnatural 
incidents in the heroical romances to which we have above refer- 
red. This is an error in the very construction of the plot, and 
with a very slight exception it runs nearly through the whole 
work; and though Miss Porter, even in spite of these difficulties, 
contrives sometimes powerfully to engage our sympathies and 
excite our feelings, yet her talents for this reason have always to 
encounter many additional obstacles, 

Although a good novel consists both of character and incident, 
yet it generally happens, that both these requisites are not com- 
bined in the same work, and that an author who has a talent for 
drawing chatacters, will not also possess the power of employing 
them in combined and interesting situations: on the other hand, 
some writers fee] their principal strength in the invention and de- 
velopment of a fable, and bestow comparatively little attention 
upon the personages who are engaged in it, trusting principally 
to the curiosity excited by the story they have invented. Among 
the latter, we think Miss Porter is to be ranked, more especially 
in the production before us, for though some of the individuals 
are marked with sufficient force, and are clearly distinguishable 
from each other in their motives and passions, yet they are only 
distinguishable by strong shadowing and hard lines, and not by 
any of the nicer gradations and finer traits, which give an irresisti- 
ble life and charm to the productions of some of our best writers 
in this department. Our readers will find what we have said il- 
lustrated, when we speak of the story of the novel, to which we 
shall now proceed. 

The hero of the “ Pastor’s Fire Side” is Louis de Montemar, 
the only son of the duke de Ripperda, whose father, in conse- 
quence of some dispute with the government, had emigrated from 
Spain to Holland, and had obtained high employments in the 
United Provinces. The father dying, the son, the present duke 
de Ripperda, succeeded to his estates and influence in the Dutch 
councils, and married the niece of the Rey. Richard Athelstone 
{the Pastor from whom the work derives its title,) who, a widow- 
er and childless, resided at Lindisfarne, with another niece Mrs. 
Conningsby, who had two daughters, Cornelia and Alice. The 
issue of the marriage between the duke de Ripperda and the niece 
of the Rev. Richard Athelstone, was Louis de Montemar, his 
mother expiring soon after his birth. The duke de Ripperda en- 
trusted the educationof his son to the Pastor, and soon afterwards 
was recalled to Spain, and being restored to his titles, guided the 
councils of his sovereign, although not nominally at the head of 
nis cabinet. The novel opens in the year 1725, when Louis was 
nearly arrived at manhood, and when the daughters of Mrs. Co- 
uingsby were also approaching maturity. There is considerable 
complication of relationships between the Rev. Mr. Athelstone 
and Sir Hedworth Athelstone, who had resided at Bamborougk 
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Castle, and whe at the time when the action commences was dead, 
and had left his son Sir Anthony, nephew to the Pastor, in pos- 
session of his very extensive property. 

Louis is on a visit to Sir Anthony, when the Pastor’s fire-side 
at Lindisfarne, consisting of himself, Mrs. Coningsby, and her 
daughters Cornelia and Alice, is disturbed by the arrival of two 
Spaniards, the Marquis Santa Cruz, and his son Ferdinand, who 
brought letters of jatroduction from the duke de Ripperda. The 
fuilowing description of the two sisters on this occasion, is not un- 
interesting, though it will remind our readers of a picture some- 
what similar in the Recluse of Norway, by Miss Anna Maria 
Porter. 

* The sisters had withdrawn their chairs far from the fire-side 
circle, and were plying their needles with indefatigable diligence. 
Cornelia’s raven hair was braided back from her polished brow, 
and confined in a knot with a gold bodkin. The majestic contour 
of her features suited well with her Roman name; and the sim- 
plicity of the plain white garment in which she was arrayed, har- 
monized with the modest dignity of a figure, which proclaimed 
in every movement that the nobility of the sou! needs no foreign 
ornament! As her fair hand traversed the embroidery frame, Fer- 
dinand turned from these lofty beauties, to the gentle Alice; whose 
charms, if of a feebler, were of a subtler force. Her head, which 
moved about rather oftener than her sister’s, in search of silk, 
scissars, and needles, gave free scope to the contemplation of the 
young Spaniard. She appeared several years younger than Cor- 
nelia. Her form was fairy in its proportions; slight, airy, and ap- 
parently impalpable to aught but the touch oi asylph. Her azure 
eye, giancing around for what she suught, shone so lucidly bright 
from under her flaxen locks, that Ferdinand thought he had never 
secn eyes so beautiful; ¢‘ Never,’ said he to himself, ‘ so divinely 
innocent; never so irresistibly exhilarating.’ ” (p. 16—17, vol. 1.) 

The last exclamation will sufficiently prepare the reader to ex- 
pect that Ferdinand (whose father is a proud and rigid Catholic) 
should fall in love with Alice: the affection is mutual, and before 
the two Spaniards quit the Pastor’s fire-side, he declares his pas- 
sion, which she reluctantly consents te conceal until events should 
enable him to return from Spain, whither he was summoned. Be- 
fore the departure, however, of the Marquis Santa Cruz and his 
son, Louis returns from Bamborough to Lindisfarne, by swimming 
on horse-back the narrow sea that flows between, having escaped 
from the gay duke of Wharton, who arrived an unexpected guest 
with sir Anthony Athelstone, and against continuing in whose dan- 
serous society the good Pastor had warned his nephew, and had 
even extorted a promise. Louis, however, could perceive nothing 
to be dreaded in the frank and apparently generous duke, who had 
assiduously sought his friendship, and towards whom the heart of 
Louis felt a secret and uncontrollable vearning. The duke is 
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firmly attached to the cause of the banished Stuarts, and he is re- 
presented by Miss Porter, and as history records him, as gay and 
easy in his demeanour, winning in his manners, brilliant in his con- 
versation. irresistibly eloquent in his persuasions, and withal, wily 
treacherous and intriguing. Louis, however, only saw his engag- 
ing qualities, notwithstanding an attempt to seduce him from his 
loyaity; and one considerable fault of the story is, that a young 
ma like the hero, of admirable education ard excellent natural 
endewments, should thus be imposed upon by the artifices of the 
duke of Whurton, in opposition to the advice of all his friends, and 
to the known reputation of the duke. Miss Porter’s excuse, how- 
ever, is, that the nature of her plot required that it should be so. 

Louis, in the seclusion of Lindisfarne, had often expressed his 
anxicty to join in the scenes of life under his father at the court 
of Spain: he longs for honourable distinction, and a few months 
alter the departure of the Marquis Santa Cruz and Ferdinand, a 
coutier arrives with letters from the duke de Ripperda, requiring 
that his son should attend the messenger to Vienna, where he 
would put to the test his abilities and ambition. They reach the 
Austrian capital in the depth of winter; but instead of meeting his 
father and enjoying any of the gay scenes of amusement, Louis 
de Montemar finds himself conveyed to an old deserted mansion 
in the suburbs: the circumstances attending his arrival are thus 
detailed: | 

“The man mounted the steps of a huge black building, suffi- 
ciently capacious for a palace, but gloomy enough to be a prison. 
Louis followed his conductor and the flambeau-bearer across a 
large cold hall, up a wide-painted stair-case, mildewed and crazy, 
and through a long echoing gallery into a saloon whose distant 
extremiues, like the outer court, were lost in deep shadow. A 
pair of wax lights, flaring in the wind, stood upon a great claw- 
table whose once gilded surface was browned by time and neglect. 
Little more furniture was visible than a couple of chairs of similar 
labric, two or three gigantic pier-glasses, reflecting the persons 
in the apartment in ghost-like obscurity, and a brasier of newly- 
kindled fuel, sluggishly glimmering on the hearth. 

“ When Louis entered the saloon, and so far took possession 
of its dismal hospitality, as to lay his hat and sword upon the table; 
Castanos called to the attendant by the name of Gerard, and whis- 
pering to him they withdrew together. Louis sat for some time, 
expecting the re-entrance of the Spaniard, but no one appeared. ' 
He looked at his watch: it was near ten o’clock. From the hour, 
he supposed the taciturn secretary was staying away in his usual 
care of manufacturing his supper; and that he would presently re- 
\urn with his wine and omelet. 

“ Louis sat composedly ten minutes after ten minutes, but at 
last his impatience to know why he was brought to so deserted an 
abode, and who he was to see, got the better of his determination 
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to quietly await events, and he rose to ring the bell. He took 
one of the candles to seek for this indispensible piece of furniture, 
but in no corner of the grim-visaged tapestry could he find even 
its remains. He opened the door, and called Castanos. No voice 
made answer, but the dull vibration of his own from the numerous 
vacant apartments. With the candle in his hand he retraced his 
way to the great hall, still calling on Castanos, and then on Gerard, 
and with as little success. 

“ Determined to find somebody, he turned down a paved pas- 
sage to the quarter that seemed to lead to the offices. Nota 
living creature presented itself, and all doors which appeared 
likely to open to the air were padiocked, and therefore resisted 
his attempts to force them. He returned to the hall to examine 
the great door, and found it unbolted, but locked, and the key ta- 
ken away. He now comprehended that Castanos, and the only 
apparent inmate of the house, had left the place, that he was alone, 
and fastened in; but for what purpose he was thus betrayed into 
solitary confinement, time only could show. To quell the vague 
alarm that rose in his breast, he had again to recollect he was 
brought into these circumstances by his father’s orders.” (p. 283 
—~285, vol. i.) 

Here Louis, after waiting along time in eager suspense, re- 
eeives a letter from his father, the duke de Ripperda, in which 
he is directed to pay implicit obedience to the Sieur Ignatius, 
who soon appears, of a commanding stature, wrapped in a cloak, 
and with a large hat flapped ever his brows. It afterwards turns 
out, that this mysterious individual is a secret emissary from the 
court of Madrid to that of Vienna, and that his business is through 
the influence of the Empress to reconcile long existing enmities, 
and to forward a marriage between Maria Theresa and Don Car- 
los of Spain. Louis is disciplined for some months in copying 
long despatches in cyphers, which he did not understand, and 
where the least error might have been fatal to the whole negocia- 
tion: his health suffers in consequence of the confinement, and his 
severe task-master, Iaatius, at length allows him to take the air 
by walking on the shores of the frozen Danube. Here he is re- 
cognized by the duke of Wharton, who was then engaged in in- 
trigues in.an opposite interest, and who discovers the purpose of 
Louis’s visit to Vienna. In the course of the secret correspon- 
dence carried on by Ignatius and the empress, an attempt is made 
to assassinate the former, and he is so dangerously wounded that 
Louis is obliged to conduct the complicated transactions under 
the directions of his instructor. De Montemar, in consequence, 
is introduced to the empress under the name of the Chevalier 
Phaffenburg, and he falls in love with a favourite of her majesty, 
the Countess Altheim, who receives his advances, not from any 
return of passion, but because she is aware of the illustrious house 
to which Louis is heir: though extremely beautiful, she is artful, 
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intriguing, and ambitious, beyond the ordinary limits of her sex. 
‘he important business in which Ignatius and Louis are engaged 
is favourably terminated, and the latter is informed, that on the 
following day his father will enter Vienna as ambassador from the 
court of Spain. The duke de Ripperda arrives, and Louis to his 
astonishment finds, that he and the Sieur Ignatius are the same 
person, the duke having found it prudent to carry on his negocia- 
tion in the disguise of a Jesuit, without disclosing the secret even 
to his son. Every object is now attained, Ripperda is almost 
idoiized by his own country, which through his exertions had at- 
tained most important advantages, and foreign powers reverence 
his genius and envy his success. His son, Louis de Montemar, 
is nominated Secretary of Legation. 

Before this consummation, Louis had several times. seen the 
duke of Wharton, but still unsuspicious of ill, though the duke 
was endeavouring to undermine him, his heart had secretly drawn 
towards him, and their friendship would have been renewed but 
for the peremptory commands of Ignatius. 

The countess Altheim, otherwise called the beautiful Otteline, 
secoi:ded by the empress, now uses all her influence to hasten the 
marriage with Louis, who is almost irretrievably entangled in the 
complicated nets she had spread. The eyes of De Montemar are, 
however, now opened to her real character, and events most dis- 
astrous in their other consequences, at least relieved him from 
this embarrasment. The tide of the duke de Ripperda’s prospe- 
rity has now reached its height, and it begins rapidly to decline 
towards its ebb. He is recalled on some capricious change of 
policy in the court of Spain, and disgraced in the eyes of his coun- 
try and the world: he is even cast into prison on a supposed charge 
of treason, and is about to be immured in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, when he makes his escape by the assistance of a faith- 
ful servant. Louis, who had been left for a short time chargé d’ 
affuires at Vienna, soon follows his father to Spain, and learns 
With astonishment the indignity and cruelty with which the un- 
wearied benefactor of his country had been treated. He seeks 
his father in his confinement and finds him flown, and in his turn 
is ordered to be secured, though he is afterwards released through 
the influence of the queen on the representation of the Marquis 
Santa Cruz. 

In the meantime the duke, his father, had taken refuge among 
the Moors on the coast of Africa, and thirsting for revenge, he 
was about to change his faith for that of the Mahometan, when 
Louis discovers his retreat, and the duke reluctantly consents to 
see him, suspecting in the madness of his rage, that even his son 


had joined his enemies. ‘The subsequent is a short specimen of 
the interview that took place. 


“It was a cold welcome; but Louis thought not of the words, 
since the permission was granted. Ile hastened through the ar- 
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cades, to a large curtained door.—Martini drew it back, and Louis 
beheld the honoured object of his long and filial pilgrimage. The 
duke was standing with his back to him, reading a scroli of paper. 
Nothing that was not purely the son, was then in his labouring 
heart; and he was advancing to throw himself at his father’s feet, 
when Martini spoke:— 

*¢ My Lord! the Marquis de Montemar.’ 

* Ripperda turned his head. 

“<¢ Let him wait my leisure,’ and, looking on the paper again, 
sternly resumed his reading. 

* Louis stood.—the face of deadly paleness, the eye’s livid flash, 
and the deep emaciated lines, furrowed with every trace of the 
burning voleano within, filled him with a dismay, even more ter- 
rible than the fierce estrangement this reception announced. But 
it was only for a moment that his astounded faculties were trans- 
fixed by the direful apprehension. He was his father still; his 
noble, injured, suffering father! and, rushing forward, he flung 
himself on his knees before him, and covered his face in his robe; 
for the hand he would have grasped was withheld. 


** Ripperda’s breast was locked. 
“ What is it you require of me?’ said he,‘ the minion of two 


queens must have some reason for bending thus low, to the man 
the one has dishonoured, and the other betrayed!’ 

* Louis looked up in that implacable countenance: he attempted 
to speak, but no sound obeyed. He struggled for his father’s hand, 
and wrung it to bis heart. Ripperda stood cold and collected. 

“¢ What would you yet seek of me? I have no longer fame, nor 
riches, nor power to bestow. These were your idols! Deny it 
not! They were my own! I found their food ashes. But the 
draught that turned my blood to poison, was the desertion of my 
son.’ . 

“¢ Hear me, my father!’ at last burst from the lips of de Mon- 
temar, as he clung around that august, but torpid frame. No 
warmth glowed there, but the gloomy flame of vengeance; no re- 
sponsive throe whispered there, that sympathy and forgiveness 
were within. The very stillness with which he suffered, without 
returning or reproving this agonized embrace, smote his son the 
more severely to the soul. Yet he thought he saw more resent- 
ment, than the object of his lately conceived apprehensicn, in the 
stern calmness of his father; and hoping to prevail by reason, where 
reason yet reigned, in a less agitated voice, he repeated. 

“‘* Hear me, and then condemn me! or believe me, and acquit 
me, before the tribunal of heaven and your own justice?’ 

“ Ripperda, with the same unmoved air, replied: 

“¢ Speak what you have to say; I will attend.’ 

‘‘ He pointed te a sofa, for Louis to sit. He obeyed; and his 
father sat opposite to him, folded in his mantie. His eyes were 
bent to the floor, except when he occasionally turned them in deep 
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suspicion upon the earnest narrator. Not one oral remark es- 
caped him, till the communication was brought to an end. He 
then looked up, and slowly pronounced: 

“¢?T is well; and the tale is marvellously told: but I have no 
connection with its truth or falsehood.’ (p. 48—52, vol. iv.) 

Though Louis is empowered by the government of Spain to 
make terms with his indignant parent, his efforts are ineffectual 
to induce him to forsake the course of his bloody and desperate 
revenge: the duke de Ripperda takes the oaths of a Mussulman, 
and is placed by the emperor of Morocco at the head of a large 
army, with which, after reducing some of the barbarous states, he 
besieges Ceuta, then in the hands of a Spanish garrison, com- 
manded by the marquis Santa Cruz, and his son Ferdinand: there 
also is found Louis de Montemar, who, in the disguise of a Moor- 
ish slave, enters his father’s tent at midnight, and once more with 
tears and prayers, exhorts him to lay down his arms and his in-. 
fidelity. He pleads in vain, Ceuta is assaulted, Ripperda mounts 
a breach, and just as he is about to be cut down by two Biscay- 
ans, Louis interposes, and by receiving the wounds himself, saves 
the life of his father: Ferdinand is also severely hurt, but neither 
mortally; and they are attended in their sufferings by the mar- 
chioness Santa Cruz and her lovely daughter Marcella, who had 
been destined for a nunnery. Louis becomes unconsciously en- 
amoured of his beautiful and benevolent attendant. Before they 
are perfectly recovered, a general engagement takes place be- 
tween the Moors under Ripperda, and the Spaniards under Santa 
Cruz, when the former is totally defeated, and flies, desperately 
wounded, to Tetuan. Here again he is visited by Louis, who dares 
all extremities, in the garb of a charitable brother of the order of 
St. Philip: he learns that his father is dying in the agonies of de- 
spair; and his purpose is to endeavour to re-convert him to chris- 
tianity, that he might participate in its hopes. A part of the inte- 
resting dialogue on this dreadful occasion, is the following: 

“¢Yes, my father,’ gently rejoined Louis, ‘ there is rest in the 
erave when— 

“<¢ Silence?’ interrupted the duke, ail his former haughtiness 
confirming his voice and manner: ‘ Is it you that would cajole 
reason with sophistry? That would give up your unsullied truth 
at last, to insult your father by preaching an annihilation you know 
io be a falsehood? I know a different lesson. A man cannot rid 
himself of bodily pangs by moving from place to place. How then 
shall the torments of the spirit be extinguished, by so small a 
change as being in or out of this loathed prison of flesh? When 
my soul, my own and proper self, when it is freed by death from 
the fetters of the passions which have undone me; then I shall 
think even more intensely than I do now. 1 shall remember more 
than I donow. I shall see the naked springs, the undisguised 
consequences of all my actions. They will burn in my eyes for 

VOR. IX. 6 
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ever. For such, I feel, is the eternal book of accusation prepared 
for the immortal spirit that has transgressed beyond the hope of 
pardon, or the power of peace! Louis,’ added he, grasping his 
arm, and looking him sternly in the face; ‘* has not your Pastor- 
Uncle taught you the same?’ 

“* Yes; and more,’ replied his son. ‘ He has taught me, that 
it is impossible for the finite faculties of man to comprehend the 
infinite attributes of God;—how he reconciles justice with mercy, 
in the mystery of the redemption, and renews the corrupted na- 
ture of man by the regeneration of repentance! Recal the pro- 
mises of the scriptures, my father; and there you will find, that He 
who washed David from blood-guiltiness, and blotted out the 
idolatry of Solomon; that He who pardoned Cephas for denying 
Him in the hour of trial, and satisfied the perverse infidelity of 
Thomas; that He who forgave Saul his persecutions, and made 
him the ablest apostle of his church; nay, that He who has been 
the propitiation of man, from the fall of Adam to the present 
hour,—wiills not the death of a sinner, but calls him to repent- 
ance and to life?’ 

**¢ But what,’ returned the Duke, ‘ if I know nothing of these 
things? You start! But it is true. The scriptures you talk of, is 
the only book I never opened.’ ‘There was a terrible expression 
in the eyes of Ripperda as he delivered this, and listened to the 
heavy groan that burst from the heart of his son. 

“¢In this hour,’ continued he, when all human learning deserts 
me; rejected by the world, and loathing man and all his ways;— 
in this bitter hour, | believe, therein I might have found the word 
of life! But I derided its pretentions; and the penalty must be 
paid! ” (p. 258—261. vol. iv.) 

Louis further impresses upon his agonized parent the com- 
forts of christianity: he gradually becomes more tranquil, and soon 


afterwards having received the sacrament, he dies in the arms of 


his son. 

De Montemar returns to England by way of Gibraltar, having 
answered letters from the Marquis Santa Cruz and Ferdinand; 
the pen of Marcella of course contributed no part to these com- 
munications, nor indeed had Louis yet declared his passion. He 


is welcomed with the utmost transport by the good Pastor, Mrs. | 


Coningsby, and Alice; and after remaining at Lindisfarne a short 
time he pays a visit to his uncle sir Anthony Athelstone, with 
whom Cornelia is on a visit. On their return at night they are 
overtaken on the moors by a violent storm, and they shelter them- 
selves in a low uninhabited hovel, which scarcely excluded the 
weather, Cornelia is leit alone with a light, while Louis directs 
the servants in disengaging the carriage from a deep slough: 
she hears several successive groans in the interior of the hut, 
and taking the lamp in her hand, she finds lying upon some ialf- 
putrid sheep-skins, “a man in the garb of a gentleman, and with 
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one of the noblest forms that ever met her sight.” The scene is 
thus described:— 

« A deep groan broke the fixture of his lips. It was that of pain: 
and she took up the lamp, to see if she could find its immediate 
cause. She then saw that where his waistcoat was open, the linen 
on his breast was stained and stiff with blood. His before tranquil 
features, which had appeared fixed in death, were agitated by an 
evident sense of acute suffering. She put her hand upon that part 
of his linen, where the blood-stain was the widest; and in the act, 
she thought she felt a gaping wound. Heshrunk under the touch, 
and convulsively opened his eyes. They were shut as suddenly, 
and in a low voice, he hardly articulated— 

“«¢ Where am I?’ 

“¢In a wretched place,’ replied Correlia, ‘ but with those who 
only wait the morning light to bear you to one of comfort.’ 

“ On the first sound of her voice, the sufferer appeared to 
struggle to bear the light with his eyes; but it was beyond their 
power. He tried to speak:— 

“If I live—’ said he. Buta sudden agony rushing through 
his frame, arrested the rest; and turning his face again upon the 
dark pillow, Cornelia thought that moment was his last. 

“She clasped her hands in the worldless sympathy of human 
nature. She was then brought through the horrors of the still rag- 
ing tempest, at that dismal hour of night, to this lonely hovel, to 
close the eyes of a forlorn stranger!—To perform the last offices 
to the beloved son or husband of some tender mother or doating 
wife, who must ‘long look for him who never would return.’ 

«+ Louis, Louis!’ cried she, in the piteous accents of one calling 
for an assistance they needed, but despaired of its bringing heip. 
Louis heard the cry, and the tone struck him with an alarm that 
instantly brought him into the hovel. Lorenzo followed his master, 
and both rushed through the chamber in which she was not to be 
found, into the one whence the light gleamed. She pointed, with- 
out being able to speak, to the heap onthe floor. Seeing her so 
overcome, instead of approaching it, Louis put his arm round her 
waist to support her. Lorenzo stepped towards the wretched bed, 
and the rays of the lamp resting upen the marks of blood, he 
started back, and exclaimed:— ! 

‘ Santa Maria!—a murdered man!— 

“Cornelia gasped at the enunciation of his actual death; and 
Louis, while he held her faster to his heart, instinctively moved 
towards the terrific object. Her feet readily obeyed the humane 
impulse of his; and sliding down on her knee by the side of the 
motionless stranger, she ventured to put her hand on his, expect- 
ing to feel the chill of death. 

“ ¢ He is warm!’ cried she looking up in the face of her cousin. 
He had caught a glimpse of the figure as it lay, and she saw him 
pale and trembling, while putting away Lorenze, who leaned over 
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to assist in raising the dying man, he approached close to the bed. 
He bent to the head that was smothered up in the wool, and touch- 
ing it with an emotion in his soul he had only felt once before, he 
turned that lifeless face upwards. He did not gaze on it a moment. 
His nerveless hands let go their hold, and it would have fallen back 
into its loathsome pillow, had not the watchful care of Cornelia 
caught it on herarm.” (p. 335—3339, vol. iv.) 

To be brief, the dying man is the duke of Wharton, who not- 
withstanding the attainder against him, having secretly come to 
the North to ascertain the dispositition of the people to the ba- 
nished Stuarts, had dislocated his shoulder by a fail from his 
horse, and had afterwards been stabbed and left for dead by his 
own foreign attendants. The duke is conveyed to Morewick- 
hall, (one of the residences of the Rev. Mr. Athelstone,) and is 
attended by Cornelia, who is kept by Louis in ignorance of the 
name of her patient. Compassion for his sufferings is soon nurs- 
ed into love for his noble countenance, fine figure, and splendid 
accomplishments, which are developed as the duke gradually re- 
covers. The Pastor arrives not long afterwards, and discovers 
that it is the duke of Wharton; and aided by his niece, for whom 
the wounded man feels a growing and honourable passion, he re- 
presents to him the folly and misery of his former mode of life, 
and successfully exhorts him to abandon it. 

In the mean time, the marquis Santa Cruz, the marchioness, 
Ferdinand, and Marcella, opportunely arrive in England, and 
are conducted by Louis to Lindisfarne: the denouement is now 
nearly complete: the marquis consents that his son should marry 
Alice, and that Louis should be united to his daughter Marcella. 
The attainder against the duke of Wharton is unexpectedly re- 
versed, in consideration of the*services and claims of Louis, who, 
to his great joy discovers that, instead of being the concealed 
enemy of his father and himself at the court of Spain, the duke 
had exerted all his influence to prevent the calamities they had 
endured. Cornelia consents to become the wife of the duke of 
Wharton after a probation of a year. 

The reader will perceive that this story is extremely compli- 
cated—not so much from the number of the incidents, as from 
the peculiar manner in which they are jnterwoven, and the many 
characters of importance that are engaged in them: of course, in 
the sketch we have supplied, we have endeavoured to strip it 
of some of its episodes, and we have been compelled to omit 
much that is interesting. It might certainly have been managed 
in several respects more judiciously; and one chief error is the 
introduction of such a variety of personages, some of whom are 


rendered of more consequence thap they at all merit. The best 


drawn character is unquestionably that of the duke de Ripperda, but 
even he is a little inconsistent; for in the commencement nothing is 
said of his temper and disposition which should lead us to suppose 
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that he would become an apostate to his faith, and a traitor 
to his country; on the contrary, his disinterested love and de- 
votion to Spain are the constant subjects of praise. His son Louis 
wants firmness and steadiness, and is too easily imposed upon, 
not because he is innocent of the artifices of politics, but because 
his faculties seem too obtuse to comprehend them. 

The duke of Wharton plays a prominent part throughout the 
novel, and almost forms a rival to the hero: indeed had Miss Por- 
ter shown from the dialogue, that he possessed the brilliant wit 
and persuasive powers she attributes to him, Louis would have 
sunk quite into a secondary personage: that the duke is not made 
witty and persuasive, however is not Miss Porter’s fault; she re- 
presents him as making many attempts both at the one and the 
other, but uniformly without success: his character is formed up- 
on that of Lovelace in Clarissa Harlowe, but the peculiar turn of 
Miss Porter’s talents could not enable her to support it. 

Respecting the females, little more is said than we extracted in 
the outset: however amiable, the reader cannot but feel that Mar- 
cella is not worthy of Louis, even with his weaknesses. 

As to the style of the work, we have only space to say a few 
words: it isin general too ambitious, and bears the appearance of 
effort; to use a familiar phrase, it is too high-flown; and we would 
recommend Miss Porter to study simplicity, instead of attempt- 
ing to make her prose poetical: the story is certainly above the 
ordinary run of novels, and with some omissions and restraints, 
the language might have been so. In one place, the author says 
of a man’s smile, that “ it dwelt on his features like a bending se- 
raph lingering on its gloud;” and in another of a lady’s ringlet, 
that “it waved over her spotless neck, as if it were the wing of 
love fluttering towards the guarded region of her heart:” these 
affeciations are frequent, and give to the work an air of vulgarity 
that does not really belong to it. There are some other faults, 
which we must in candour attribute to carelessness, particularly 
those of grammar, which are too numerously sprinkled not to 
require a remark: it almost uniformly happens, that when the 
relative by transposition of construction is placed before the 
verb, instead of after it, the printer has given it in the nominative 
case and not in the accusative—thus, “ De Montemar, what is 
your opinion of the marquis of Montrose? he who Cromwell sent 
to the scaffold,’”? &c.—* it is he who that father has commanded 
me to reverence,” &c.-—“ it was instantly opened by a man who 
Louis recognized to be Martini,” &c. We might multiply in- 
stances of this kind of false grammar to several pages, but we 
have given enough for illustration: now and then, but not so con- 
Stantly, we have the accusative case after the verb to de—thus, - 
“ all that his glad eyes had taken in of that dear apparition, was 
that it was him, &c. These are errors that may easily be cor- 
rected in another edition, which the indisputable merits of « The 
Pastor’s Fire-side, as a whole, will no doubt soon enable it to reach. 
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Arr. V.—Account of Batavia—Its Inhabitants, Commerce: 
Climate, &c. By the late Dr. Gillan, Physician to the Embassy 
to China, under Lord Macartney. 


[From the Quarterly Journal.) 

|The following Account of the once splendid Capital of the Oriental 
Islands, now mouldering in ruins, and of its various inhabitants,— 
Dutch, Javanese, Malays, Chinese, &c., is from the pen of the late 
Doct.r Gillan, who accompanied Lord Macartney to China, in the ca- 
pacity of Physician to the Embassy. It will be read with the deeper 
interest from the lively description it contains of the manners and mode 
of life of a people ** whose merchants were once princes, and traders 
the honourable of the earth’”’—of a people who, from the moment they 
deserted their Sovereign, and betrayed their allies, whom they had called 
to their assistance, fell rapidly from their elevated station, into the lowest 
depths of poverty and misery. Their foreign possesions slipt from their 
dominion; and Batavia, like another Tyre, saw the awful prophecy ful- 
filled: *‘* Thy riches and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and 
thy »ilots, thy caulkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and all 
thy men of war that are in thee, and all thy company which are in the 
midst of thee, shall fall into the midst of the seas, on the day of thy 
ruin.” twas but a few years before the fulfilment of this prophecy 
was realized with regard to Batavia, that Doctor Gillan drew up, on the 
spot, the account which we are now enabled, by the kindness of a friend, 
to lay before our readers. Ep.] 


Baravia, from the excessive heat of its climate, and the pecu- 
liar disadvantages of its situation, in a low fenny plain, surround- 
ed with bogs and morasses on every side, has always been ac- 
counted one of the most unhealthy spots on the face o1 the earth; 
and the uniform experience cf its fatal effects upon Europeans 
who have ventured to settle there, has abundantly confirmed the 
justice of the apprehension usually entertained against it asa 
place of residence. It is generally believed that it proves a grave 
to nine-tenths of the Europeans who remain there in the space 
of one year; and of those who survive, there is hardly one to be 
seen who has the appearance of health in his countenance. A 
sallow paleness of face, a sickly languor of complexion, an ema- 
ciated look, and listless debility of motion, appear in every person. 
The inhabitants are familiar with disease and death. There is 
scarcely an example of a stranger’s having remained long at 
Batavia without being attacked by fever, which is a general de- 
nomination here for illness of every kind, and indeed it is pretty 
justly applied. It is now well known in the medical world, that 
intermittent and remittent fevers derive their origin from those 
noxious vapours and exhalations which arise from fens and ~ 
marshes, in warm climates and in warm seasons. And hence, 
countries and places where these abound, are always infested with 
these diseases; and the general terms of miasmata palustria, have 
very justly been adopted by physicians, as expressing the source 
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o| the causes which produce them. But Batavia and the adja- 

cent country are, from their local circumstances, so particularly 

exposed to these miasmata, whose native virulence is intensely 

sxuited by the thick humid shade of the trees and forests, which 

exciude the rays of the sun and refreshing breezes of the wind, 

‘hat it does not at all appear surprising that such fevers, with all 

the train of their malignant effects, should prevail here in their 

most aggravated forms. Europeans soon after their arrival first 

become languid and feeble, and in a few weeks, sometimes in a 

few days after, are attacked by fever. At first it is commonly 

of a tertian type, which, after two or three paroxysms, becomes 

a double tertian, and then a continued remittent, which usually 

carrics off the patient in a very short time. Many of them fall 

victims to the second or third paroxysm; but in these cases a con- 

stant delirium, and a great determination of the blood to the brain, 

are always observed. In some it begins in a quotidian form, with 

regular intermissions for a day or two, and then becomes a con- 

tinued remittent, attended with the same fatal consequences as 
the tormer. In other cases, the fever from the first attack shows 

no intermission, or even remission at all, but marks its type by 

increased periodicai exacerbations. Such cases are often mistaken 
for typhus, and almost always prove fatal; but, upon the strictest 

examination and the most careful inquiry [ couid make, it did not 
appear there were any well ascertained cases of typhus observed 
at Batavia. It is very difficult, however, for a stranger, who re- 

mains here but for a few days, to get accurate information on any 
subject, much less respecting the nature, genera, and species of 
the diseases of the country; for the physicians and surgeons of 
Batavia, like the rest of the inhabitants, are adventurers, who 
were originally in very low situations in life, and never had the 

benefit of a liberal education, and much less of a proper medical 
one; they are totally unacquainted with the classification and dis- 
tinction of diseases, and are almost entirely ignorant of the theory 
of medicine. ‘Their practice of course must be entirely empiric, 
and appear very bad in the eyes of a regular physician, who is 
accustomed to proceed upon principles and experience together. 
The principal people, and those who can afford it, are attended, 
when sick, at their own houses, where the physicians go to see 
them. It does not appear, however, that they derive much bene- 
fit from their skill; and indeed from the circumstances above 
mentioned, there could be little reason to expect it. The use of 
Peruvian bark is little known amongst them; and when at any 
time they do exhibit it, it is in such small quantities, that no cure 
can be expected from it. There is no change made in the diet or. 
regimen of the patient; and the chief, or rather the sole, remedy 
administered, is a solution of camphor in spirit of wine, of which 
a table-spoonful is taken occasionally in a glass of water. 
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When the fever does not prove fatal, and the patient’s consti- 
tution resists it for a length of time, it becomes at last habitual or 
constitutional. In this manner it continues sometimes for several 
ae years, and, from long custom, the patient at last becomes so fami- 
Usk liarized to it, that it is hardly thought a disease. In the intervals 
be of intermission he manages his business, and goes out and pays 
t. visits, as if nothing were the matter. I had an opportunity of 
seeing a striking example of this while we remained at Batavia. 
One morning Mr. Maxwell and I went to pay a visit to Mr. En- 
gelhart; he was in his cabinet and in his morning dress: the con- 
| versation turned accidentally upon the nature of the climate, the 
| ta diseases of the place, and the frequency of death among the Eu- 
pet: ropeans who scttled there. ‘ I] est bien vrai, monsieur,” said 
att he to me, “c’est un des plus mauvais climats qu’il y ait sur la 
| terre, presque tout le monde meurt ick—mais moi, grace a Dieu, 
je me porte toujours bien, et quoique je perde tous les ans la 
moitié de mes amis, je jouis toujours moi d’une trés bonne santé;”’ 
—at the same time he looked around him as if he wanted some- 
thing. As he had promised to give me in writing a particular 
account of the Upas Tree, and as that was the principal object I 
had in view, I thought he was looking for pen, ink, and paper, to 
write. Accordingly, I brought them to him from the other end 
of the table, where they stood, and asked him whether they were 
not what he wanted?—“ Point du tout, monsieur, je cherche un 
mouchoir; c’est aujourd’hui mon jour de fiévre, j’ai eu un terrible 
acces ce matin qui n’est pas encore tout-a-fait passé. Vous pou- 
vez encore en voir les restes sur mon front, et je voudrois avoir 
un mouchoir pour m’en essuyer la sueur;”—at the same time he 
called his servant to bring him one. How, said I, Sir, a fever! I 
thought you had just told me that you always enjoyed good health. 
“Oh, Monsieur,” replied he, “a ma fiévre prés cela est vrai, 
mais je suis si accoutumé a cela que cela n’empéche que je nc me 
porte fort bien. Je sais que je dois en mourir un jour si je reste 
ici, mais, j’ai déja ramassé une assez jolie fortune, et je compte 
bien retourner en Europe avant que cette période n’arrive.” 
There are two public hospitals for the inferior sorts of people, 
to which they repair when they are taken ill. One of these hos- 
pitals is within the town, the other at a little distance without it, 
and situated on a spot of ground almost surrounded by water, 
which makes it appear like an island, and hence it is called the 
Isle of Purmerent. The hospital within the town is not reckoned 
so good as the other, and is therefore chiefly destined for urgent 
cases, or sudden accidents, which do not admit of delay, or time 
to carry the patient to the Isle of Purmerent, whose situation is 
considered as so much better, and so much more healthful. All 
convalescents, however, are sent there; their number is, indeed, 
BS very small, and the registers of either hospital record but few 
recoveries. Both these hospitals are under the management and 
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immediate inspection of the governor and council of the Indies, 
who also appoint the surgeons and physicians, who are all here 
upon the company’s establishment. The office of the first phy- 
sician to the hospital is a very lucrative one. He who held it last 
had been a common surgeon-barber, and employed for some time 
in the lowest duties of his profession, in running from house to 
house, shaving heads and dressing hair. In process of time he 
came to be first physician to the hospital, and about eight months 
before our arrival he had returned to Holland with a miilion and 
a half of florins. His successor, the present occupant, was ex- 
actly in the same line with his predecessor, and has followed him 
with the same good fortune. He does not appear in any respect 
a man of abilities, and the gentlemen of the council themselves 
acknowledge that he is totally ignorant of the theory of medicine, 
and unacquainted with letters. But it is supposed he will retire 
in a couple of years, with a fortune equal to that of his prede- 
cessor; for ii should seem this is the term usually allowed for one 
in his place to acquire a fortune. I had an opportunity of sceing 
and consulting with him upon Mr. Titsing’s case. We met at 
Mr. Wicgerman’s house, but as he neither understood Latin, 
French, or any language but Dutch, Mr. Titsing himself was 
obliged to act as interpreter. He could give me no account of 
Mr. Titsing’s case, or indeed of almost any thing whatever, ex- 
cept the laws and regulations for the management of the hospi- 
tals. He could only tell me in general, that Mr. Titsing (whose 
disease I knew to be a tertian, from having seen him repeatedly 
under the paroxysms, and particularly at Mr. Wiegerman’s coun- 
try house, where sir George Staunton and I had gone with Mr. 
Wiegerman and Mr. Titsing the evening before,) had been long 
ill of a fever, as they called it; and that, according to their opi- 
nions at Batavia, the nature of this fever was to rot and corrupt 
the whole frame; that they believed, or were told, that camphor 
was the most powerful antiseptic in nature, and therefore it was 
their practice in fever, of which they were not accustomed to 
distinguish any difference or variety, always to give camphor 
dissolved in spirit of wine; that they made their patients take a 
table-spoonful of this solution from time to time in a glass of 
water, and this not only when they could do it, during the paroxysm 
itself, but also during the intervals. That for this purpose they 
recommended it to their patients always to carry with them, 
wherever they went, a bottle of this solution, and never to omit 
taking it. That Mr. Titsing was one of the most exact and regular 
patients, in this respect, that it was possible to have; that he had 
never omitted his dose of it one day for some years past; that it 
was his constant companion wherever he went; that if any patient 
deserved to recover, it was Mr. Titsing; and that if he had not 
known, from long experience, how obstinate fevers were in Ba- 
tavia, and how few ever recovered from them, he should have 
VOL. IX, 7 
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been very much surprised indeed to find he still cortinued to la- 
bour under it. However, he said, he observed with great satis- 
faction that, in spite of the fever, and all its septic tendency, the 
virtues of his camphorated spirit of wine had so far succeeded 
that Mr. Titsing was not yet quite rotten. 

Mr. Titsing corroborated one part of the physician’s story, by 
pulling out of his pocket a bottle of the solution, and taking a 
dose of it more solito. 1 ventured to prescribe to Mr. Titsing a 
different plan of cure, and encouraged much his idea of returning 
to Europe for the recovery of his health; and 1 doubt not if he 
complies with both advices, he will find them a more effectual 
cure than all the camphor in Batavia. 

But if diseases are frequent and fatal here, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the manner of life of the inhabitants contributes as 
much to both events, as the climate and situation of the country. 
The same causes which render the piace peculiarly unhealthy, 
contribute to make it one of the most fruitful spots in the world. 
It produces fruit and vegetablesof every kind in the greatest abund- 
ance, and such a variety of spices and condiments as is not to be 
found in any other country. The ground is fertile, the climate 
enervating, and the inhabitants indolent, luxurious, and voluptuous. 
As soon as they get up in the morning, tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
are served up for breakfast, and fish, flesh, and fowl! are placed 
upon a side-board, as if it were at dinner, and most of the guests 
partake plentifully of it. No sooner is breakfast removed, than 
Madeira, claret, gin, Dutch small beer, and English porter, are 
placed upon a table in the portico before the door of the great 
hall, and pipes, tobacco, and spitting-boxes, are brought for every 
body. Here they sit under the shade, drinking, smoking, and 
spitting, till dinner time. It is no uncommon thing for several 
of them to drink two or three bottles of wine before dinner; and 
many of them who have prejudices in favour of their native coun- 
try, take small beer, which they are told dilutes the blood, and 
affords plenty of fluids for a free perspiration; they sometimes 
drink from ten to fifteen bottles of it in the course of the day. 
They dine a little after one o’clock. Immediately before dinner 
two men slaves go round with Madeira wine, of which each takes 
a bumper, as a tonic or whetter of the appetite, and to give the 
stomach strength for digestion. This is always the signal that 
dinner is just going to be served up. Then follow three female 
slaves, one with a silver basin, with a cover of the same metal 
pierced with many holes; the second,. with a silver jar full of 
pure water, and sometimes of rose-water, for washing the hands, 
and the third with towels for wiping them. When this ceremony 
is finished, the company walk into the hall to dinner, during which 
a band of music plays at a little distance. The musicians are 
all siaves, and in the number of these the master’s chief ostenta- 
tion seems to consist. The dinners are plentiful, and consist of 2 
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great variety of dishes. They do not, however, eat much, nor 
indeed could it be supposed that in such circumstances they could 
have much appetite for it, but they seem to drink as freely as if 
they had tasted no wine that day before. At dinner a number of 
female slaves attend, and this seems to be the time principally 
allotted for their appearance. After dinner they wash their hands 
again, take a dish of coffee, and all go to sleep. Their beds, even 
in houses of the first people, have no sheets: they consist only of 
a mattrass, pillows, a large bolster, and a chintz counterpane. 
They pull off their clothes, put on their night-dress, consisting 
of a night-cap, and long loose calico gown, which they always 
carry with them wherever they go; then lie down on the top of 
the counterpane, and so sleep till about five o’clock. Most of the 
centlemen bachelors have a favourite female slave who retires 
along with them to fan them, and keep off the musquitoes while 
their master sleeps. This however, is not tolerated in better regu- 
lated families, where a wife directs the internal economy of thehouse. 
They get up before six o’clock, dress themselves, take tea, and 
afterwards take an airing in their carriages, pay visits, and form 
their parties for the evening, which they spend in various amuse- 
ments, and never part till a very late hour. 

Such habits of life soon exhaust the strength, and enfeeble the 
constitution. The functions of life are fatigued, the powers of 
the body are worn out by luxury, indolence, and voluptuousness; 
and, when disease attacks them, the feeble victim, without nerves 
or stamina to resist it, falls a speedy sacrifice, and sinks into the 
crave. Deaths of this kind are so frequent at Batavia, that they 
scarcely make any impression upon the minds of the inhabitants. 
The frequency of the event has rendered it familiar, and they 
show no signs of emotion or surprise when they hear in the m-rn- 
ing of the death of the person with whom they supped in seem- 
ingly good health the evening before. 

There are but very few of the women of Batavia who have 
been born in Europe, most of them being natives of the place, 
but descended originally from European parents. The climate 
and manners of the country appear however to have had very con- 
siderable influence upon them, with regard to figure and appear- 
ance. The features and outlines of the face are European, but 
the complexion, character, and modes of life are very different, 
and approach more to those of the native inhabitants of Java. A 
pale sickly languor overspreads the whole countenance. There 
is not the least tint of the rose to be seen in any cheek. While 
at home in their own houses, they dress like their slaves. Their 


' clothes are made of the same red checkered cotton cloth, and 


consist chiefly of a long loose gown descending to the ancles, 
with large wide sleeves. They have no head-dress, but they 
wear their hair plaited and‘ fixed behind with a silver bodkin, in 
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the same manner as the Paysannes of the Valais, and of several 
of the cantons of Switzerland do. The colour of the hair is al- 
most universally black. They never use powder. but wear chap- 
lets of flowers, and anoint the hair with cocoa-nut oil to make it 
grow. They certainly have great abundance of it, and very long 
and flowing, but whether the cocoa-nut oil contributes any thing 
to this effect or not, it always gives the hair a greasy dirty look, 
and has a very disagreeable smell. While they sit in this man- 
ner in the midst of their female slaves, dressed as they are, em- 
ployed in the same occupation, and conversing familiarly with 
them, a stranger does not easily distinguish them, and passes by 
without taking any further notice of them. A circumstance of 
this kind that happened to Mr. Maxwell and myself, embarrassed 
us a little. It was on the day we went to pay the visit to Mr. 
Engelhart, which has been mentioned before. Madame Engel- 
hart, (who is the present governor-general’s niece) and her daugh- 
ter, by a former marriage, were sitting amidst their slaves in the 
portico behind the hall, and dressed exactly in the manner now 
described. After some conversation with Mr. Engelhart, we 
walked out to see the garden, stables, and other buildings behind 
the house; and we passed and repassed several times through the 
portico, without taking the smallest notice of madame or made- 
moisselle, whom we confounded with the group that surrounded 
them. We returned into the hall again, and were going to take 
leave of Mr Engelhart, and goaway. He said he must first pre- 
sent us to his wife and step-daughter. He went to the door and 
called them in. We thought we saw two slaves approaching 
before their mistresses; it was madam and madamoiselle, bare- 
headed, bare-necked, bare-legged, and bare-footed, clad in no- 
thing but the loose red and blue-checkered night-gown. We 
made our bow, not a little surprised and embarrassed. The la- 
dies curtsied, spoke a few words to us, and then returned to their 
slaves. 

When the Batavian ladies go abroad in the cool of the evening, 
to pay visits, or take an airing in their carriages, and particularly 
when they go to their assemblies or evening parties, they dress 
magnificently. Still, however, they put no powder in their hair, 
but adorn their heads with a profusion of diamonds and jewels of 
various kinds, intermixed with chaplets of flowers, and particu- 
larly the leaves of the folyantha tuberosa and fandang. They 
have very rich gold and silver boxes, in which they carry their 
betel and areca, and various spices, which they mix with it. They 
first take one of the betel leaves, and spread upon it a little slack- 
ed quick-lime and gaméir, (which is the inspissated juice or ex- 
tract of the cashew-nut;) they next take a piece of the areca nut, 
some bruised cardamom-seeds, pepper, and tobacco, and, placing 
this composition over the gambir, and quick-lime, they roll it up 
in the betel leaf, then wrap the whole in one or two mere fresh 
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leaves, and so put it into their mouths, and chew it constantly. 
This warm stimulating masticatory excites a flow of saliva tinged 
with the brown dirty colour of the gambir, which also overspreads 
their lips, teeth, and gums. Each of their areca boxes contains 
many small compartments for the different kinds of spices and 
other substances they make use of, and a knife, scissors, nippers, 
and other instruments for breaking the areca nut, and preparing 
it for being chewed. The ladies pretend the effect of these pun- 
gent fiery substances is to sweeten the smell of the breath, to 
strengthen the stomach, and give firmness and tone to the mus- 
cles and nerves. Each lady has a female slave or squaw that 
accompanies her wherever she goes, sits at her feet, and carries 
the areca box, and frequently prepares the quid for her mistress. 
In the parties or assemblies, when they find the heat disagreeable, 
they retire without any ceremony, undress themselves, put on 
loose cotton night-gowns, and return again into the hall, hardly 
recognisable by strangers. The gentlemen do the same, strip 
off their heavy velvets, and return in white cotton jackets, with 
loose sleeves. The Ede/herrs, however, have generally diamond 
buttons to these jackets, and those a little advanced in years also 
put on their night-caps. Custom may reconcile these things, so 
as at last to make them appear indifferent, and especially in such 
climates as these, where every individual finds the benefit of a 
light loose dress, and pants for cooler air. But, with regard to 
the chewing the areca, it appears astonishing it should ever cease 
to appear disgusting to a European. Whatever real or pretend- 
ed advantages the Batavian fair may derive from it, the appear- 
ance and practice are shocking and nauseous to a stranger; and 
instead of inviting passion, or increasing their charms, seem an 
invincible antidote against them. 

This progressive change frem the original European, and gra- 
dual approach to the complexion, character, and manners of the 
Aborigines of Java, would seem an argument in favour of the 
system of those philosophers who derive the whole of the human 
race from one common original stock, and make every variety of 
form, colour, and character, depend upon the influence of cli- 
mate, local circumstances, and habits of life. Some of the wits 
of Batavia, however, pretend that the partialities and favours 
many of the ladies have been suspected of showing to some of 
their male slaves, might very possibly come in for a modifying 
share of this physical effect. Women here are generally nubile 
between eleven and twelve years of age. They are soon ripe, 
and as soon decay. A woman before the thirtieth year of her 
age is accounted a femme frassée. After bearing one or two chil- 
dren their whole frame is relaxed and debilitated. The husband 
seeks for another mistress, and the slighted wife looks for another 
lover. It sometimes happens that a mutual tacit consent supports 
this double economy; but more frequently the passion of jealousy 
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and indignant revenge prevails over every other feeling; and often, 
it is said, the furious spouse has administered poison to the hus- 
band, whose sudden death has been ascribed to the usual violeace 
of the malignant fevers of the country. It appears certain that 
the climate is by no means so fatal to the female sex as it 1s to 
the male. Women live much longer, and are more exempt from 
disease, There are many examples at Batavia of one woman 
having outlived six or seven husbands; and in general most mar- 
ri¢d women there have passed through several widowhoods. The 
mistress of the hotel where we lodged had been six times mar- 
ried before, and the present landlord was her seventh husband. 
There was every reason to conclude from her emdonfoint and 
healthier look, compared with his thin emaciated form, that she 
stood a fair chance of soon changing him for another successor. 
‘There are, however, several causes which contribute to this ef- 
fect, and that account physically for the longer life and better 
health of the women in this country. The greatest number of 
them, though originally of European descent, are natives of the 
place, and naturalized to the climate and manners of the country. 
They accommodate themselves from their infancy to the situation 
in which they are placed. They lead a life of ease and quiet; they 
continue all dwy under the coolness of the shade, never stirring 
abroad or exposing themselves to the heat of the sun, or the ac- 
tio of those noxious miasmata which perpetually float around 
the country. They take no concern in business or commerce, and 
of course live unmolested by the cares, anxieties, and concerns of 
trade and public affairs. They make frequent use of the cold bath, 
and are much more temperate in eating and drinking than the 
men, who in general ruin their health and constitutions by exces 
sive indulgence in both these respects. 

There are six different kinds of inhabitants in Batavia and its 
environs, quite separate and distinct from each other. 

Ist. The Dutch and Europeans in general, who have all the 
power, offices and empioyments in their own hands, and exercise 
authority over all the rest; and whose perishing numbers are an- 
nualiy recruited from Lurope. 

2d. The Portuguese descendants of the first occupants of Ba- 
tavia. They have now lost all commerce and connexion with 
their mother country, and have only a corrupted dialect of the 
Portuguese remaining amongst them. Even this, there are many 
of them who hardly understand; and all more willingly and readi- 
ly speak the Malay language. They dress like the native Java- 
nese in every respect, except that they wear their hair still after 
the curopean fashion. They have adopted almost entirely the 
manners and customs of the Javanese, from whom they are chief- 
ly to be distinguished by the darker colour of their complexion 
and skin, by their having longer noses and sharper features of 
face. They are no longer Roman catholics, but have all become 
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Lutherans. They are all of them employed in the lowest menial 
capacities; a few of them are artificers and mechanics, and some 
of them live entirely by hunting in the woods and forests. They 
are indeed, the only chasseurs in the place. In short, they have 
nothing European or Portuguese about them except the name. 
3d. fhe native Javanese. These have a peculiar colour of 
complexion that easily distinguishes them from all the cther In- 
dians and inhabitants of the place. They are neither so swarthy 
as the Portuguese, nor of so yellow a tinge as the Malays in 
general. Their features are fuller, their eyes large, their noses 
broad and flat, and their faces large. They are all free, and it is 
stipulated by treaty with the Dutch, that they must not be made 
slaves. Their dress too is different from that of the other Indians. 
They wear their hair in the manner already described, plaited 
behind and fixed with a silver bodkin, which is the common 
fashion here for women of all ranks and conditions. But their 
necks, shoulders, arms, and a great part of the breast and back 
are quite bare. The men indeed, are usually naked from the 
waist upwards; but the women have a kind of wrapper which just 
covers the breast, and so passing obliquely downwards and back- 
wards to the ancles; they cover themselves with a piece of the 
red and blue cotton cloth, folded in form of a petticoat. This 
dress they consider as a privilege to distinguish them from the 
slaves, who are never permitted to wear it, even after they are 
made free. Female slaves, however, are dressed in a much better, 
and much handsomer manner; and although the form and fashion 
be uniform with respect to them all, some of them, whoare more 
handsome or greater favourites with their masters than the rest, 
are clothed in a much finer manner, and adorned with abundance 
of toys and trinkets. Their dress consists, first, of a white cotton 
jacket loose at the neck, and with a frill of lace round the open- 
ing of the breast. The sleeves are made to fit tight and reach 
down to the wrist, where they fix them close with a button; round 
the wrists they wear every kind of toy they can procure. Seve- 
ral of Mr. Wiegerman’s had many such of gold and silver, and 
various coloured stones. This jacket sits close upon the body, 
and descends below the waist. Round the waist they wear a kind 
of double petticoat, reaching down the leg almost to the ancle. 
The petticoat is composed of two pieces of the checker cotton 
cloth. The one piece is brought from behind forward, and almost 
meets on the forepart. The other piece resembles an apron, but 
is put on the contrary way, passing from before backwards, but it 
is much narrower than the former and does not meet behind. As 
this kind of double petticoat has no spare cloth, and is drawn 
very tight round the waist, it shows the figure and shape. ‘The 
price of slaves varies according to their age and figure, but when 
they are handsome they cost from 400 to 500 dollars. 
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4th. The slaves. They are very numerous, every one having 
as many as he chooses, and can afford to buy and keep. There 
are many more female than male slaves. They are brought here 
from all parts of India, and it is remarked, that at all times, even 
in themselves and their descendants, the original character and 
habits of their country may be distinctly traced. Those from 
the same places or countries associate with each other in prefer- 
ence to the rest; and, it should seem, they encourage and give 
examples to each other in keeping up pertinaciously the early 
habits and impressions of their native land. The dress of the 
female slaves has been already described. That of the males is 
more humble and simple. It consists of one long gown, reach- 
ing from the neck down to the ancles. Itis of the same red and 
blue striped cloth entirely close, excepting an opening at the top 
for passing it over the head. It has closer sleeves which are but- 
toned at the wrist, where they too sometimes wear a few orna- 
ments, and always they have several small yellow buttons at the 
collar. Each male and female slave has particuiar departments 
and particular services to perform, and these only they attend to. 
Hence the great number of both always employed and thought 
necessary in warm climates, and particularly in eastern countries; 
these slaves have each an allowance of a certain quantity of rice, 
and about the value of one penny sterling, in Dutch money, per 
day. They dress their rice in their own manner, and with the 
penny they buy fish, which they mix with their rice for their or- 
dinary diet; if they choose vegetables they are commonly allow- 
ed to take as much as they want from their master’s garden. 
Even from this scanty pittance, there are several exainples of 
slaves who have subsisted themselves, and saved at last as much 
as was necessary for paying letters of liberty, when they have ob- 
tained their freedom. 

Although the children of slaves are here, as in other countries 
where slavery reigns, the property of their masters, yet this source 
seems to afford but a very small number. The master chooses 
vather to buy than to rear one. Female slaves are reckoned hard- 
ly good for any thing after bearing a child, but for nursing and 
bringing it up. I saw one or two of them so employed at Mr. 
Wiegerman’s. They look old and worn out, yet I was informed 
they were young. They seemed to have no task bu: the care of 
their child imposed upon them, and I was assured they had noth- 
ing else todo. It is looked upon in these circumstances rather 
to be a loss than an advantage, to encourage matrimonial connex- 
ions between the slaves, and accordingly it is discouraged, and as 
much as possible prevented; nor does it appear that the males 
are much disposed to press the matter. They are in general, 
lazy, languid, and feeble; the low diet on which they feed, and the 
indolent, unanimated, discouraging life they lead, give but little 
stimulus to passion. Jt should seem too their propensities to 
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gallantry are never strong, nor are the exciting objects within 
their reach peculiarly calculated for caliing them forth; unless 
it be in those cases where their kind mistress has chanced to cast 
a favouring eye on some happy individual, as the master often 
does on the female slave that pleases him. The fifth class con- 
sists of freed slaves and their descendants, who all continue free 
in virtue of the liberty of their fathers. The number of these 
is not very great, but they are manumitted from time to time by 
their masters, for various reasons: sometimes on account of long 
and faithful services, sometimes for particular actions meritorious 
in the eyes of their masters, or particularly acceptable to them; 
at other times when their master, having acquired an ample for- 
tune, is about to return to Europe, and hardly thinks it worth his 
while to sell them again; but most frequently when he is about to 
die, and then from various motives, chooses to liberate his slave. 
The slave so manumitted is obliged to have his liberty confirmed 
by letters-patent from the governor and council of the Indies, and 
for these letters he must pay a tax of twenty-five dollars. This 
sum the slave has sometimes accumulated himself from the sav- 
ings of his daily allowance from his master, and sometimes the 
master also pays it for him. But it often happens that he neither 
has it himself, nor does his master choose to pay it for him; in 
this case the master engages him to serve him for a stipulated 
tine longer, most frequentiv, I was told, two years; at the end of 
which period, if the slave has still continued te behave well and 
please his master, he then confirms his liberty and pays for his 
letters-patent, ascertaining his manumission. But should he be- 
have amiss, or unfortunately displease his master, he then retracts 
his promise of liberating him, and keeps him in his former con- 
dition of servitude. When masters are cruel, severe, and other- 
wise maltreat their slaves, they are sometimes in considerable 
danger from their revenge; and there have been examples of 
masters having more than once been murdered by them. But in 
general they have nothing to fear; and to the masters who use 
them well they are said to show uncommon fidelity and attachment. 
Aiter they are thus liberated, the same principle of association 
with their countrymen prevails in full force. They seek for others 
in the same condition and from the same countries; they build 
little hamlets, and join together in the same occupations. Their 
usual practice is to hire a small spot of ground from the gover- 
nor and council, or any of the servants of the company who have 
land to let. They convert these spots into gardens, where they 
cultivate fruit, flowers and vegetables, and carry them for sale to 
the market of Batavia, or to the Passai-Tannabank, the general 
market for such commodities for all the environs of Batavia, and 
even for all the district back to the Blewenberg mountains. This 
place is about five miles from the town; it is a small eminence 
about thirty feet higher than the level of Batavia, but being the 
VOE. IX. 8 . 
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only rising ground to be seen as far as the eye can sweep the plain 
around the town, it has been selected as a distinguished spot for 
a public market-place. Twice a week, on Mondays and Fridays, 
these freed slaves, and the other country people who live at some 
miles farther distance from town, bring their fruit, flowers, culi- 
nary vegetables, poultry, eggs, kc., to this place. The hucksters, 
fruiterers, and green-grocers, meet them from Batavia, purchase 
their commodities wholesale, and carry them to Batavia, where 
they retail them in the streets and in their stands. I saw one of 
these markets, and could not help being surprised at the prodi- 
gious variety and abundance; but nothing struck me so much as 
to see large waggon and cart-loads of pine-apples, heaped up as 
turnips are brought to Covent-Garden. When they are sold here 
they hardly cost a farthing a-piece. We thought them exceed- 
ingly good, although the great abundance seemed to depreciate 
their value among the inhabitants. Whole fields of them are to 
be seen growing inthe open air around Wiegerman’s country- 
house, and all along the road-side for many miles, back towards 
the mountains. Even the fruit-sellers, who retail them again, 
and take their chance of those that spoil in the mean time, (which 
they readily do in this climate,) sold them to the ships for less 
than a penny a-piece after carrying them from Tannabank to Ba- 
tavia. TZannabunk means in Malay, Land of the Friends; and 
such it surely is to the Dutch, who have their tables plentifully 
supplied from this as from a public store, and the market taxes 
into the bargain. Besides these articles, the freed slaves cultivate 
small fields of rice and tobacco for their own consumption; and 
they are the only people who cultivate the betel and areca, so 
much used here, and which, in the Malay language, they cail 
Siri and Pinang. I was informed that these people, besides sup- 
plying the place, sold consicerable quantities of these articles to 
the Chinese who trade between Batavia and Canton, where it is 
also much in vogue. But they get the gambir themselves from 
Malacca. It has been already remarked, that the constant use 
of the betel has a very disagreeable effect upon the lips, gums, 
and teeth, in the eyes of strangers. But the dirty brown colour 
it gives their teeth does not affect the enamel. It may be rubbed 
off, and then they appear quite clean, and very white. I saw this 
done repeatedly, and never observed any teeth spoiled by the use 
of it. There is another singular practice universal among all the 
natives of Java, and imitated by many of the free slaves, Portu- 
guese, and Malays, which appears particular to this place. They 
grind down the extremities of the teeth in both jaws with a whet- 
stone, till they have rendered them smooth and flat, so as that 
the junction, when they are shut, may be quite close or complete. 
This operation, I was told, was painful to them, but not by any 
means so much so as I should have apprehended. I saw the 
whetstanes they commonly use, and found them of two kinds; 
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ope sort was evidently of lava, very compact and hard, found in 
the mountains of Java. The other kind was of the same nature 
as the common hone, and brought to them from Canton by the 
Chinese. Not content with this first operation, they cut a deep 
eroove with a very sharp instrument of hard steel, quite across 
the enamel of the teeth of the upper jaw, and directly in the 
middle between the gums and the extremities. This they seem 
to consider as a very particular ornament, and what appears sin- 
cularly surprising toa European, they suffer no inconvenience 
from it. The decay of the teeth, which we find occasioned from 
the exposure of the substance of the teeth to the free access of 
the air, does not affect them here. However, there are several 
reasons that appear in some measure to account for it. In Eu- 
rope such caries and decay happen indeed when the enamel is 
destroyed, and the substance of the tooth laid bare to the access 
of the air; but the destruction of the enamel is the effect of pre- 
vious disease of the tooth, and the consequent destruction of the 
substance may be owing fully as much to the diseased action of 
the enamel, communicated to the substance of the tooth, with 
which it is in such close contact, as to the deleterious influences 
of the air. In this case there is no previous disease of the ena- 
mel, and of course no communication of it to the substance of 
the tooth. Besides, they live in a warm climate, and respire an 
atmosphere whose temperature is equable, and never subject to 
those vicissitudes of heat and cold, which particularly prevail in 
the northern countries of Europe, where diseases of the teeth ' 
are common. ‘The food they use is not of the same putrescent 
nature as ours. They live chiefly on rice, and drink no ferment- 
ed or vinous liquors. And the constant use of the astringent juice 
of the gambir, and the antiseptic qualities of the cardamom seeds, 
and other spices they use with their betel, may, in some measure, 
be supposed preservatives of the gums and teeth, and even to 
preserve them from the air, as they are constantly covered over 
with these substances. Although white teeth are reckoned a 
peculiar ornament by the natives of Europe, they are not so in 
the estimation of the Javanese fair, nor in the eyes of their ad- 
mirers. Jet black is their favourite colour, and their standard of 
beauty for the teeth. It is a common phrase in all their mouths, 
“monkeys have white teeth, but we choose to have ours black.” 
Accordingly they paint all their teeth in both jaws of a jet black 
colour, except the two middle incisores, which they gild, or cover 
over with gold-leaf in each; and when the black paint or gilding 
wears off, they replace them both with as much care as the belles 
of Europe seek to purify and whiten theirs. 

The Javanese and Malays, in general, are of a cowardly, but 
malicious and revengeful, disposition. They will stab or poison 
ior the smallest causes, and many of them will commit murder 
for money. The common hire of an assassin among themselves 
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is a dollar, and it seems the crime is frequently perpetrated. It 
is common when they are much pleased or well treated by any 
one, to express their gratitude by offering to kill any of his ene- 
mies, or any person he may have a quarrel with; at the same time 
they contrive their measures so well as often to escape detection. 
Not long agoa Dutch clergyman was murdered in this way, about 
f ten or twelve miles from Batavia, and the assassins never could 
be found out. Clergymen here engage in civil speculation as 

well as in theological studies. This man had taken a lease of 

iy some lands from the governor and council, and was thought ex- 
ae tremely rigid by the Malay and Javanese tenants in collecting his 
rents; and, in revenge, they determined to murder him. He had 

a house on his farm, and a church close by, where he used to 

preach on Sundays. One morning, going to his church, he was 

stabbed in three places, and instantly expired. I was told this by 

i a gentleman who knew the clergyman, and the circumstances of 
RD his murder. But, although they make so light of assassinations 
of this kind, they never attack openly, or dare to face an enemy 
who is aware of them. Ten of them would fly before a single 
European armed, and on his guard. It is this dread that keeps 
them so much in subjection to the Dutch. They acknowledge 
themselves that, were it not for their fire-arms and artillery, they 
would be in great danger, as they are more than a thousand to one 
against them. The sixth class of inhabitants are the Chinese, 
may of whom have settled here, and are engaged in trade between 
Batavia and Canton. They are the most active and industrious 
class of the whole, and carry on the greatest part of the business 
of the place. They are severely taxed, but still they find re- 
sources for paying them, and living comfortably. They retain the 
customs, manners, religion, ceremonies, character, «nd dress of 
their native country. They are great cheats, especially the mer- 
chants. I wanted to buy two or three yards of cotton-cloth at 
Batavia, and as I did not understand the language, the landlord of 
the hotel went with me, and conducted me toa Chinese shop, 
where I saw a small piece of about seven yards, which I would 
have purchased at a reasonable price. The Chinese woman (the 
merchant’s wile,) who stood behind the counter, demanded thirty 
dollars for it. I should have thought four dollars a sufficient 
price, and was much surprised at the extravagance of the demand. 
Ihe landlord told me twenty dollars was the usual price of such 
A. a piece, and advised me to offer that sum. I replied that I thought 
} it too dear, and sheuld not purchase it at all, and turned towards 
the door of the shop to go out. The woman, observing this, offer- 
ed the cloth for twenty dollars, then for fifteen, for ten, and at last 
ie for three. I went away, however, without buying it, and much 
surprised that the landlord should have advised me to offer twenty 
dollars for what, in his own presence, the woman at last offered 
me for three. I understood afterwards the landlord would have 
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put the overplus into his own pocket, and paid the merchant only 
the just price; and it seems this is the common practice at Bata- 
via, where the Dutch employ the Chinese to execute any busi- 
ness, or furnish any articles of merchandise, but receive the price 
themselves, paying the Chinese only a very small part of it. The 
Javanese have many singular customs and practices. They pre- 
tend particularly to a knowledge of herbs, and remedies of won- 
derful virtue and efficacy in the cure of all diseases, and to great 
skill in magic and fascination. In every country where diseases 
are frequent and dangerous, and physicians few and ignorant, 
empiricism prevails, and superstitious credulity in amulets and 
charms is carried to the greatest length. This seems to be pecu- 
liarly the case at Batavia, and the numberless deaths that con- 
stantly occur, notwithstanding all] these infallible remedies, have 
not cured their confidence in them. The Dutch say, indeed, that 
they know neither the nature nor composition of these nostrums; 
that the Javanese only are in possession of the secret, and that 
they alone know the plants and simples whence they are prepar- 
ed, and the forests or mountains where they grow, and that no 
temptation has yet prevailed upon them to discover them to any 
European. It is not surprising that such things should be credit- 
ed and received amongst the ignorant vulgar; but at Batavia, men 
of the best sense and understanding in other respects are equally 
duped. 





Art. VI—<An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, in the 
South Pacific Ocean; with an original Grammar and Vocabu- 
lary of their Language. Compiled and arranged from the ex- 
tensive communication of Mr. Wm. Mariner, several years 
resident in those Islands; by Joun Mantin, M. D. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. pp. 460——412. London, Murray. 1817.—From the 
Critical Review. | . 


To no single individual is the science of geography more in- 
debted than to the late captain Cook, who fell a sacrifice to the 
ignorance or ferocity of the barbarous regions he explored. In 
his first voyage the Society Isles were discovered by him; the 
insularity of New Zealand was ascertained, when the streights 
which separated the two component parts were distinguished by 
lis name: and in the same voyage he explored the coasts of New 
Holland through an extent of two thousand miles. In his second 
voyage he was enabled to negative the conjecture with regard to 
a southern continent within the reach of navigation; he added 
New Caledonia to our charts, the largest island in the South Pa- 
cific, New Zealand excepted; and also Georgia, in the latitude of 
“ane Horn, with an unknown coast that he called Sandwich 
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Land, and which has been denominated the Ultima Thule of the 
southern hemisphere. 

In his third voyage he revisited the Friendly Islands, discover- 
ed several smailer clusters on the tropic of Capricorn, and the 
Sandwich Islands to the north of the equinoctial line; he explored the 
western coast of America from 43 to 70 degrees of north latitude; 
he determined the proximity of Asia to that continent; and pas- 
sing the streights between them, demonstrated the impracticabili- 
ty of a northern passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In consequence of these important discoveries, the hydrogra- 
phy of the habitable globe may be said to have been completed, 
with the exception of the Sea of Amur and the Japanese Archi- 
pelago; so that little remains for future navigators but to furnish 
us with more minute accounts of the situations he had examined, 
and this purpose with respect to the Friendly, or Tonga Islands, 
is performed in a very able and interesting manner by the author 
of the account before us, assisted as he was by his professional 
editor. 

Before we enter on the narrative here given, it may be conve- 
nient to supply some few dates as to the visitants of these islands, 
since the last voyage of captain Cook in 1777, and especially as 
in the geographical illustrations the work before us is very defi- 
cient, 

Four years subsequent to 1777, Maurielle, a Spaniard, was 
entangled among these islands; and in 1789, Lieutenant Bligh, 
in the Bounty, anchored at Anamooka, one of the cluster of the 
Hapai Islands, captain Perouse having approached them in 1787. 
Captain Edwards twice visited Anamooka in 1791, which was 
the appointed place of rendezvous with the schooner that had 
attended him from Otaheite, and which had lost company with 
the Random. Bligh again in the Providence, and captain Pullock 
in the Assistance, returning with bread fruit from Otaheite, re- 
mained during the night of August 3d, 1792, off these islands. 
The whole group is in number computed at 150, but only 6) of 
these have their places and proper situations assigned in the chart, 
and in the sketch of the harbour of Tongataboo attached to the 
Voyages of captain Cook. 

We do not very well understand why confusion should be in- 
troduced into the geography of the immence tract of the Pacific, 
by the substitution of the name of Tonga for the Friendly Islands, 
merely because the chart of Capt. Cook did not comprehend, 
co nomine, Vavaoo; and if the same liberty were taken with this 
sort of nomenclature as to the other places in the like sea which 
were visited by that distinguished victim of useful and daring 
enterprise, such difficulties would be occasioned to the inquirer, 
that it might be necessary to devote a long life to remove the 
needless obstacles which caprice, or some other intrusive motive, 
would occasion. Inthe present instance, we do not entirely at- 
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sribute the variation to whim or fancy, but we rather ascribe it to 
a disposition to communicate a novel appearance to the work, in 
order that it may be more attractive to the general class of rea- 
ders. The Friendly Islands have been mentioned so frequently 
since 1773, that it might be thought, if not by the author or edi- 
tor by some trading adviser, that an account of the Tonga Islands 
would be supposed to be the relation of a new discovery, which 
had hitherto eluded the vigilance of all former adventurers, and 
which deception would at least continue until the book itself were 
procured, the first page of which must, however, remove the 
misapprehension. 

The Tonga Islands conipeahatel Tonga, a cluster called the 
Hapai Islands, and Vavaoo. Those who have consulted the 
Dutch voyages will know three of them under the appellations 
of Amsterdam, Middleburg, and Rotterdam; in the neighbour- 
hood of which last are a great number of other islands of much 
smaller dimensions. Amsterdam had also the native distinction 
of Tongataboo, or Sacred Tonga; tabu, or taboo, denoting sacred 
or prohibited. 

Dr. Martin explains the circumstances which led him to afford 
his valuable assistance to the present work in the following man- 
ner. 

“In the year 1811, I accidentally heard that Mr. William 
Mariner, the bearer of a letter from the East Indies to one of my 
connections in London, had been a resident at the Friendly Isl- 
ands during the space of four years; and, my curiosity being 
strongly excited, I solicited his acquaintance. In the course of 
| three or four intervilswd I discovered, with much satisfaction, 
| _ that the information he was able to communicate respecting the 
people with whom he had been so long and so intimately associ- 
ated, was very far superior to, and much more extensive tban 
any thing that had yet appeared before the public. His answer 
to several inquiries, in regard to their religion, government, and 
, | habits of life, were given with that kind of unassuming confidence, 
which bespeaks a thorough intimacy with the subject, and carries 
with it the conviction of truth:—in fact, having been thrown upon 
those islands at an early age, his young and flexible mind had so 
accorded itself with the habits and circumstances of the natives, 
that he evinced no disposition to overrate or to embellish what te 
im was neither strange nor aew. To my inquiries respecting 
his intentions of publishing, he replied, that having necessarily 
been, for several years, out of the habit either of writing or read- 


* 


; ing, or of that turn of thinking requisite for composition and ar- 
. rangement, he was apprehensive his endeavours would fail in 
4 doing that justice to the work which I seemed to think its import- 
: ance demanded: he modestly proposed, however, to submit the 


_ subject to my consideration for a future opportunity. In the 
mean while circumstances called him away tothe West Indies: 
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on his return he brought me a memoranda of the principal events 
at the Tonga Islands, in the order in which they had happened 
during his residence there, together with a description of the 
most important religious ceremonies, and a vocabulary of avout 
four or five hundred words. The inspection of these materials 
served greatly to increase the interest which I had already taken 
in the matter, and I urged the necessity of conmitling the whoie 
to paper while every thing renained fresh in his memory. To 
facilitate this object, I proposed to undertake the composition 
and arrangement of the intended work, wiilst Mr. Mariner 
should direct his view solely to noting down all that he had seen 
and heard in the order in whiclr his memory might spontaneously 
furnish it, that these inaterials might afterwards be made, from 
time to time, subjects of conversation, strict scrutiny, amplifica- 
tion, arrangement and composition; consequently not one of the 
ensuing pages has been written without Mr. Mariner’s presence, 
that he might be consulted in regard to every little circumstance 
or observation that could in the smallest degree affect the truth 
of the subject under consideration; and, in this way, it is presum- 
ed that a great deal more useful and interesting matter has been 
clicited, than would probably have occurred to him through the 
medium of his own unassisted reflections; for conversation calls 
to mind many things that would otherwise have escaped the 
memory; it constantly demands elucidations; one idea gives birth 
to another, until the whole subject lies completely unfolded te 
the mind.” (p. vi—ix.) 


The arrangement of the work may be briefly stated. It com- 
mences with the voyages of the ship Port au Prince, in which 
Mr. Mariner was conveyed to the Tonga Islands; next follows an 
historical account of what occurred during his stay for about four 
years at those islands, including not only what regarded himself, 
but the different changes, religious and political; and the recital 
being thus brought down to the departure of Mr. Mariner, the 
remaining chapters are devoted to an orderly statement of the 
condition of society; the ranks and professions; the names and at- 
tributes of the gods; the notions entertained of the human soul 
and a future life; the most important ceremonies; the games and 
amusements; the music, vocal and instrumental; the state of phar- 
macy of arts and manufactures; and lastly, is supplied a grammar 
of the language, and a vocabulary comprehending two thousand 
words. 

This insight into the dialect of the people we consider to be 
the most valuable, although not the most entertaining part of the 
work. Captain Cook observes, that the language of the Friendly 
Islands is sufficiently copious to express all the ideas ef the peo- 
ple; and that he had many proofs of its applicability to musical 
purposes, both in seng and recitative. The language may like- 
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wise be considered as the master-key to all that may be acquired 
in the neighbouring situations, as on the like authority we learn 
that this tongue has the greatest affinity imaginable to that of 
New Zealand, of Wateeoo, and Mangena, and consequently to 
that of Otaheite and the Society Isles. Many of the words are 
also the same as those spoken at Coco’s Island, as appears by the 
vocabulary collected by Le Maire and Schouten. Some of the 
terms of Horn Island, another of the discoveries of Schouten, also 
belong to the language of Tongatabatoo, 

Those who look for much information in these volumes on na- 
tural history and philosophy, particularly in the departments of 
botany, zoology, and mineralogy, will infallibly be disappointed; 
but the moralist, who loves to examine human nature in that 
middle state, between the solemn gravity of savage and the affect- 
ed levity of polished life, will find this interesting situation faith- 
fully depicted, with all that relates to the arts, the customs, the 
religion, the government, and whatever is peculiar to man in 
this stage of social cultivation; and under such a view, we confi- 
dently recommend it to the attentive examination of our readers. 

The voyage commenced from Gravesend, in the Port au Prince, 
on the 12th Feb. 1805, and after a variety of the ordinary. adven- 
tures, on Saturday, 29th Nov. 1806, she brought to on the north- 
west point of Lefooga, one of the Hapai Islands, in the same place 
where captain Cook had formerly anchored. In this situation se- 
veral of the crew mutinied, and were killed on shore by the na- 
tives. On the Ist December, the islanders took possession of the 
ship; and Mr. Mariner, after being exposed to very great danger, 
was landed in a canoe. He was conducted into the presence of 
Finow, the king of the island, who fortunately took a particular 
fancy to him. The ship was subsequently run aground and plun- 
dered by Finow’s orders; and in the evening of the 9th December 
the natives set fire to her, in order the more conveniently to get 
at the iron work, which was highly valued by them. The next 
day, at sun-rise, the peuple flocked to the beach, and some of the 
crew, under the direction of Mr. Mariner, conveyed five of the 
carronades on shore. 

After a shooting excursion with the king to the neighbouring 
island of Whiha, he and Mr. Mariner returned to Lefooga. Our 
adventurer was now required to surrender his books and papers, 
which he learnt afterwards were burnt; and on inquiring the rea- 
son, he was told (as he afterwards understood) that his majesty 
could not on any account allow him to practise’ witchcraft to the 
injury of the Tonga people; and that it was well known to the 
king, that those books and papers were instruments and means 
of invocation, to bring down sonie evil or plague upon the coun- 
try. Mr. Mariner and his companions, who were reduced to the 
number of five, (the rest either being killed or dispersed on the 
adjacent islands,) began soon to be tired of their way of life, and 
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endeavoured to procure from the king the gift of a canoe, that 
they might rig it as a sloop, and make Norfolk Island, on their 
voyage to New Holland. Their purpose, however, was disap- 
pointed. 

The history of a revolution which took place is next given. At 
the time of captain Cook’s visit, the whole of Tonga (that is, 
the island of Tonga, the Hapai Islands, and Vavaoo) was under 
the dominion of Tongoo A hoo; but in consequence of this change, 
the island of Tonga had been for ten or twelve years, divided 
into several petty states, all at war with one another; Finow being 
then king of the Hapai Islands and Vavaoo, and Tooboo Neuha 
tributary chief of the latter. 

The death of Finow occurred after an entertainment. His ill- 
ness began with a difficulty of respiration, his lips became purple, 
and his under jaw was convulsed. His friends finding he did 
not get better, procured one of his children to sacrifice it to the 
gods, that the divine anger might be appeased, and the health of 
the father restored. They found the child in a neighbouring house, 
sleeping in its mother’s lap; they snatched it away by force, and 
retiring, they strangled it with a band of gnatoo.* The corpse 
was then taken with all speed before two consecrated houses and 
a grave; at each place a short prayer to the god was hurried over, 
that he might interpose with the other deities in the behalf of 
Finow, and accept of this sacrifice as an atonement for his crimes. 

The appearance and character of the deceased king, with 
whom Mr. Mariner was an almost constant associatc, will interest 
the reader. 

** Finow, the sole and arbitrary monarch of Vavaoo and the 
Hapai Islands, was in stature six feet two inches; in bulk and 
strength, stout and muscular; his head erect and bold; his shoul- 
ders broad and well made; his limbs well set, strong, and graceful 
in action; his body not corpulent, but muscular; his hair of a jet 
black, and curly, yet agreeably so, without being woolly; his fore- 
head remarkably high; his brow bold and intelligent, with a little 
austerity; his eye large and penetrating, yet joined to an expres- 
sion of mildness; his nose aquiline and large, his lips well made 
and expressive; his teeth remarkably large, white, and regular; 
his iower jaw rather prominent; his cheek-bones also rather pro- 
minent, compared with those of Europeans.—All his features 
were weil developed, and declared a strong and energetic mind, 
with that sort of intellectual expression, which belongs not so 
much to the sage as to the warlike chieftain: ambition sat high on 
his front, and guided all his energies: his deep and penetrating 
eye, and his firm and masculine deportment, while they inspired 
his adherents with confidence, struck awe to the minds of con- 


* A substance used for clothing, prepared from the bark of the Chinese 
paper-mulberry tree. 
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spirators:—his actions were, for the most part, steady and deter- 
mined, and directed to some well-studied purpose: his resolve was 
fate, aud those who obeyed him with reluctance trembled, not 
without reason. He appeared, almost constantly, in deep thought, 
and did not often smile;—when he spoke, on matters of some im- 
portance, it was not without first holding up the balance in his 
mind, to weigh well what he had to say: persuasion hung upon 
his lip, and the flow of his eloquence was such, that many of his 
enemies were afraid to listen to him, lest they should be led to 
view the subject in a light prejudicial to their interests. 

“ Although, in matters of consequence, he always seemed to 
weigh well what he had to say, in subjects of minor importance 
he was very quick in reply: his voice was loud, not harsh but mel- 
low, and his pronunciation remarkably distinct. When he laugh- 
ed, which was not on trifling occasions, it was so loud as to be 
heard at an incredible distance; and with a very strange noise pre- 
ceding it, as if he were hallooing after somebody a long way off, 
and the same kind of noise as he always made when in a passion; 
and this was peculiar to him. When in his house, however, giy- 
ing orders about his domestic arrangements, his voice was uncom- 
monly mild, and very low. 

“In regard to his sentiments of religion and policy, they may 
be pretty well gathered from sundry passages in the narrative:— 
with respect to his religion in particular, it is difficult to say 
whether he had any: it is certain that he disbelieved most of the 
doctrines taught by the priests, for although he believed that they 
were really inspired, when they pretended to be so, yet he thought 
that frequently a great deal of what they declared to be the senti- 
ments of the god, was their own invention; and this particularly 
in regard to what did not suit his own sentiments. He never, 
however, declared his opinion of these things in public; though he 
expressed them very decidedly to Mr. Mariner, and some of his 
intimate friends. He used to say, that the gods would always 
favour that party in war in which there were the greatest chiefs 
and warriors. He did not believe that the gods paid much atten- 
tion in other respects to the affairs of mankind; nor did he think 
they could have any reason for doing so,—no more than man 
could have any reason or interest in attending to the affairs of the 
gods. He believed in the doctrine of a future state, agreeably to 
the notions entertained by his countrymen; that is, that chiefs and 
mataboles, having souls, exist hereafter in Bolotoo, according to 
their rank in this world; but that the common people, having no 
souls, or those only that die with their bodies, are without any 
hope of a future existence. (p. 429—432, vol. 1.) 

He was succeeded by his son, a man whose intellect was of a 
very superior kind, and who, unlike his father, was void of politi- 
cal ambition, and sought rather the happiness of his people than 
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the extension of his power. He was an admirer of the arts, and 
a philosopher among savages. 

Mr. Mariner now began to be very solicitous to return to his 
native country in a time of peace, when he had nothing on which 
to employ himself but objects of amusement. Sometimes with 
Finow the younger, or with the chiefs, and sometimes alone, by 
way of recreation, he would frequently go, for two or three days 
together, among the neighbouring islands on fishing excursions; 
as he was one evening returning homeward in his canoe, he espied 
a sail in the westward horizon, just as the sun had descended below 
it. He was then with three servants that worked on his planta- 
tion, and he insisted that they should make for the vessel. They 
admitted that they had seen her before, but that their fear of his 
wishing to go on board prevented them from pointing her out to 
him; as they had often heard their chiefs say that they never meant 
to let him go if they could help it, and these attendants were ap- 
prehensive that their brains would be knocked out if they suffered 
him to escape. It was not until one of the men was killed by 
Mariner that he could succeed in approaching the vessel, which 
he reached about day-light the next morning. The brig proved 
to be the Favourite, captain Fiske, from Port Jackson, of about 
130 tons burthen. Mr. Mariner was received, and from on board 
sent an invitation to the king, when Finow, with his sister and se- 
veral of her female attendants, visited him, bringing presents of 
provisions; and so delighted was his majesty with every thing he 
saw in the ship, and so desirous was he of acquiring those accom- 
plishments which raised Europeans so much above the Tonga 
people, that he was with difficulty dissuaded from accompanying 
Mr. Mariner to Europe. 

“ Finow’s sister, who was a very beautiful, lively girl, proposed 
in joke to go to England, and see the white women: she asked if 
they would allow her to wear the Tonga dress; ‘ though, perhaps,’ 
she said, ‘ that would not do in such a cold country in the winter 
season. I dont know what I should do at that time: but Togi tells 
me that you have hot-houses for plants from warm climates, so I 
should like to live all winter in a hot-house. Could I bathe there 
two or three times a day without being seen? I wonder whether I 
should stand a chance of getting a husband; but my skin is so 
brown, I suppose none of the young fafadangi men would have 
me; and it would be a great pity to leave so many handsome young 
chiefs at Vavaoo, and go to England to live a single life.—If I 
were to go to England, I would amass a great quantity of beads, 
and then I should like to return to Tonga, because in England 
beads are so common that nobody would admire me for wearing 
them, and I should not have the pleasure of being envied.-—She 
said, laughing, that either the white men must make very kind 
and good-tempered husbands, or else the white women must have 
very little spirit, for them to live so long together without parting. 
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d | She thought the custom of having only one wife a very good one, 
: provided the husband loved her; if not, it was a very bad one, be- 


Ss cause he would tyrannize over her the more, whereas if his at- 
h tention was divided between five or six, and he did not behave 
h _ kindly towards them, it would be very easy to deceive him.” (p. 
y | 32—34, vol. ii.) 

'S «“ Before the ship’s departure, Mr. Mariner was charged with 
35 several messages from the chiefs of Vavaoo to those of Hapai. 
d Among others, Finow sent his strong recommendations to Toobo 
w Toa to be contented with the Hapai Islands, and not to think of 
\- _ invading Vavaoo; to stay and look to the prosperity of his own do- 
y _ minions, for that was the way to preserve peace and happiness.— 
iS |. ¢Tell him again,’ said he, ‘ that the best way to make a country 
0 _ powerful and strong against all enemies, is to cultivate it well, for 
rt ' then the people have something worth fighting for, and will de- 
y- OF fend it with invincible bravery: I have adopted this plan, and his 
d §& attempts upon Vavaoo will be in vain!’ ” (p. 34, vol. ii.) 

y io The civil ranks of society in the Tonga Islands may be divided 
h — _ into How, or King, Egi, or Nobles, Matabooles, Mooas and Tooas. 
d The king is an arbitrary monarch, and his influence over the peo- 
it _ ple is derived from hereditary right, the supposed protection of 
d the gods, his reputation as a warrior, and lastly but principally, 
>- — from the number and strength of his fighting men. The Egi are 
of — those persons who are related to the divine family of Tooitonga 
e | and Veachi, or to the royal house, and in point of rank, the for- 
\- mer are considered to be superior to the latter, and even the king 
‘a himself is allowed the priority only in power. The Matabooles 
g are a sort of honourable attendants upon the chiefs, and are their 


companions and counsellors. They are more or less regarded 
according to the rank of the chief to whom they are attached, and 


if | they have the management of all ceremonies. The Mooas are 
sf either the brothers, or descendants of Matabooles. This order 
has much to do in assisting at the public ceremonies. Like the 
Is Matabooles they form part of the retinve of chiefs, and most of 
I them are professors of some art. The Tooas, who till the ground, 
e compose the bulk and the lowest order of the people. Some of 
I them are employed occasionally in performing the tattow, club- 
0 carving, shaving, and according to their abilities in other duties, 
e for the discharge of which they meet with encouragement by pre- 
g sents. Of the attention paid to age, sex, and infancy, we have the 
I following particulars. 

Ss é ** Old persons of both sexes are highly reverenced on account 
d _ of their age and experience, in so much that it constitutes a branch 
¢ | of their first moral and religious duty, viz. to reverence the gods, 
e __ the chiefs, and aged persons; and consequently there is hardly 
d _ any instance in these islands of old age being wantonly insulted. 
re 4 * Women have considerable respect shown to them on account 


of their sex, independent of the rank they might otherwise hold 
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| as nobles. They are considered to contribute much to the com- 
2 hes forts :and domestic happiness of the other sex, and as they are the 
edi | weaker of the two, it is thought unmanly not to show them atten- 
Bes tion and kind regard; they are therefore not subjected to hard la- 
att ak bour or any very menial work. Those that are nobles rank like 
the rnen according to the superiority of their relationship. Ifa 
Bek woman not a noble is the wife or daughter of a mataboole, she 
: ranks as a mataboole; if she be a noble, she is superior in rank to 
him, and so are the children male and female; but in domestic 
matters she submits entirely to his arrangements; notwithstanding 
Males: Ty this, however, she never loses the respect from her husband due 
to her rank, that is to say, he is obliged to perform the ceremony 
of mo’é-mo’é (touching the feet) before he can feed himself. If 
¥ the husband and wife are both nobles of equal rank, the ceremony 
, of mo'é-mo’é is dispensed with; but where there is any difference 
ot the inferior must perform this ceremony to be freed from the 
1 taboo (the offence of taking what is prohibited.) If a woman 
ae marries a man higher in rank than herself, she always derives 
additional respect on that account; but a man having a wife who 
is a greater noble than himself acquires no additional respect from 

this source, but he has the advantage of her larger property. 

It. is a custom in the Tonga islands for women to be what they 
call mothers to children or grown up young persons who are not 
their own, for the purpose of providing them or seeing that they 
are provided with all the conveniences of life; and this is often 
done, although their own natural mothers be living, and residing 
near the spot,—no doubt for the sake of greater care and atten- 
tion, or to be afterwards a substitute for the true parent, in the 
event of her premature death.” (p. 97—98. vol. ii.) 

The religion of the Tonga Islands is said to consist chiefly in 
the following notions. 

That there are Hotooas, or superior beings, who can dispense 
good and evil to mankind. That the souls of deceased nobles and 
matabooles, have the same power in an inferior degree. That 
there are Hootoa Pow, (mischievous gods,) who never dispense 

) good but always evil; that all human evil is inflicted by the gods, 
‘ ‘= either on account of the neglect of some religious duty, by the 
J person who suffers the infliction, or by the Egi whom he serves, 
that all Egi have souls which exist hereafter, not on account of 
i their moral merit, but of their rank in this world. The Matabooles 














































Be: also go to Bolotoo (Heaven) after death, where they are ministers 
BP to the gods. Whether the Mooas are admitted to Heaven is 
a doubtful, but the Tooas have no souls, or such only as perish with 
SON the body. The human soul, during life, is not supposed to be an 
eee) essence distinct from the corporeal frame; the primitive gods and 


deceased nobies, it is assumed, appear sometimes to mankind to 
warn or assist them, sometimes are incorporated with lizards and 
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other animals for beneficent purposes; and omens with inspitations 
constitute also part of the creed. ) 7 

“ The Tonga people do not indeed believe in any future state 
of rewards and punishment, but they believe in that first of all 
religious tenets, that there is a power and intelligence superier 
to all that is human, which is able to control their actions, and 
which discovers all their most secret thoughts; and though they 
consider this power and intelligence to be inherent in a number 
of individual beings, the principle of belief is precisely the same; 
itis perhaps equally strong, and as practically useful as if they 
considered it all concentrated in their chief god. They firmly 
believe that the gods approve of virtue, and are displeased with 
vice; that every man has his tutelar deity, who will proteet him 
as long as he conducts himself as he ought to do; but, if he does 
not, will leave him to the approaches of misfortune, disease, and 
death. And here we find some ground on which to establish a 
virtuous line of conduct: but this is not sufficient: there is im plant- 
ed in the human breast, a knowledge or sentiment, which enables. 
us sometimes, if not always, to distinguish between the beauty of 
disinterestedness and the foul ugliness of what is low, sordid, and 
selfish; and the effect of this sentiment is one of the strongest 
marks of character in the natives of these islands.” (p. 149. vol. ii.) 

With regard to the sex, we cannot here call it the fair sex, we 
have the following curious particulars. 

“ The next subject we shall consider is chastity. In respect 
to this, their notions are widely different from those of most Eu- 
ropean nations; we must, therefore, first examine what are their. 
own ideas respecting this matter, and if they are such as are con- 
sistent with public decorum and due order and regularity in the 
social state, without tending to enervate the mind or debase the 
character of man, we shall take those ideas as the standard by 
which to judge them, and as far as they act consistently thereto, 
we shall call them chaste, and as far as they infringe upon it we 
Shall deem them offenders. But here it may be asked how are 
we to judge whether their own notions upon this subject are coi- 
sistent with the good order of society, kc. To this we can make 
no other answer than by referring to the actual state of society 
there, and pointing out those evils which may be supposed to arise 
from their wrong notions upon this subject. 

“In the first place, it is universally considered a positive duty 
in every married woman to remain true to her husband. What 
we mean by a married woman is, one who cohabits with a man, 
and lives under his roof and protection, holding an establishment 
of him. A woman’s marriage is frequently independent of her 


' consent, she having been betrothed by her parents, at an early age, 


to some chief, mataboole or mova: perhaps about one-third of the 
married women have been thus betrothed; the remaining two 
thirds have married with their free consent. Every married woman 
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must remain with her hustand whether she choose it or not, until 
he please to divorce her. Mr. Mariner thinks that about two thirds 
of the women are married, and of this number full half remain 
with their husbands till death separates them; that is to say, full 
ene third of the female population remain married till either 
themselves or their husbands die: the remaining two thirds are 
married and are soon divorced, and are married'again perhaps 
three, four, or five times in their lives, with the exception of a 
few who, from whim or some accidental cause, are never mar- 
ried; so that about one third of the whole female population, as 
before stated, are at any given point of time unmarried.” (p. 166 
— 168. vol. ii.) 


No man is understood to be bound to conjugal fidelity, but 
notwithstanding this admitted liberty of conduct, we are told that 
most of the married men are tolerably true to their wives. If 
they have any other amour, it is kept a secret from the lady, 
because it is unnecessary to excite jealousy, and cruel to produce 
unhappiness. With respect to the unmarried men, they range 
at large with more freedom, but they seldom make any deliberate 
attempts upon the continence of the wives of others. 

We do not know if our European wives will be perfectly satis- 
fied with the cause to which family repose is assigned by the au- 
thor. 


‘* As to domestic quarrels, they are seldom known, but this 
inust be said to happen rather from the absolute power which 
every man holds in his own family: for even if his wife be of su- 
perior rank, he is nevertheless of the highest authority in all do- 
mestic matters, and no woman entertains the least idea of rebel- 
ling against that authority; and if she should, even her own rela- 
tions would not take her part, unless the conduct of her husband 
were undoubtedly cruel. That the men are also capable of much 
paternal affection, Mr Mariner has witnessed many proofs, some 
of which have been related; and we have already mentioned that 
filial piety is a most important duty, and appears to be universally 
felt. 

“ Upon these grounds we would venture to say, that the natives 
of these islands are rather to be considered a chaste than a liber- 
tine people; and that, even compared with the most civilized na- 
tions, their character in this respect is to be rated at no mean 
height; and if a free intercourse could exist with European so- 
ciety, it is a matter of great doubt (whatever might be the change 


in their sentiments), if their habits or dispositions in this respect 


would be much improved by copying the examples of their in- 
structors. If, on the other hand, we compare them to the natives 
of the Society islands, and the Sandwich islands, we should add 
insult to injustice.” (p. 179—180. vol. ii.) 
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Mr. Mariner having, in the preceding chapters given an account 
of the state of religion and morals in these islands, proceeds to 
develop the progress in useful knowledge. He first treats of 
the l.ealing art, in his notice of which we apprehend he has been 
materially assisted by his learned editor. 

Ail the remedies resorted to among these people may be rank- 
ed under three heads: invocation, sacrifice, and external operation; 
excepting that they sometimes resort to infusions of a few plants 
taken internally, which produce, however, nosensible effect, either 
upon the system or the disease. 

No native of Tonga undertakes to practise surgery unless he 
has been at the Fiji Islands, which are about three day’s sail, or 
100 leagues distant from Tonga. The constant wars in that situa- 
tion afford abundant experience to the professors. 


“ The three most important operations are cawso, or parracen- 
tesis thoracis; ¢oocolosi, or an operation for the cure of tetanus, 
which consists in making a seton in the urethra; and do0ca, or cas- 
tration. 

“ Cawso is an operation which is performed to allow of the 
escape of extravasated blood, which has lodged in the cavity of 
the thorax, in consequence of wounds, or for the extraction of a 
broken arrow. There are no other instances where they think of 
performing it. The instruments they use are a piece of bamboo 
and a splinter of shell; sometimes a probe made of the stem of 
the cocoa-nut leaf. Mr. Mariner has seen a number of persons 
on whom the operation had been performed, and who were in 
perfect health; and two instances of the fact itself he was an eye- 
witness to.” (p. 246—247. vol. ii.) 

“ The most common surgical operation among them is what 
they call saffa, which is topical blood letting, and is performed by 
making, with a shell, incisions in the skin to the extent of about 
half an inch in various parts of the body, particularly in the lum- 
bar region and extremities, for the relief of pains, lassitude, &c.; 
also for inflamed tumours they never fail to promote a flow of 
blood from the part; by the same means they open abscesses, and 
press out the purulent matter: in cases of hard indolent tumours, 
they either apply ignited tapa, or hot bread fruit repeatedly, so as 
to blister the part and ultimately to produce a purulent surface. 
Ill-conditioned ulcers, particularly in those persons whose con- 
stitution disposes to such things, are scarified by shells; those 
that seem disposed to heal are allowed to take their course with- 
out any application. 

“In cases of sprains, the affected part is rubbed with a mixture 


_ of oil and water, the friction being always continued in one di- 


rection, that is to say, from the smaller towards the larger branches 
of the vessels. Friction, with the dry hand, is also often used in 
similar and other cases, for the purpose of relieving pain.” (p. 
261. vol. ii.) 
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As we approach the close of the work we have some general 
observations on the arts and manufactures of these islands; such 
as canoe building, inlaying with ivory, net making, carving clubs, 
and culinary preparations; but we do not observe in this part of 
the work any thing of sufficient novelty and interest to justify 
additional extracts, and especially as the ingenuity of the peopie 
in regard to several of these particulars, is described with the 
assistance of plates, and with much minuteness of detail by Cook 
and other navigators. 

We must likewise limit ourselves with regard to a part of the 
work which we have before described as of great value and im- 
portance; we mean the grammar and vocabulary of the Tonga 
language; which is a permanent acquisition that will be had re- 
course to by every person who visits Tonga and the neighbouring 
islands. 

To Cook’s voyages is also added a very brief vocabulary, wsich 
was collected during a residence of only two or three months in 
these situations, and although so much talent was applied in the 
few particulars of which it consists, yet in point of accuracy it 
can admit of no competition with that before us, which was the 
result of four year’s residence with this remote people. There 
are, however, some omissions by Mr. Mariner which we cannot 
easily account for, and some variations which it may be as difh- 
cult to explain. Bread fruit Maiee, Shaddock Moree, Elbow 
Etoee, although in Cook’s vocabulary are here excluded. Neck- 
lace, in Cook, is attahoa, in Mariner, cahooa, or cacala. A mat 
to wear in the former is egreeai, in the latter gnafi-gnafi. To 
sneeze, in the first, is efangus, in the other mafatooa. A rat is 
epallo in Cook, and gooma in Mariner. We might mention fifty 
other examples, where there is not the smallest similarity in the 
two versions. 

We cannot avoid repeating our complaint of the deficiency of 
this work with regard to all geographical illustrations, of which 
most writers possessing Mr. Mariner’s qualifications are usually 
abundant, even to unnecessary prolixity of detail; and the omission 
is the more to be regretted, because no map or chart is afforded 
to the work, so that the reader must be in the greatest imaginable 
perplexity, unless he be provided with the charts of Cook’s voy- 
ages, with those of the ship Duff, or others of the like descrip- 
tion. We confess that we should have been satisfied with a de- 
lineation in the simplest form, but without some such aid the lo- 
calities are wholly unintelligible. 

The latitude of Port Refuge, in Vavaoo, is stated with sufhi- 
cient accuracy, being only 14 minutes more south than that as- 
signed to it in the voyage of Capt. James Wilson. ‘Tasman, who 
appeared in the neighbourhood as early as Jan. 1642-3, lays down 
an island about south latitude 19, which is within 10 minutes of 
that ascribed to Port Refuge, and which is probably Vavaoo, now 
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supposed to be a new discovery. Cook states that it never was 
visited by any Kuropean. That navigator was certainly deceived 
by the natives of the Friendly Islands, from some interested mo- 
tives with regard to Vavaoo, and subsequently, when its dimen- 
sions and importance became known to him, he had no convenient 
opportunity to explore it. Vavaoo, although not comprehended 
in his map eo nomine, yet is among the sixty-one islands named 
in his catalogue of this cluster, and it is distinguished by italics, 
as being classed with the largest. He ranks it with Hamoa and 
Pidgee (Fiji,) the last of these belonging to a distinct government, 
and a separate Archipelago. 

The Hapai Islands are also noticed by Tasman. The princi- 
pal of them he called Rotterdam, the native appellation being 
Anamooka, and they extend, according to Cook, south west by 
south, and north east by north about nineteen miles. Lefooga is 
the most fertile of these, and it is consequently the most populous. 
The inhabitants of the whole of the Tonga Islands have been 
computed at 200,000, distributed over 150 of these minute pro- 
minences in the mighty Pacific. The way in which the distances 
between these points of land were ascertained by Cook, was from 
the ume which the natives represented as necessary to.complete 
their voyages. They sail, he says, in their canoes about eight 
miles an hour; the sun is their guide by day, and the stars by 
night. When by the atmospheric vapours the heavenly bodies 
are obscured, attention is paid to the direction from whence the 
winds and waves strike upon the vessel. In the computation of 
distance the night is not included, and a day’s sail is somewhat 
within @ hundred miles. Mr. Mariner has given an amusing ac- 
count of the use he made of a pocket compass on one occasion, 
and of the difficulty with which he acquired the dominion of the 
vesscl, from the incredulity of his companions. By their com- 
pliance alone he and they were preserved from that destruction 
to which many of the islanders must be annually consigned, on 
2ccount of their ignorance of such an inestimable discovery. 

The botanical omissions in these volumes are of the less con- 
sequence, because the Tonga Islands produce the same plants as 
Otaheite; and although, according to Forster, some others not 
indigenous in the latter, flourish in the former, yet the inquiry 
with regard to them seems to be rather curious to the naturalist 
than useful to the public. 

There is one part of the history which we read with much un- 
easiness. Cook says of these places, at the time of his visits, 
‘No one wants the common necessaries of life. Joy and con- 
tentment are painted on every face, and an easy freedom prevails 
in all ranks of people;” and that worthy navigator, when he quit- 
ted the situation, after a stay of between two and three months, 
consoled himself with the thought, that he had improved the con- 
dition of this remote quarter. Very different was the state of 
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things when Mr. Mariner, after the lapse of about thirty years, 
arrived: there was neither peace at home nor abroad; the island 
which was the seat of government had been divided into petty 
states, that were constantly at war with each other; and ten or 
twelve years of hostility with the neighbouring islands, were ter- 
minated only by the fatigue and anxiety the elder Finow had en- 
dured from incessant action. It is true that his sucessor, from 
his pacific character and enlightened judgment, presents a more 
tranquil prospect, and we shall be happy to learn from succeed- 
ing adventurers that the condition of repose is regained, which 
was the theme of eulogy and admiration with Capt. Cook, and 


which acquired for these stations the pleasing appellation of the 
Friendly Islands. 





Art. VII.— Account of the Expedition to Baffin’s Bay, under 
Captain Ross and Lieutenant Parry. Drawn up from Captain 


Ross’s account of the Voyage, and other sources of informa- 
tion. 


In the year 1815, and the two succeeding years, numerous 
masses of ice were seen floating in the Atlantic; and in 1817, it 
was reported by vessels from the arctic regions, that a very con- 
siderable extent of ice had disappeared between Greenland and 
Spitzbergen. These unusual appearances directed the attention 
of the learned to the almost forgotten subject of a passage across 
the Pole. An ingenious and intelligent writer published several 
dissertations in the Quarterly Review, for the purpose of demon- 
strating the practicability of a passage across the polar seas. The 
breaking up of the ice on the east coast of Greenland, held out 
to him the prospect of arriving directly at the Pole through an 
open sea; while the want of precision in Baffin’s narration of his 
voyage, combined with physical and hydrographical considera- 
tions, induced him to expunge the bay of Baffin from our maps; 
and to predict the existence of a passage to Behring’s straits by 
the Northern extremity cf the American continent. 

Captain Scoresby, who had distinguished himself in no fewer 
than sixteen voyages to the Arctic regions, had maintained, that 
the Pole, guarded by a frozen barrier, could only be approached 
by the alternate use of boats, and of sledges drawn by dogs; while 
his learned opponent, on the authority of every iceberg that 
travelled to the south, insisted that a change of temperature had 
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effected an opening through the frozen ridge; and that while we 
accomplished the great object of a passage across the Pole, we 
migit execute, also, the more romantic enterprise of releasing the 
lost colony of Eastern Greenland, whom the accumulated ice was 
supposed to have for ever separated from the rest of the world. 

The public took a deep interest in speculations like these, 
where the dry details of hydrography were enlivened by discus- 
sions and schemes almost bordering upon romance; and though 
they were assailed by pvetical theories of climate, and the usual 
allowance of malevolent predictions, yet the general expectation 
of advancing the interests of natural science, and of practical na- 
vigation, would not permit itself to be damped; and there were 
a few, more sanguine than the rest, who expected that the Brit- 
ish flag would be fixed upon the Pole of the world, whether it 
was deposited from a sledge and four, or more formally trans- 
planted from the quarter-deek of a British vessel. 

With the greatest liberality and love of science, the British 
government equipped four vessels, viz. the Isabella of 385 tons, 
and the Alexander of 252 1-2 tons, under the command of cap- 
tain Ross and lieutenant Parry, for the purpose of exploring the 
passage through Baffin’s bay; and the Dorothea of 382 tons, and 
the Trent of 249, under the command of captain Buchan and 
lieutenant Franklin, with the view of penetrating directly into the 
Polar regions, by the way of Spitzbergen. These vessels were 
adapted in the most scientific manner, for the perils which they 
had to encounter, and every precaution was taken for insuring 
the health and comfort of their respective crews, and for accom- 
plishing in the most satisfactory manner the general object of 
the expedition. 

The expedition under captain Ross left Deptford on the 18th 
April 1818. It reached Lerwick in Shetland on the 30th, and on 
the Ist of June it entered Davis’s straits, after encountering an 
iceberg about 40 feet high and 1000 feet long. On the 14th of 
June it reached Whale Islands, in latitude 63° 54’ and longitude 
58° $0’; and on the 17th, a landing was effected on Waygat or 
Hare Island, where they continued two days making observations 
in a fixed observatory. After leaving Waygat Island on the 
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20th, captain Ross.began to experience the difficulties and perils 
of navigating an icy sea. Foliowed by thirty-nine sail of Green- 
land whalers, the Isabella and Alexander were conducted with 
great skill and perseverance through narrow and intricate chan- 
nels, sometimes closed in by floes of ice, sometimes exposed to 
the impulse of these driving masses, and at other times lifted 
out of the water by their mutual approach. By warping, tow- 
ing, and tracking the vessels, which was sometimes performed by 
the whole ship’s company marching to music, they reached the 
latitude of 75° 50’ where new perils awaited them. The wind 
having increased to a gale on the 7th of August, the floes of 
ice closed in upon them on all sides. The pressure upon the ves- 
sels continuing to increase, it became a trial of strength between 
the wood and the ice. Every support threatened to give way. 
The beams in the hold began to bend, and the iron tanks 
settled together. At this critical moment, the Isabella rose several 
feet, and the ice, which was more than six feet thick, broke 
against her sides, curling back upon itself. The great stress 
now fell upon her bow, and after being a second time lifted up, she 
was carried with great violence against the Alexander. The ice 
anchors and cables broke one after another; and the sterns of 
the two ships came so violently into contact, as to crush to pieces 
a boat that could not be removed in time. By this tremendous 
collision, the anchors were broken, and the result might have 
proved fatal to both vessels, had not the ice exhausted its fury, 
and by the separation of the two contending fields permitted the 
Isabella to pass the Alexander with comparatively little damage. 

According to sir Charles Giesecké, the island of Tessiursak, in 
latitude 74° 15’, and about eighty miles north of Uppernavic, was 
the most northern inhabited part of Greenland. The line of the 
coast, he was no longer able to trace beyond 72° 30’; but he had 
carefully examined the numerous islands by which it is fringed, 
and which are so crowded, that a ship at sea cannot fail to con- 
sider them as part of the continent. Sir Charles had penetrated 
as far as Nullok, Saitok, and Ujordlersoak, to the latitude of 76° 
30’, but had found no inhabitants in any of the twenty-three islands 
to the north of Tessiursak. Between the parallels of 76° and 
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77° however, captain Ross discovered a tribe of Esquimaux, who 
reside principally a few miles to the north of Cape Dudley Dig- 
ges, and who, during the summer months, spread themselves 
about 30 or 40 miles to the north or south. A few of the south- 
ern stragglers appeared on the 8th of August, in latitude 75° 55’, 


in longitude 65° 37’, and were recognized by a general shout, 
which they set up for the purpose of frightening away the ships, 
which they regarded as animals sent trom the sun and moon to 
destroy them. ‘They rode in sledges, drawn by dogs, and when 
their shout was returned from the ships, they wheeled round, and 
drove off with great velocity to their habitations. In order to in- 
duce them to approach, captain Ross erected a pole, on which he 
fixed a flag, and a bag containing presents, and then sailed to a 
distance. The natives however, did not re-appear, till the 10th of 
August, when eight sledges were seen advancing by a circuit- 
ous route. The natives, halted about a mile from the Isabella, 
ascended a small iceberg, and were induced to approach, when 
they observed John Saccheuse, a southern Esquimaux, who ac- 
companied the expedition, advancing from the ship, with a white 
flag and presents. When both parties had arrived as near to 
each other as a chasm in the ice would permit, Saccheuse soon 
discovered that they spoke the Humock dialect, which prevails 
in the Womens Islands, and which he had fortunately learned, 
when a child. Bv this means he was enabled to remove the 
alarm which the sight of the ships had at first occasioned, and 
to prevail on them to go on board of the Isabella. The scenes which 
were there exhibited at this and subsequent interviews, though 
extremely amusing to those who witnessed them, do not present us 
with much new information respecting the inhabitants of these for- 
lorn regions. The dress and the manners of the Esquimaux, 
their sledges drawn by the dogs, their domestic arrangements, 
their superstitions, and their methods of procuring their food, have 
been all described with such accuracy by sir Charles.Giesecké, 
who resided eight years in their country, that it is not easy to 
gather any new information from the descriptions of more hur- 
ried visiters. There are some points, however, in the narrative 
of captain Ross, and captain Sabine, to which we cannot fail to 
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attach a very high degree of interest. Although the canoe is in 
universal use among the southern Greenlanders, yet this simple 
apparatus, so easily constructed, and apparently so necessary 
to the very existence of tribes who are clothed and fed by the 
produce of the sea, appears to be entirely unknown to this remote 
people. They have no word for it in their language; and though 
accustomed to see their waves navigated by icebergs, yet they 
are said to have considered the two ships of discovery, as living 
animals swimming upon the surface of the deep. This utter ig- 
norance of the art of navigation, and of every other people but 
themselves, will appear the more remarkable, when we consider, 
that the islands of Nullok and Ujordlersoak, which were examin- 
ed by sir Charles Giesecké, and are known to the southern 
Greenlanders, cannot be distant more than 30 miles from the spot 
where captain Ross discovered the new Esquimaux * In the manu- 
script map of sir Charles, in the possession of Thomas Allan, 
Esq. and which we have now before us, the southern side of Nul- 
lok is placed in 76° of north latitude, and he has laid down seven 
islands to the north of Nullok, one of which reaches as high as 
76° 30’. Now, the spot where captain Ross first observed the 
inhabitants, had littke more than 76° north latitude, and it is not 
likely that sir Charles Giesecké could have erred more than half 
a degree in his latitude. 

The existence of meteoric iron in the mountains of this deso- 
late region, appears to have been distinctly ascertained by captain 
Ross. The knives of the Esquimaux, one of which we have in our 
possession, consists of one or more pieces of flattened iron, insert- 
ed in a groove, made in a piece of bone. This iron was at first 
supposed to have been obtained from nails or iron hoops acci- 
dentally driven on their shores; but it appeared from a more minute 
investigation, that it had been knocked by a stone from two large 
masses lying on a hill near the shore, called Sowallick, derived 
no doubt from sowie, a word which signifies iron. One of these 
pieces is said to be altogether iron, and about two feet in diame- 


* From this and many other considerations, we cannot permit ourselves 
to believe that the canoe is unknown to this tribe. 
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ter; while the other was described as a hard and dark rock, from 
which small pieces of iron were obtained by breaking it. 

The iron of which these knives are made was examined by Dr. 
Wollaston, who found it contain from three to four per cent. of 
nickel; and who remarks “ that it appears to differ in no respect 
from those masses of which so many have now been found on va- 
rious tracts of the surface of the earth; and which, in some few 
instances from tradition, and in all, from the analysis, appear to 
be of meteoric origin.” . 

On the 16th of August, captain Ross left the Prince Regent’s 
Bay, and after rounding Cape York, he continued his course along 
the laud, among numerous bergs, and pieces of loose ice. The 
snow on the face of the cliffs presented an appearance of a very 
singular kind, and appeared to have the colour of the deepest 
crimson. The colouring matter seemed to have penetrated in 
some places to the depth of ten or twelve inches, and the snow 
had the appearance of having been a long time in that state. 
These cliffs extended about eight miles, and were denominated 
the Crimson Cliffs. Dr. Wollaston, who examined the colouring 
matter of the crimson snow, conceives it to be of vegetable origin. 
“The red matter,” he observes, “ consists of minute globules, 
trom yopo (© Foy Of an inch in diameter. They appear to be 
subdivided internally, into about eight or ten cells. The colour 
seems to belong to the contents of the globule, and not to its coat. 
The contents, which are of an oily nature, are not soluble in wa- 
‘er, but they may be dissolved in rectified spirits of wine.” 

On the 18th of August, to the north of Cape Dudley Digges, 
several huts were plainly distinguished, and were supposed to be 
Petowack, the residence of the chief of the Esquimaux, who had 
been obscurely alluded to in the conversation with the natives. 
Wolstenholm Sound, which agreed precisely with Baffin’s de- 
scription of it, was now in sight. It seemed to be about eighteen 
or twenty leagues in depth, and was completely blocked up with 
ice. On the same day Whale Sound was discovered; and Carey’s 
Island, which appeared to be about twelve leagues from the 
“oast, were distinctly seen. 
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Captain Ross now sailed across the bay, and in the passage of 
the ships to the opposite shore, the officers, both of the Isabella 
and the Alexander, were satisfied that they saw the land distinctly 
round the top of the Bay. Smith’s Sound, the only one which ex- 
isted in this part of the Bay, was completely shut up with ice, so 
that no farther hopes were entertained of a north-west passage in 
this direction. 

The ships of discovery had now reached the latitude of 76° 55’, 
and longitude 74° 56! 48”’ west, and began to decend the western 
coast of Baffin’s Bay. Jones’ Sound was seen on the 21st com- 
pletely blocked up with ice, and on the 23d, a piece of fir wood 
was picked up with nails in it, and bearing the marks of the plane 
and adze. On the 3! st the expedition entered Lancaster’s Sound. At 
a little before four o’clock A. M. the land was seen at the bottom 
of the inlet by the officers of the watch, but before captain Ross 
got upon deck, a space of about seven degrees of the compass 
was obscured by the fog. This land was a high ridge of moun- 
tains extending directly across the bottom of the inlet. At twelve 
o’clock, Mr. Beverly, who went up to the crow’s nest, reported 
that he had seen the land across the Bay, except for a very ‘short 
space; but even this uncertainty was removed about three o’clock, 
when captain Ross went on deck, and at the distance of about 
eight leagues, distinctly saw the land round the bottom of the Bay, 
forming a connected chain of mountains with those which extend- 
ed along the north and south sides. Captain Ross also saw a con- 
tinuity of ice, at the distance of seven miles, extending from one 
side of the Bay to the other. 

The testimony of captain Ross, thus distinctly given, has been 
called in question in an indirect manner, by captain Sabine, who 
accompanied the expedition; and who still holds out expectations 


of a north-west passage through one or the other of the seven 
sounds in Baffin’s Bay.* 


* When speaking of the inlets or sounds discovered by Baffin, captain 
Sabine says, ‘‘It is partly on these inlets that the hopes of persons who 
have thought since then of the probability of a passage, have been fixed. 
It has been expected, that one or more will be found to communicate with 
the northern ocean. They have remained unexplored, and still remain so 
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We have no hesitation in admitting, that the land round the 
bottom of Lancaster Sound was not: seen by captain Sabine, or 
any of the officers of the Isabella and the Alexander, beside 
captain Ross; but this is no evidence at all against the continuity 
of the land, unless, these gentlemen assure us, that they were 
upon deck, looking out for the land, during the ten minutes when 
the fog cleared away, and enabled captain Koss to trace the out- 
line of the hills round the bottom of the Bay. 

The variation of the needle in Lancaster Sound, as observed on 
board the Isabella, was no less than 114°; and it is deeply to be 
regretted, that captain Ross could find here no harbour, where 
the variation and the dip of the needle might have been accurately 
ascertained, out of the reach of the ship’s attraction. 

As captain Ross was required, by his instructions, to look for 
the north-east point of America, or the north-west passage, (as 


There are altogether seven sounds, of which five only are interesting,. 
from being on the northern and western coasts. Of these, the first is 
Wolstenholm Sound, the entrance of which we passed at a few miles dis- 
tance, sufficiently near to identify it, ** by the island in the midst, which 
maketh two entrances.”” Of Whale Sound, we could just discern the 
opening in the coast, being thirty or forty miles distant from us. Of 
Smith’s Sound, ‘* the greatest and longest in all this Bay, and which run- 
neth to the north of 78°,” we can say nothing, as our extreme north was 
in 76° 53. We were near the entrance of Jones’ Sound, but not so near 
as Baffin, who sent his boat on shore. We had thick weather: the sound 
was full of ice, and not then accessible. The last is Lancaster's Sound, 
which Baffin merely opened, but we sailed into it for about thirty miles. 
It is needless to enter into a detail here, of the many encouraging coinci- 
dences which awaited us in this the only one of Baffin’s Sounds into which 
we entered; the great depth of water, the sudden increase of temperature, 
the absence of ice, the direction of the swell, the width of the shores apart, 
(exceeding that of Behring’s Straits,) and the different character of the 
country on the north and south sides, especially in the latter, appearing to 
be wooded. This magnificent inlet, will no doubt be fully explored by the 
expedition now fitting; and those who are so employed, will have the privi- 


_ lege of being the first whose curiosity will be gratified in following where 


it may lead, or in putting its termination, should there prove one, beyond a 
question.” Quarterly Journal, No. XIII. p. 93. 
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he understood this to mean,) about the 72d degree of latitude, he 
did not allow himself to be detained by any minor objects, in so 
high a latitude as Lancaster Sound, and therefore made the best 
of his way to the south. 

On the 11th of September, when about seven leagues to the 
westward of the island called Agnes’s Monument, they fell in 
with an enormous iceberg, about 4169 yards, or nearly two and a 
half miles long, 3869 yards broad, 51 feet high, and aground in 
61 fathoms of water, so that its real altitude must have been 417 
feet. After ascending this iceberg, for the purpose of measuring 
the dip, and the variation, the party were received on its flat 
summit, by a white bear. They immediately advanced to attack 
it, but though at first it showed some disposition to stand on the 
defensive, it made for the other side of the iceberg, and threw it- 
self into the sea, over the edge of a precipice fifty feet high. 

During the rest of September, the ships of discovery were 
employed in coasting along the western shores of Baffin’s Bay. 
On the 19th of September, they reached Cape Walsingham, 
and on the Ist of October, they were off the Earl of War- 
wick’s Foreland, where Cumberland Strait commences, with a 
breadth of between thirty and forty miles. In the morning, the tide 
was observed to carry the ships to the westward, and in the af- 
ternoon, to the south-east, at the rate of two miles an hour. This 
strong current at the entrance of the strait, naturally impressed 
captain Ross with a belief, that there was a much better chance 
of passage here, than in any part of Baffin’s Bay; but the season 
was now far advanced, and as his instructions to quit the ice “ by 
the Ist of October, at the latest,’ were of the most peremptory 
nature, he had no alternative but to leave the examination of this 
inlet for another expedition. He accordingly made for Cape 
Farewell, which he passed on the 9th of October, anchored in 
Brassa Sound in Shetland on the 30th, and arrived in Grimsby 
Roads, on the 14th November, without the loss of a single man. 

The circumnavigation of Baffin’s Bay, as performed by captain 
Ross, has no doubt added greatly to our geographical knowledge 
of the Arctic regions; but we cannot allow ourselves to agree 
with him in thinking, that it has “ set at rest for ever the question 
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of a north-west passage in that direction.” There can be no doubt 
that captain Ross saw, or thought he saw, land apparently con- 
tinuous from Disco Bay, round to Cumberland Straits. This 
apparent continuity in the coast, however, is by no means incom- 
patible with the existence of winding inlets of sufficient magni« 


tude, to form a communication between Baffin’s Bay and the Polar 
Sea. 


In the manuscript map of sir Charles Giesecké, which we have 
already mentioned, and which is projected on a scale of one inch 
and a half to a degree of latitude, the eastern coast of Greenland 
is fringed with so many islands, that we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that captain Ross never saw the-coast from the latitude of 
69° to that of 76° 30’, the most northern part of the map. This 
coast indeed, was not traced by sir Charles Giesecké higher than 
the latitude of 72° 30’, although he examined minutely the gco- 
logical structure and mineralogical productions of all the various 
islands by which it is guarded. We conceive it, therefore, tho- 
roughly established, that the land laid down in captain Ross’ chart, 
is formed by the western side of the same islands; and though 
our evidence for this reaches no higher than the latitude of 76° 
30’, yet we think there is reason to conclude, that the new tribe of 
Esquimaux were the inhabitants of an island, and that the rest of 
the coast of Baffin’s Bay may have been bounded by islands, 
equally large and numerous as those upon its eastern shores.* 

But though the opposite shores of Baffin’s Bay are probably 
formed of archipelagos of islands, like the coast of Norway and 
Corea, yet we do not think that there is any probability of a pas- 
sage being discovered to the north of Cumberland Straits. An- 
other expedition, to the same quarter, fitted out in a similar man- 
ner, could do little more than captain Ross has accomplished; and 
if our government is desirous of obtaining more minute informa- 
tion respecting the Arctic regions, they must send small vessels, 
with officers and men of science on board, who will have the re- 


* A very curious example of this is given by captain Berry, in the case 
of the harbour of Wangeroa in New Zealand, which escaped the penetra- 
tion of captain Cook, though he was nearly a month in the neighbourhood. 
See Edinburgh Maguzine, April 1819, p. 304. 
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solution of wintering, as sir Charles Giesecké did, among the 
inhabitants of these desolate regions. 

We must reserve for another occasion, a notice of the scientific 
results of the Arctic expedition. With the exception of a few 
good measures of the dip and the variation of the needle, taken 
upon icebergs, science has received few additions from an enter- 
prize, otherwise well planned, and judiciously executed. The 
cause of this is too obvious to require explanation; and it isa 
mystery yet to be unravelled, and a stain yet to be removed from 
the scientific character of Britain, in the eyes of foreign nations, 
that an expedition should have left our shores, without a natu- 
ralist on board, without even a professional draftsman, and with- 
out a man of general science, who could observe, and record the 
interesting phenomena which nature might have been expected 
to present at the limit of her habitable dominions.* 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Art. VIIL—On the utility and pleasures of the study of Mine- 
ralogy and Geology. By Daniel Drake, M. D. 


Tue variety of aspects under which our earth and its inhabi- 
tants may be contemplated, and the groups into which its mate- 
rials and productions may be assembled, according to their na- 
tural affinities, are almost innumerable. This diversity is the 
foundation of what are denominated the fAysica/ sciences. There 
are perhaps some to whom a more exact explanation of the im- 
port of the term physical may be acceptable. This word is 
derived from the Greek word Phusis, which is precisely synoni- 
mous with the Latin word /Vatura, out of which our ordinary 
term Natural is formed. The word paysical then is precisely 
equivalent to the word natural, and they may be prefixed, indis- 
criminately, to those sciences which treat of nature. 

For the purpose of expressing more fully what is meant by the 
physical or natural sciences, I will name a few of them by their 
familiar epithets. 


* Captain Sabine, who was recommended by the Royal Society to make 
the experiments with pendulum and other instruments which were sent 
along with the expedition at the request of that distinguished body, dis- 
charged his duty to their entire satisfaction, and with an ardour and zeal 
deserving of the highest praise. 
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Astronomy and natural philosophy, which relate to the effects 
of large, or at least obvious and palpable masses of matter upon 
each other, is one of the physical sciences. Botany, which dis- 
plays a history of the vegetable kingdom, is another of these 
sciences, 

Medicine, which has for its object the study of the human 
body, considered as a natural subject, is another; and, as students 
and practitioners of medicine, from the earliest periods, have 
been attached to the study of nature at large, the term physic has 
from time immemorial been applied to that branch of science, 
when with equal propriety it might have been prefixed to many 
others. Lastly, mineralogy and geolegy, as already observed, 
are branches of this great department of human knowledge. 

The object of the first of these sciences, is to teach the quali- 
lies and properties of the multitude of bodies, which in their ag- 
gregation, constitute our globe: the object of the second, is to 
show the relative situation, order, arrangement and formation of 
these materials, as they are found, naturally, in the earth. We 
must not be misled by this phraseology into the expectation that 
science can develop to us the mode in which these materials were 
originally formed, or the nature and arrangement of those which 
compose the interior of the globe. Of the condition of the sub- 
stances composing the earth, previously to that in which we find 
them, or at least that which may analogically be inferred, from 
the study of their existing characters, we know nothing; and of 
the state of the interior of the earth, we are equally ignorant. All 
that these sciences can teach, and all which, at the present time, 
they pretend to teach, relates to the materials and construction 
of the crus¢ of the earth. It is from an examination of the sub- 
stances that compose this crust, that all the deductions of these 
sciences are made. When thus stripped, however, of all oracular 
pretensions; when devested of every supernatural prerogative; 
when no longer permitted to indulge in the utterance of hypo- 
theses, or to sport in the creation of phantasms, enough still re- 
mains to render these sciences broad, dignified and highly inter- 
esting. Their extent is commensurate to that of the surface of 
the earth; their variety equal to the innumerable substances of 
which that surface is composed; their utility correspondent to the 
unbounded advantages which that surface pours out to the human 
race; the pleasures they impart, proportionate to the intimacy 
with which they are known, and the capacity of the student for 
comprehending and relishing the beauties, sublimities and eccen- 
tricities of nature. 

An account, in detail, of the utility and gratifications imparted 
by these branches of science, would fill a volume; and involve the 
consideration of a multitude of subjects. I shall present but a 
few of them, and those perhaps not the most important or inter- 
esting. 
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“From dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” is 
equally applicable to man and all organized beings, whether ani- 
mal or vegetable. ‘The curse pronounced by an offended Deity, 
appears in its consequences, as a law of nature. Every object but 
the globe itself, has, as it were, a momentary existence. True it 
is that nature provides in some degree against the extinction of 
shecies; but individual productions, after a few revolutions of their 
mother earth, lose their imperfect self-existence, and sink into 
her vosom. Their bodies undergo decomposition, and the mate- 
rials of which they were composed, again commingle with their 
kindred dust. Such is the indiscriminate and inexorable fiat of 
Heaven. How intimate then is the connexion of all animated 
existences with the earth which they inhabit and adorn. How 
multiplied are the dependencies which exist, and can never be 
dissolved, between those beings and the globe. How numerous 
the reasons, how irresistible the arguments, in favour of studying 
its nature and properties. Was it a mass of one species of mat- 
ter, existing in a single state, without modification and without 
diversity, the same at every depth and in every continent, the 
case would be entirely different: The most superficial observer 
is apprized, however, that exactly the reverse of this is true. 
The elementary substances which have already been discovered 
in the crust of the globe, are more than fifty in number, and the 
distinct bodies formed by the combination of these, are so nume- 
rous as to defy all computation. Each of these has its peculiar 
relations with animated nature, and constitutes a specific object of 
inquiry and interest to man. It is capable of exerting on him an 
effect, and compelling him, as it were, to feel and appreciate its 
existence. Hence we arrive at the conclusion, a friori, that an 
endless variety of advantages and gratifications, must result from 
the cultivation of the sciences which now invite our attention. 

Many of the relations of man with the globe are indirect, and 
established by means of intermediate existences. His dependence 
npon the inferior animals, and upon the vegetable kingdom, is 
seen in numberless instances, and involves both his happiness and 
existence. But these races of beings are only links which chain 
him to the earth. If indissolubly united with him on the one hand, 
they are as deeply rooted in it on the other. His continuance and 
prosperity depend on the state in which he finds them; and that 
state, whether good or bad, perfect or imperfect, depends on 
their parent earth. These relations then, although indirect, can 
never be dissolved. They are mediate, but act upon him inces- 
santly and with uncontrollable energy. 

V-getables are the first and the greatest link of this chain. 
Constituting the sustenance of all animals except those which 
subsist on flesh, and, of consequence, composing, directly or indi- 
rectly, the food vi every one, from the worm, whose duration and 
limits are those of a single leaf, to man, the lord of all, they may 
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be regarded, as the principal channéls, through which the earth 
pours forth its streams of nutriment for animated nature. That 
the quantity and quality of this nutriment depends greatly on the 
nature of the soil from which it is derived, is a well established 
fact; and hence we deduce the important corollary, that an ac- 
quaintance with soils is indispensable to the practice of agricul- 
ture and gardening. Now as agriculture has a connection with 
civilization, which neither time nor place can destroy; as one can- 
not be augmented nor diminished without affecting the other; 
and as those things which have the greatest controlling influence 
on civilization are necessarily of the deepest concern to a civiliz- 
ed community, it follows, as an inevitable consequence, that the 
corollary, which has been stated, is second to no other in magni- 
tude, and therefore that the study of mineralogy is intimately and 
inseparably connected with the happiness of man- 

Let us contemplate our subject under another aspect. Savage 
nations are not more distinguished from civilized by their igno- 
rance of the means of drawing sustenance from the earth by cul- 
tivation, than of the various important purposes to which the ma- 
terials it contains may be applied. Indeed, if we take our 
neighbouring Indians as an example, we shall find, I apprehend, 
that their knowledge of agriculture is really greater than that of 
the arts; that they know more of the earth as a store house of sus- 
tenance than as a magazine of the utensils and implements which 
are at once the accompaniments and ensigns of civilization. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the use and knowledge of these ar- 
ticles are as inseparable from the civilized state, and as much the 
means of its extension and perpetuity, as the practice of agricul- 
ture. We may test this position by another which will not be de- 
nied. Ifevery thing that is fabricated from materials drawn owt 
of the earth were lost, the most populous and civilized nation 
would speedily become extinct, or degenerate into bands of hun- 
ters and herdsmen. Its agriculture could not. be practised; its 
arts and sciences could no longer be prosecuted; its commerce 
would no more whiten the ecean; domestic habits could not be 
sustained; religion itself would degenerate; its extended social re- 
lations would be broken; and every civilized institution dissolved. 

Incredible as it may at first view appear, the whole of these 
effects would be produced in a less degree by the loss of a single 
substance. Were our race deprived of the use of iron, they would 
inevitably recede on the scale of civilization. To speak in some de- 
gree figuratively, this is the material out of which the highest scaf- 
folding’ of civilized society are formed; and without which mankind 
could not have ascended to those elevations in knowledge, which 
seem to liftthem into communion with angelic nature. To prove 
this position, let me remind you of the various purposes to which 
this metal is applied, and ask you to offer a substitute. This, we 
know, with respect to the most important of them has not been 
VOL. Ix. 12 
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formed. Permit me, moreover, to ask you to compare a nation 
which has made some advances in civilization, but not attained to 
the discovery of this metal. with another, which has been more 
fortunate, and observe on which side the advantage lies. Take the 
Mexicans, a people that were in this state, as an example of the 
former, and any of the civilized nations of the old world, before 
the art of printing was discovered, as an instance of the latter, and 
you will at once perceive the indispensable influence of this sub- 
stance over the destiny of man. Further; had the people who 
once inhabited the plain on which we are now assembled, attained 
to the use of this metal, they wouid have left upon it much higher 
and more indelible marks of civilization than mounds of earth, or 
the copper relics they contain. The magnitude and construction 
of these antiquities bespeak their authors to have been more con- 
centrated and social; more industrious, ingenious and civilized 
than hunters or shepherds; but they were destitute of iron, and to 
this may, frerhafis, be ascribed their ultimate relapse into barba- 
rism, or their total extinction. 

These views will undoubtedly produce your assent to the ge- 
neral propositions that it is to the earth, directly or indirectly, 
that mankind are indebted for subsistence, and the power of or- 
ganizing and sustaining civilized communities; and consequently, 
that the study of its materials and construction is indispensable. 

He who might put the republic into the possession of an ade- 
quate supply of copper and antimony, and quicksilver, and tin, 
would deserve to be regarded as its benefactor. He who should 
discover a clay fit for porcelain, would lessen our dependencies 
both on Europe and Asia. He who might lay bare in different 
parts of the western country a sufficiency of rock salt, gypsum, 
copperas, alum, and sulphur, would draw from the earth a new 
element of public prosperity. Lastly, he who might replenish 
our empty vaults with the precious metals extracted from our 
native rocks, would have the enviable glory of restoring the golden 
age. That many important discoveries will hereafter be made in 
the mineralogy of the region we inhabit, there cannot be a doubt. 
That those who have the most intimate acquaintance with the 
mineral kingdom will generally be the happy discoverers, is ex- 
tremely probable. It has seldom occurred that persons entirely 
ignorant of this science, have made, or at least, have been bene- 
fitted by important mineralogical discoveries. Nature has not 
always stamped the productions with which she has encrusted 
our globe, with distinct and legible characters. They do not, 
like plants and animals. stand out from each other in bold relief, 
and exhibit to the eye of superficial observation an aspect of de- 
tached and independent specific existence. Among the countless 
multitude of mineral species, there are but few which in all situa- 
tions and in all conditions are inscribed with invariable characters, 
and are known to mankind at large. I will cite as an example, a 
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mineral with which more persons are perhaps acquainted than 
any other. It is carbonate of lime or limestone. Concerning this, 
therefore, we should expect but few mistakes. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that in some parts of the United States, a soft limestone has 
been mistaken for piaister of paris, and used as a substitute for 
that article. Again—the farmers in the vicinity of New Haven 
had, for many years, employed in the construction of their walls 
and fences, a mouldering stone which they considered of no par- 
ticular value. A student of Yale College, at length discovered, 
however, that these fragments were from a bed of verde antique, 
or primitive marble. ‘The quarry has since been opened, and be- 
come a source of great emolument to the owners, and a benefit to 
the country at large. ; 

Let us pursue this subject a little further. It 1s not merely 
necessary to know the valuable minerals, however disguised; it is 
equally important to be acquainted with their associates. Most 
of those which are of great utility to mankind exist in veins or 
beds, in connexion with larger strata. A knowledge of this con- 
nexion is indispensable to our success, and without it we proceed, 
when in quest of a particular mineral, as much at random, as the 
herbalist who might search the globe for the orange tree without 
knowing that it belongs to the tropics; or the star-gazer who 
might explore the heavens for the planet Jupiter, without under- 
standing whether it exists within or without the zodiac. From a 
want of this knowledge, years of labour have been lost, disap- 
pointment has succeeded to disappointment; fortunes have been 
exhausted, and ruin induced. The desire to search for valuable 
minerals, when once excited, is perhaps as strong and irresistible 
as any propensity of our nature. It exhibits every obstacle to 
success as surmountable; and animates us to more vigorous 
efforts after every abortive attempt. It can only be compared to 
the infatuation which prompted a search for.the philosopher’s 
stone. You are all apprized that those unfortunate men denomi- 
nated the Alchemists, who flourished in Europe a few centuries 
since, were impelled with sleepless and melancholy perseverance 
throughout their whole lives to the discovery of a process for con- 
verting all other metals into gold; and so entirely were they de- 
ranged on this point, as not to perceive that such a discovery 
would neither benefit themselves nor mankind. Yet the conduct 
of the deluded alchemist was not more preposterous, than is that 
of many a worthy man who, becoming enchanted by golden 
dreams, beholds with the vision of a disordered mind, the signs 
of subterranean wealth in spots which nature never selected as 
her treasury of the precious metals. It is of the utmost import- 
ance then, that he who is about to engage in a course of experi- 
mental researches, should be conducted in his descents into the 
dark recesses of the mineral kingdom, by every light which 
science can afford. Unless his path be thus illuminated, he is 
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doomed to grope his way among bodies with which he is unac- 
quainted, and re-ascend perhaps, without a single acquisition. 
Literally speaking, he will search for minerals that do not belong 
to. the rocks and strata which he explores; and in his eagerness to 
discover the favourite object in view, will overlook others of 
more value which exist, but which he rejects as worthless, or 
regards as incumbrances to the pursuit. If men usually sat out 
with a general and undefined intention of searching for useful mi- 
nerals, this ignorance would be less deplorable; but those who 
search invariably have a specific or particular object in view; and 
are disposed to disregard all others. He who is in quest of gold, 
will perhaps reject without regard, the most valuable ores of 
lead. He who seeks for silver, will be equally regardless of the 
signs which indicate the presence or contiguity of iron: he who 
penetrates the earth for salt, will derive but little gratification 
from the discovery of sulphur or copperas: and he who perforates 
for coal, will not be satisfied with the acquisition of marl or gyp- 
sum. Seeing then that the greater number of those who dig and 
bore the solid earth to find the useful minerals, frame to them- 
selves some particular object before they commence, it is of the 
utmost importance that they should be acquainted with the signs 
which show its existence or absence in the strata that are to be 
explored. To learn the language of these signs; to know what 
lies beneath from an inspection of what appears above; to deter- 
mine, as it were, the character of our earth from behoiding the 
pPhysiognomy of its surface, is the province of geology. 

We are all endued with a disposition to inquire into the nature 
and relations of the things that surround us; and are led to grati- 
fy this disposition as liberally as possible in relation to works of 
art, and to the animal and vegetable kingdom; but why shouid we 
stop at these? Why not penetrate the thin covering which con- 
ceals from our prying and curious eyes the multitudinous sub- 
jects of the mineral world? Its boundless variety of forms; its se- 
cret and silent decompositions and transformations, its beautiful 
petrifactions, and astonishing arrangement of parts? So inex- 
haustible are these wonders, that curiosity may feast to satiety, 
and inquisitiveness exhaust itself in the most delightful scrutiny. 
Why then should we not devote a small portion of time to the 
studies which now claim our attention, and add to our catalogue 
of subjects for rational investigation, those which our mother so 
liberally furnishes to her inquiring children? 

It is not the gratification of curiosity alone that delights us in 
studying the productions of the earth. The beneficent Creator 
has mercifully given us capacity for deriving pleasure even from 
the contemplation of those portions of his mighty works which 
immediately surround us, and with which we are most familiar. 
It is this taste which, next to a sense of Deity and of moral obli- 
gation, seems to lift us above the brute creation, and to cleyate 
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the man of genius and refinement over the more ordinary mem- 
bers of his race. Under whatever aspect nature is viewed by the 
man of taste, she appears lovely and inviting— Her ways are 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” Whether he contem- 
plate her in the stillness and sublimity of night bespangled with a 
canopy of stars; or in the gorgeousness and brilliancy of evening, 
when the colours of the rainbow are seen sporting from cloud to 
cloud in ceaseless mutation like the joys of human life; whether 
he watch her secret workings in the noble purpose of the high 
minded youth, or admire her personified in the bloom and loveli- 
ness of woman; whether in winter he direct his view to the leaf- 
less forest, with every bow surrounded by ice and the reflecting 
rays of silver light—in spring unfolding a myriad of tender buds, 
the insignia of returning life—in summer, with a full expanded 
foliage, arresting the sunbeams and screening the prolific earth— 
or in autumn, with that foliage stamped with a thousand exqui- 
site hues, and descending to the ground as an emblem of death; 
whether he walk forth upon the sea shore and hearken to the 
solemn murmuring of its waves, or inspect the gaudy Mosaic 
work of shells and coral which their retreat has laid bare; whe- 
ther he cast his eye along the surface of the earth and behold the 
groups of hills and mountains that diversify its aspect with an 
endless succession of verdant slopes and abrupt and rocky preci- 
pices; whether he explore the uncovered and rugged faces of 
those cliffs, and admire the order of arrangement which they ex- 
hibit, or enter the caverns which open underneath and gaze with 
new and solitary admiration at the brilliant crystalization and 
splendid stalactites with which they are vaulted; whether, in 
short, he contemplate nature in the ocean, in the earth or in the 
skies, in tranquillity or convulsion, in perfection or in ruins—she 
is sublime or beautiful, and fills his soul with emotions of plea- 
sure and devotion. 





Art. [X.—The Seven Asiatic Churches. 


In a letter from the Rev. H. Lindsay, chaplain to the English Fmbassy 
at Constantinople, dated 10th January 1816, we find the most recent 
intelligence respecting the seven Apocalyptic churches. The following 
extracts from this interesting dispatch, will be perused, we are persuaded, 
with lively emotions, by every christian reader. ] 


From the conversations I had with the Greek Bishop and his 
clergy, as well as various well informed individuals, I am led to 
suppose, that, if the population of Smyrna be estimated at 140,000 
inhabitants, there are from —5, to 20,000 Greeks, 6,000 Arme- 
nians, 5,000 Catholics, 140 Protestants, and 11,000 Jews. 
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After Smyrna, the first place I visited was Ephesus, or rather 
(as the site is not quite the same) Aiasalick, which consists of 
about fifteen poor cottages. I found there but three christians, 
two brothers who keep a small shop, and a gardener. ‘They are 
all three Greeks, and their ignorance is lamentable indeed. In 
that place, which was blessed so long with an Apostle’s labours, 
and those of his zealous assistants, are christians who have not so 
much as heard of that Apostle, or seem only to recognize the 
name of Paul as one in the calendar of their saints. One of them 
I found able to read a little, and left with him the New Testament 
in ancient and modern Greek, which he expressed a strong desire 
to read, and promised me he would not only study it himseif, but 
lend it to his friends in the neighbouring villages. 

My next object was to see Laodicea. In the road to this, is 
Guzelhisar, a large town, with one church, and about 700 chris. 
tians. In conversing with the priests here, I found them so little 
acquainted with the Bible, or even the New Testament, in an en- 
tire form, that they had no distinct knowledge of the books it 
contained, beyond the four gospels, but mentioned them indiscri- 
minately, with various idle legends and lives of saints. I have 
sent thither three copies of the modern Greek Testament since 
my return. About three miles from Laodicea is Denizli, which 
has been styled, but I am inclined to think erroneously, the an- 
cient Colosse; it is a considerable town, with about 400 christians, 
Greeks and Armenians, each of whom has a church. I regret, 
however, to say, that here also the most extravagant tales of mi- 
racies, and fabulous accounts of angels, saints and relics, had so 
usurped the place of the Scriptures, as to render it very difficult 
to separate, in their minds, divine truths from human inventions. 
I feit, that here that unhappy time was come when men should 
“turn away their ears from the truth, and be turned unto fables.” 
I had with me some copies of the Gospels in ancient Greek, which 
I distributed here, as in some other places through which I| had 
passed. Eski-hisar close to which are the remains of anc‘ent 
Laodicea, contains about fifty poor inhabitants, in which number 
are but two christians, who live together in a small mill: unhap- 
pily neither could read; the copy, therefore, of the New ! esta- 
ment which I intended for this church, I left with that of Denizli, 
the offspring and poor remains of Laodicea and Colosse. ‘The 
prayers of the mosque are the only prayers which are heard near 
the ruins of Laodicea, on which the threat seems to have been 
fully executed, in its utter rejection as a church. 

I left it for Philadelphia, now Alahshehr. It was gratifying 
to find at last some surviving fruits of early zeal; and here, at 
least, whatever may be lost of the sfirit of christianity there is 
still the form of a christian church,—this has been kept from the 
hour of temptation which came upon all the christian world. There 
are here about 1000 christians, chiefly Greeks, who, for the most 
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part, speak only Turkish; there are twenty-five places of public 
worship, five of which are large, regular churches; to these there 
is a resident bishop, with twenty inferior clergy. A copy of the 
inodern Greek Testament was received by the Bishep, with great 
thankfulness. 

I quitted Alah-shehr, deeply disappointed at the statement I 
received there of the church of Sardis. I trusted that in its ut- 
most trials, it would not not have been suffered to perish utterly, 
and I heard with surprise, that not a vestige of it remained.— 
With what satisfaction, then, did I find on the plains of Sardis, a 
small church establishment: the few christians who dwell around 
modern Sart, were anxious to settle there and erect a church, 
as they were in the habit of meeting at each others houses, for 
the exercise of religion. From this design they were prohibited 
by Kar Osman Oglu, the Turkish governor of the district, and 
in consequence, about five years ago, they built a church upon 
the plain, within view of ancient Sardis, and there they maintain 
a priest. The place has gradually risen into a little village, now 
called Tartar-Keny; thither the few christians of Sart, w!:o amount 
to seven, and those in its immediate vicinity, resort for publie 
worship, and form together a congregation of about forty. There 
appears then still a remnant, “ a few names even in Sardis,” which 
have been preserved. I cannot repeat the expressions of grati- 
tude with which they received a copy of the New Testament in 
a language with which they were familiar. Several crowded 
about the priest, to hear it on the spot; and I left them thus en- 
raged. 

Ak-hisar, the ancient Thyatira, is said to contain about 30,000 
inhabitants, of whom 3000 are christians, all Greeks, except about 
200 Armenians. There is, however, but one Greek church, and 
one Armenian. The superior of the Greek church, to whom I 
presented the Romaic Testament, esteemed it so great a treasure 
that he earnestly pressed me, if possible, to spage another, that 
one might be secured to the church, and free from accidents, 
while the other went around among the people, for their private 
reading. I have therefore, since my return hither, sent him four 
copies. 

The church of Pergamos, in respect to numbers, may be said 
to flourish still in Bergamo. The town is less than Ak-hisar, 
but the number of Christians is about as great, the proportion of 
Armenians to Greeks nearly the same, and each nation also has 
one church. The Bishop of the district, who occasionally resides 
there, was at that time absent; and I experienced, with deep re- 
gret, that the resident clergy were totally incapable of estimating 
the gift I intended for them; I therefore delivered the Testament 
to the lay vicar of the bishop, at his urgent request, he having 
assured me, that the bishop would highly prize so valuable an 
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acquisition to the church; he seemed much pleased that the be- 
nigiited state of his nation had excited the attention of strangers. 

Thus I have left, at least, one copy of the unadulterated word 
of God, at each of the seven Asiatic churches of the Apocalypse, 
and I trust they are not utterly thrown away; but, whoever may 
plant, it is God only who can give the increase; and from his 
goodness, we may hope, they will in due time, bring forth fruit 
some thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold! 





Art. X.—Scenes at an English Election. 
[From an English Paper.) 


Mr. Eviror—What a scene electionecring is! I shall neve: 
forget what I have seen of it. I was prevailed upon to go with 
a friend to witness his being elected, but it is the last scene of the 
kind in which I shall ever take a part. There was, however, in 
ita mixture of the serio-comic, of the intriguing, of the marvel- 
lous, and of the ridiculous. There must certainly be a great charm 
in being a member of parliament; otherwise, would men conde- 
scend and drudge, flatter, fawn, and cajole, stoop to all ranks and 
to all humours to gain that point? A candidate is the most affa- 
ble, the most accommodating character in the world; but it cannot 
be expected, after such rebuffs, that, when chosen, the same pain- 
ful part should be acted to the end. 

The rivalry at the election of which I have spoken, was exces- 
sive: and John Bull was more than ordinarily brutal. Yet so sup- 
ple was one of the candidates, that he considered a stone thrown 
at him only as a striking proof of John’s regard, and he * hugged 
the greasy rogues” as though they had been his dearest friends 
Then were family anecdotes, and private vices, personal defects, 
and even personal misfortunes, made the broad theme of vulgai 
clamour, and bandied from side to side in order to annoy the op- 
posite party. I ‘was so ignorant of these matters, that I inveighed 
against such disgraceful practices, as a dishonour to the repre- 
sentatives of a great nation, and an indelible stain on the people 
who committed these excesses. But I was informed that it was 
all according to ancient custom, that a broken head or the receipt 
of a dead dog in one’s face, was only the pot-luck on these occa- 
sions; and that elections are the Englishman’s carnival, or rather 
his saturnalia, for, in the former, insults are given and reccived 
under the mask, and are of course less gross and degrading; but, 
in the latter, they are warranted by privilege and usage, and are 
assumed as if by charter. 

One of the candidates became a complete catechumen to his 
constituents elect; and it was laughable to hear how like a good 
any he answered all his catechisers. My friend, however, took 

t easier: he had represented the city before, and knew the temper 
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af his constituents. The corn bill was thrown in his face, but he 
swallowed it. The Habeas Corpus Act he took the liberty to 
parry; and as he had no place nor pension, he got off scot free on 
those heads. What most astonished me was, that a very proud 
and a very indolent man should so dermean himself for a vote, 
and bestir himself with such activity in order to accomplish his 
purpose. His memory too, appeared to me prodigious. He re- 
collected every man’s name, his avocation, his weakness, his cir- 
cumstances, and his interest.—“ Ha, Thomas,” it was to one, 
‘how well you look! why, you’ve shaken off your ague!” ‘ Ees,’ 
says Thomas, ‘ I’ve been shaking long enough, but they shan’t 
shake my politics.’ “ Well done, Thomas! I honour thee; give 
me thy hand (the dirtiest I ever saw, covered with manure.) 
Then thou’lt stick to the old Oranye interest?” (Thomas) 
* Noah—I haye had much better offers t’other side. Beside, I think 
we han’t well used by the king’s men; dang it, they are too proud; 
they treats the poor all as one as dirt under their feet..—« Oh! 
fie; oh! fie, my dear Thomas.” My friend stepped aside with 
‘Thomas: what he said to him I don’t pretend to know; but thrice 
they shook hands; and Thomas shook his sides with laughter. He 
went off grinning, and said, ‘ Well, ye bid to get the plumper.’ 
He next met an old man, “ How sorry I was, friend Barnacle, 
for the loss of your cattle (this circumstance he learned a few 
minutes before.) I wish you had written to me; but I think I 
have a plan for you. By the by, how many sons have you who 
are freemen?” ¢ Four, your honour.’ “ And how are they doing?” 
‘ Mortal bad; and the young one, I can’t do nothing with.’ “* That’s 
a pity, friend Barnacle. I should think that the Blue Coat school 
would not be a bad thing for the young one; and the two eldest 
must manage your affairs.” ‘—Ees—’ “ And I should think 
that Jack—” ‘ His name is James, your honour.’ “ Ah! true— 
James would make a rare exciseman; he’s a keen dog, friend 
Barnacle.”’ ¢ Ah! that he be.’ “ And Bob—” ¢ Bill, your honour.” 
“ True! how can I be so foolish—Bill would make a good clerk.” 
‘ Ees, the lad writes a scholardly hand.’ Well, do you take as 
much snuff as ever!” ‘¢ Ees, your honour, I likes it as well as 
ever; but its waundy dear.’ “ Come, give me a pinch, and, I say, 
my servant shall bring you a pound of rare stuff which I brought 
you from town.” I thank you kindly.’ “ There, go up to the 
hustings! take the four boysall plumpers, I hope.” ‘ Ees.’ After 
which my friend bought a pound of common snuff and sent it as 
if he had brought it from London. 

Coming to a smart well-dressed fellow, he said, “ Are you out 
of place?” ‘Yam, Sir.’ “ But have you kept your vote?” ‘I 
have, Sir.’ “ Well, we must get you into place.” ‘ Yes, Sir, I 
should like a place under government, I am tired of service.’ 
s¢ Surely! well, we must see to that.” (The man had been a 
fgotman! ) 
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Disengaged from him my friend was attacked by an old woman, 
who abused him most violently for breach of promises, for voting 
against the interest of the country, for neglect, and for a long list 
of sins. His gentleness and adroitness got the better in the end; 
and after enduring much, he prevailed upon her to allow her son 
to split his vote betwixt him and the opposite party. 

“ Honest Mr. Shambies!”? exclaimed he next, “ Why you 
did’nt give me a call when last you came to Smithfield.”” ‘ Yes, 
your honour, I did; but your pert jack-anapes of a French valet 
almost shut the door in my face, and said as how you was not 
visible.’ ‘ A rascal!’ said the member; “ I must turn him away, 
Shambles; he offends every body; he does not know how to dis- 
criminate between my real friends, and a parcel of intruders. 
But I say, that’s a mighty pretty woman—your second wife?” 
‘Tol lol, your honour.’ “ And what do you think of doing with 
your heir—a fine lad too—your only son, I think?” ‘ He is sir. 
Why I think of making a doctor of him (fine lessons of humanity 
he must have learned from you, thought | to myself,) but he pre- 
fers being a parson; and as I can afford to give him the first of 
neddycations, it don’t matter. He’s a bright boy; he'll get on; 
and I can give him some thousands.’ “ Right, my honest triend; 
and I know a family which has high church interest. But we 
must not talk of that now, at another time we will. He’ll make 
a capital bishop: he speaks well, don’t he?” ‘Qh! aye, your 
honour; he has the gift of the gab; you’ll hear him by and by up 
‘em a bit of a speech for your side of the question.’ ‘ Bravo! 
But, Shambles, why don’t you make him a lawyer! I could give 
him a lift there: I vow, I should not be surprised to see him Lord 
Chancellor yet.”” The old butcher was so delighted with this 
dream of ambition, that he went off resolved to strain every nerve 
for my friend, and swore, that if his next door neighbour, who 
had promised his vote for the Blue, as he called it, did not break 
his word and change sides, he would arrest him for his bill due 
for meat. We lastly called at a schoolmaster’s, who had seven 
children. These my friend called Cherubim and Seraphim. In- 
deed ali the electors, children whom he met, were the finest chil- 
dren inthe world. Into each of their hands he put a guinea. 
But this was no bribery; for it is clear that the poor children had 
no vote, and the fathers did not see the money given, neither could 
they be accountable for others. On our road to the hustings, I 
asked him if he had such extensive interest as to give away all 
the things which he had led his friends to expect. He answered 
me in the negative. I inquired what then he could give them! 
which he answered me by putting the two following questions:— 
“Can our physicians cure one tenth of the maladies incident to 
man, or restore all their patients to health? Can they always give 
them even relief?’? ‘* Decidedly not.’ “ Neither can I provide 
for all these people. Indeed I don’t think that I can provide for 
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any of them; but there is one thing which I can give them, and 
so can the physician to his patients.” * What is that?’ “ Hofie!”’ 
I was now quite satisfied with the solidity of his promises. 





Art, Xl.—E£xplanation of a passage in Walsh’s “ Afpeal;” in 
a leiter from the Author to the Editor of the Port Folio. 
SIR, 


In publishing the work entitled “ 4n Appeal from the Judg- 
ments of Great Britain,’ 1 prescribed it to myself as a rule, not 
to reply to any printed criticisms on its style, or the opinions which 
it contained. I was well aware, from the general purport of the 
volume, that umbrage weuld be taken at particular parts of it, by 
individuals of foreign birth, or of particular political and religious 
sects. The enterprise did not admit of the mincing language and 
nice distinctions required by the morbid sensibility of some read- 
ers, and the loose perusal of others. I could not expect that its 
scope would be perceived, or its tendency relished, by all. 

I should, in relation to the article respecting it, published in 
your last number, adhere to my plan of silence, were it not that 
the writer has laboured to attach to one passage of the eighth 
section, a construction tending to bring me into odium with a 
numerous description of my fellow-citizens. Encomiums upon 
my supposed literary merits could yield me no compensation for 
the loss of their good will, or. of public confidence in the candour 
of my declarations and the liberality of my feelings. I will, there- 
fore, with your permission, offer the proper explanation of the 
passage in question, and be careful in repelling the accusations, 
not to imitate the tone and strain of your incensed correspondent. 

It may be well, in the first place, to supply an omission of which 
he has been guilty—that of quoting what he has made the ground 
of vituperation. The paragraph to which he refers is as follows: 


“ Lyon, the aggressor in the affair of the American House of 
Representatives, was not an American, and it is probable that those 
who sent him to the American legislature were chiefly foreigners. 
The right of suffrage in the United States is subject to few re- 
strictions; it is acquired, aftera few years’ residence, without much 
difficulty, by Europeans of every order. It would not, therefore, 
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be matter of surprise, if men of vulgar manners and unruly spirit 
-——strangers, with the slough of their native grossness and viru- 
lence, were occasionally found in our Congress. Besides, the 
American representatives belong to professions, and circles of 
society, in which the more elaborate and delicate courtesies can- 
not be supposed to be practised, nor self-control to be acquired in 
the same extent as in what is called the fashionable and polished 
company of the British islands, where the legislators are boastful - 
ly said to be trained to habitual politeness, under a discipline 
suited to their hereditary gentility and affluence. Yet, it has so 
happened that instances of members such as I have described 
above, are rare in the annals of Congress; and that as much deco- 
rum has prevailed in that body at all times, as in any similar in- 
stitute of modern days. p. 300. 

Upon the foregoing, your correspondent has built the charge 
that I have “imputed to foreigners indiscriminately, who have 
shown their good taste and their attachment to us, by becoming 
citizens of America, a general predilection for grossness and vul- 
garity.”” Now, admitting that my language might seem to con- 
vey this imputation, nothing could be more evident to one who 
had read the whole of the ‘* Appeal,’’ than that no such imputation 
was intended. I think no liberal reader can fail to perceive what 
I now aver, that it was written with a single eye to the refutation 
of the European slanderers of our country; without the least de- 
sign to disparage any deseription of persons among us, or to exalt 
one description above another. I dedicated it to a foreigner as 
such, as well as on account of the general excellence of his char- 
acter; and this motive is expressly alleged in the dedication, with 
the remarks that “ the native American is not backward in recog- 
nizing and honouring the estimable qualities and just pretensions 
of a fellow-citizen of foreign birth; that “ we make no distinctions, 
and have no reserved feelings where respect and confidence are 
abstractly due.” 

The very fact noticed, with a personality but little to be ad- 
mired, by your correspondent, of the foreign birth of the gentle- 
man to whom my work is dedicated, and of my respectable father, 
ought te have taught him, as it must convince all your readers, 
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that I could not have meant “ to impute to foreigners indiscrimi- 
nately a general predilection for grossness and vulgarity.” The 
case will be yet clearer when I mention that some of my closest 
friendships and dearest ties of affinity, are with the same class of 
persons. You will find, also, that I expressly deny, in the twenty- 
sixth page of my preface, the allegation of the English traveller 
Fearon, that “there is in America a strong line of distinction 
drawn between citizens of native and foreign birth.” 

The responsibility for every instance of unruly deportment in 
our Congress, which the British reviewers sought to fasten on the 
native American, formed the occasion of the passage quoted above. 
I aimed at showing that this responsibility did not necessarily at- 
tach. It was proper for me, therefore, to adduce the fact that 
Lyon, whose case had so often been cast in the teeth of the zative 
American, did not belong to this description of our citizens. 
Knowing, moreover, what is well known to all—that there were 
districts in Pennsylvania and New York, in which persons of for- 
eign birth possessed the majority of suffrages for the federal rep- 
resentative, | suggested it as probable, that those who sent him 
to Congress, were chiefly foreigners. This was truly my impres- 
sion when I wrote the passage. The circumstance which your 
correspondent notes, of Lyon’s having been sent from Vermont 
and Kentucky, wholly escaped my recollection. Had I adverted 
to it, I would not have used the term frodad/e; but, in rejecting 
this term, I should not have been influenced by the apprehension 
of being accused or suspected of throwing a general reflection 
upon foreigners. I could not have imagined it would be denied 
that, of the number of those foreigners who have become citizens, 
some at least brought with them “a slough of native grossness 
and virulence.” I would have been sure of being understood to 
refer to this part alone, since, in mentioning that individuals of 
it might make their way into Congress, I added that “ instances of 
such members were however, rare in the annals of that assembly.” 
I should have supposed all my readers to be apprised equally with 
myself, of the circumstance that many foreigners had been mem- 
bers. 
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Your correspondent, in likening the body of citizens of foreign 
birth to a nest of hornets, has certainly done them an injustice. 
A few among them may resemble that irascible insect, and delight 
in stinging every object within their reach. But, though I have 
been at times wantonly and fiercely assailed by two or three of 
this small number, I am far from nourishing a general resentment, 
or esteeming the less that great majority whom they belie and 
disgrace. 

I am, sir, 
very truly, 
your obedient servant, 
Roserr Wats, Jr. 
Philadelphia, 28 Jan, 1820. 


Art. XIl.—A Biographical Memoir of Hugh Williamson, M.D. 
LL, D. Sc. Sc. delivered on the first of November, 1819, at 
the request of the New York Historical Society. By David 
Hosack, M. D. LL. D. &c. &c. New York. pp. 91. 





Tuts is another instance of the very laudable practice which 
prevails among literary associations of preserving the memory of 
departed members for the emulation of the survivors. On the 
present occasion, the choice of the society fell with peculiar pro- 
priety upon one who, in an uninterrupted intercourse with the 
deceased for the space of twenty-five years, had enjoyed the best 
opportunities of observing his habits and principles. Dr. Hosack 
acknowledges his obligations to several individuals for the com- 
munication of anecdotes and other circumstances, tending to illus- 
trate his subject; and he adds, that for correlative information he 
is likewise indebted to the miscellaneous and curious volume, en- 
titled ““ Memoirs of the Life of the late Dr. Rittenhouse, by Wil- 
liam Barton, Esquire,” and to Dr. Miller’s Retrosfect,—that 
“learned and excellent history of literature and science in this 
country.” 

Hugh Williamson was born in Pennsylvania in the year 1735, of 
parents who were distinguished for their undeviating integrity, 
their habits of industry and attention to the duties of religion. At 
an early age he was sent to the academy at New London Cross 
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Roads, in this state, which was then under the superintendance of 
the Rev. Francis Alison, a man of erudition and piety, to whose dis- 
cipline we are indebted for some of the illustrious names that have 
adorned our history. From this place he was removed to the 
(now) University of Pennsylvania, where his education was com- 
pleted. His father died about the time that he graduated, and 
he devoted himself, for two years, to the settlement of his estate, 
and the study of divinity. In 1759 he went to Connecticut, where 
he pursued his theological studies, and was licensed to preach 
the gospel. He was afterwards admitted a member of the pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, and preached occasionally; but he was 
never ordained, and his health would not permit him to undertake 
the labour of a regular service in the ministry. In consequence 
of this circumstance, and disgusted, as the biographer was in- 
formed, by the disputes which then prevailed between the adhe- 
rents of Mr. Whitefield and those who considered themselves as 
the orthodox party, Mr. Williamson withdrew from serious stu- 
dies and resolved to become a physician. 

In the year 1760 he was appointed professor of mathematics in 
the college of Philadelphia, and in 1764 he went to Europe in or- 
der to prosecute his medical studies in the University of Edin- 
burgh. On his return, he practised medicine in Philadelphia 
with great success, Dr. Hosack says, as it respected the health of 
his patients, but with painful effects as it regarded his own. 

In 1769 he was appointed, by the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, a member of a committee to observe the transit of Venus 
over the sun’s disk, a phenomenon which attracted the attention 
of the philosophers in all parts of the world. His associates, on 
this important occasion, were, among others, Dr. Rittenhouse, 
Dr. W. Smith, provost of the college, Mr. Charles Thompson, 
and the Rev. Dr. Ewing, by the last of whom the report was 
drawn up. It was inserted in the first volume of the Society’s 
Transactions, and was perused by the scientific men of that day 
with much satisfaction. In the same volume was published the 
first sketch of Dr. W.’s Odservations on the Change of Climate, 
which obtained for the imgenious author the most flattering dis- 
tinctions, both at home and abroad 
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In 1772 he made a voyage to the West India Islands for the 
purpose of collecting subscriptions for the acodemy of Newark, 
in Delaware, and in the ensuing year, in conjunction with Dr. 
Ewing, the successor of Dr. Smith, he made a tour through En- 
gland, Scotland and Ireland, for the same object. Dr. Hosack 
says that their success was but indifferent, in consequence of the 
irritation of the public mind which then subsisted, although the 
king himself had given an example of better feelings, by a liberal 
donation. Still they were treated with the greatest respect and 
even kindness. In the Memoir of Dr. Ewing, prefixed to his 
“‘ Sermons,’ it is said that this gentleman was presented with the 
freedom of the cities of Glasgow, Montrose, Dundee and Perth; 
and the University of Edinburgh conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Robertson, the principal, on 
presenting his diploma, declared that he had never conferred 
a degree with more pleasure. The acquaintance, thus com- 
menced with this celebrated personage, ripened into intimacy, 
and until the death of the latter, in 1793, he made constant and 
affectionate inquiries about Dr. Ewing, from travelling Americans 
who visited Edinburgh. A few days before his death, some young 
American gentleman waited upon him, to whom he spoke of his 
friend as “ a man of great talents, for whom he entertained a great 
fersonal regard;” and his last words at parting were, “ do noc 
forget to present my kind regards to Dr. Ewing.” Such a testi- 
monial, it is well remarked by the writer from whom we take this 
anecdote, from such a man as the historian of Charles V. the de- 
scendants of Dr. Ewing may be permitted to remember and speak 
of to the world. 

Dr. Williamson was in Boston when the tea was destroyed, and 
he was the first person who reported that occurrence to the Bri- 
tish government. On his examination before the privy council, 
19th Feb. 1774, he declared explicitly that coersive measures on 
the part of Parliament would be resisted in this country. Dr. 
Ewing had frequent offers of reward from men in power, if he 
would remain in England, but nothing could tempt him to aban- 
don his home, and in frequent conversations with lord North, he 
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communicated full information respecting the strength and spirit 
of the colonies, and predicted the issue of a contest. 

While Dr. Williamson was in London he rendered an impor- 
tant service, which shall be described here in the words of his 
biographer. As some incredulity has been excited by the relation, 
we shall only remark that the Dr. was a man of rigid veracity, 
firm in his purpose, and distinguished by that very address and 
singularity of manner which we might conceive of him who could. 
devise so strange and so bold an enterprize. 

‘We now come to an event, memorable by the commotion it 
excited at the time, and by the magnitude of the consequences 
which have since arisen from it; I refer to the discovery of the 
celebrated Letters of Hutchinson and Oliver. 

“‘ In these letters, the character of the people of Massachusetts 
was painted in the most odious colours, and their grievances and 
proceedings misrepresented by falsehoods the most glaring and 
unfounded. 

“It would seem to have been equally the object of governor 
Hutchinson, and his coadjutors, to furnish excuses for the minis- 
try, already sufficiently disposed to adopt every measure of seve- 
rity towards the colonists, through the prejudiced representations 
of Bernard and his commissioners; and to poison the minds of the 
opposition, who had, on most occasions, proved themselves their 
warm advocates. 

‘Dr. Franklin lost no time in transmitting these letters to his 
constituents at Boston. ‘ The indignation and animosity which 
were excited, on their perusal, knew no bounds. The house of 
representatives agreed on a petition, and remonstrance, to his 
majesty, in which they charged their governor and lieutenant go- 
vernor with being betrayers of their trust, and of the people they 
governed; and of giving private, partial, and false information. 
They also declared them enemies to the colonies, and prayed for 
justice against them, and for their speedy removal from their 
places.’* 


* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Franklin, 4to. p. 183. Lond. ed. 
i818. 
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“ The petition and the remonstrance of the people of Massachu- 
setts were communicated to his majesty’s privy council by Dr. 
Franklin, in person, and after a hearing by that board, the go- 
vernor and lieutenant governor were acquitted. It was on this 
occasion that Mr. Wedderburn, (afterwards lord Loughborough, ) 
who was eniployed as counsel on the part of the governor, pro- 
nounced his famous philippic against Dr. Franklin; which has al- 
ways been considered among the most finished specimens of ora- 
tory in the English language. * * * A controversy having taken 
place in the public prints, between Mr. William Whateley, (the 
brother of the secretary to whom the letters had been addressed, 
and who was now dead,) and Mr., afterwards sir John Temple, 
arising out of the manner in which the letters of governor Hutch- 
inson had been procured and transmitted to Boston, and which 
dispute was followed by a duel between those two gentlemen, 
Dr. Franklin, in order to prevent any further mischief, published 
a letter in the newspapers, in which he assumed the entire re- 
sponsibility of sending the papers to America.* Alluding to this 
letter of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Wedderburn said: 

“ But he not only took away the.letters from one brother, but 
kept himself concealed till he had nearly occasioned the murder 
of the other. It is impossible to read his account, expressive of 
the coolest and most deliberate malice, without horror. Amid 
these tragical events, of one person nearly murdered, of another 
answerable for the issue; of a worthy governor hurt in his dearest 
interest; the fate of America is in suspense. Here is a man, who 
with the utmost insensibility of remorse, stands up and avows 
himself the author of all: I can compare it only to Zanga, in Dr. 
Young’s Revenge— 


‘ Know then ’twas I 
I forged the letter—I disposed the picture— 
I hated—I despised—and I destroy.— 


* The letters which were written on this occasion are preserved in the 
Appendix to the ‘“ Biographical, Literary and Political Anecdotes,” &. 
3 vols. 8vo. London 1797. Rev. 
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“TI ask, my lords, whether the revengeful temper, attributed 
by poetic fiction only to the bloody African, is not surpassed by 
the coolness and apathy of the wily American.” 

“ The speeches of Mr. Dunning, afterwards lord Ashburton, 
and Mr. Lee, who appeared as council in behalf of the assembly 
of Massachusetts, were never reported at length; but they chiefly 
insisted upon the noxious parts of the letters of Hutchinson and 
Oliver. 

“ By the preceding extracts from the speech of Mr. Wedder- 
burn, it will be seen that the chief subject of his vehement invec- 
tive was the disclosure, by Dr. Franklin, of what was termed by 
the Parliamentary orator, a private correspondence. But the truth 
is, these letters could not be considered in any wise as private; 
but were as public as letters could be. To use the emphatic lan- 
guage of Dr. Franklin_himself, “ they were not of the nature of 
private letters between ‘friends; they were written by public offi- 
cers to persons in public stations, on public affairs, and intended 
to procure public measures: they were therefore handed to other 
public persons who might be influenced by them to produce those 
measures. ‘Their tendency was to incense the mother country 
against her colonies, and by the steps recommended, to widen the 
breach, which they effected. The chief caution expressed with 
regard to privacy was, to keep their contents from the colony 
agents, who, the writers apprehended, might return them, or co- 
pies of them, to America. That apprehension was, it seems, 
well founded; for the first agent who laid his hands on them 
thought it his duty to transmit them to his constituents.”* In a 
letter on this subject, addressed to a friend, he also observes: 
‘On this occasion I think fit to acquaint you, that there has lately 
fallen into my hands, part of a correspondence, that I have reason 
to believe laid the foundation of most, if not all, of our present 
grievances. I am not at liberty to tell through what channel I 
received it; and I have engaged that it shall not be printed, nor 
any copies taken of the whole, or any part of it; but I am allowed 
to let it be seen by some men of worth in the province, for their 


“ Franklin’s Letter to the printer of the Daily Advertiser. 
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satisfaction only. In confidence of your preserving inviolably my 
engagement, I send you enclosed the originai letters, to obviate 
every pretence of unfairness in copying, interpolation, or omis- 
sion.’’* 

“‘ Thus, Dr. Franklin performed a service which his situation 
as a public agent required of him. But notwithstanding the se- 
crecy with which it had been conducted, the letters were soon after 
published by the assembly of Massachusetts; not however until af- 
ter the appearance of other copies in Boston, produced by a member 
who, it was reported, had just received them from England. * * * 

‘*‘ But it is time that I should declare to you, that this third pfer- 
son from whom Dr. Franklin received these famous letters, (and 
permit me to add that this is the first time the fact has been pub- 
licly disclosed,) was Dr. HuGH WIL.1amson. * * * 

“ He had learned that governor Hutchinson’s letters were de- 
posited in an office different from that in which they ought regu- 
larly to have been placed; and having understood that there was 
little exactness in the transaction of the business of that office; (it 
is believed it was the office of a particular department of the 
treasury;) he immediately repaired to it, and addressed himself to 
the chief clerk, not finding the principal within: assuming the 
demeanour of official importance, he peremptorily stated that he 
had come for the last letters that had been received from go- 
vernor Hutchinson and Mr. Oliver, noticing the office in which 
they ought regularly to have been placed. Without a question 
being asked, the letters were delivered. The clerk, doubtless, 
supposed him to be an authorized person from some other public 
office. Dr. Williamson immediately carried them to Dr. Frank- 
lin, and next the day left London for Holland. 

“| received this important fact from a gentleman of high respec- 
tability, now living; with whom, as the companion and friend of 
his early days, Dr. Williamson had entrusted the secret. 

“« By this daring measure, was detected and put beyond question, 
the misrepresentations and designs of Hutchinson and his asso- 
clates; and, perhaps, no event in the previous history of the pro- 
vinces excited more bitter indignation, or was calculated to cal! 


* Memoirs, 4to. p. 191. 
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for opposition to the measures of Great Britain, to which these 
misr p.esentations had given rise.” 

On the declaration of our Independence, Dr. W. returned to 
this country, where he found the army organized and the medical 
staff filled up. He repaired to Edenton, in North Carolina, and 
having signified to the governor of the province, his readiness to 
undertake any employ in which he could be useful, he engaged 
in mercantile speculations in partnership with his brother, and 
resumed the practice of medicine. In 1779-i 780, he was called 
into public service at the head of the medical department, in 
which he displayed great patriotism, disinterestedness and pro- 
fessional skill. After the battle of Camden, 18th Aug. 1780, the 
Doctor, at his own request, remained in that place several weeks, 
in order to attend the American prisoners, and was consulted by 
the British surgeons. 

In the year 1780, he was elected a member of the House of 
Commons of North Carolina, from which place he was shortly 
afterwards elected to a seat in the Congress of the United States. 
For the space of ten years he was now actively engaged in politi- 
cal life, and the integrity of his conduct acquired the confidence 
of his constituents. ‘ He was anxious,” says his faithful biogra- 
pher, “ to prove himself worthy of the high trust reposed in him, 
nor did he ever permit any private or selfish views to interfere 
with considerations of public interest. As chairman of numerous 
committees, as the mover of important resolutions, as the framer 
of new propositions, and new laws, he devoted the best energies 
of an active mind, and was ever prominent in the business of the 
house. In debate, his elocution was striking, but somewhat pe- 
culiar. The graces of oratory did not belong to Dr. Williamson; 
yet the known purity of his intentions, his inflexible devotedness 
to the interests of his country, and the unblemished tenor of his 
private life, awakened an attention which was well supported by 
the pertinency of his observations, the soundness of his reasoning, 
and the information he possessed upon every subject to which he 
directed his attention.” 

“¢ While in Congress, his duties as a legislator were his exclu- 
sive study, and this advantage seldom failed of that success which 
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was denied to the lengthened debate and declamation of his oppo- 
nents. 

“In his answer to a letter enclosing the thanks of the general 
assembly of North Carolina, for his long and faithful services, re- 
ferring to his own conduct, he observes, ‘On this repeated testi- 
mony of the approbation of my fellow citizens, I cannot promise 
that I shall be more diligent or more attentive to their interests; 
for ever since I have had the honour to serve them in congress, 
their particular interest, and the honour and prosperity of the na- 
tion, have been the sole objects of my care; to them I have devo- 
ted every hour of my. time. 

In January 1789, Dr. Williamson married. This union was 
blessed with two sons, but his wife died a few days after the birth 
of the second. The unfortunate widower now resolved to with- 
draw from public cares, for the purpose of devoting himself to 
literary pursuits, and the education of his children. 


‘‘ Delightful industry! enjoyed at home.””—CowPer. 


The eldest of his children, died in 1811, in his 22d year, after 
giving honourable proofs how well the duties of a parent had been 
performed; and the demise of the second soon after, deprived that 
parent of his last domestic companion. 

From this period, we are informed, the attention of Dr. W. was 
occupied more exclusively by philosophical pursuits. In 1811 
he published his Odservations on the Climate of different parts of 
America, compared with the climate in corresfonding farts of the 
other Continent, in | vol. 8vyo. The object of this book is thus 
stated by his biographer: 

“ Actuated by patriotism and the love of truth, Dr. Williamson 
indignantly exposes the sophistry of those writers who have as- 
serted that America is a country in which the frigid temperature 
and vice of the climate, prevent the growth and expansion of ani- 
mal and vegetable nature, and cause man and beast to degene- 
rate. He altogether discards the notion, that a new or inferior 
race of men had been created for the American continent. A firm 
believer in the Mosaic writings, he labours with the learned 
bishop of Clogher, to prove the conformity of things to Biblical 
history. He believes our country, in her rivers, mountains, lakes, 
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and vegetabie productions, to be formed on a scale of more mag- 
nificence than those of the old world, and thinks that the winters 
are more temperate on the western than on the eastern coast of 
North America; although in some parts of this continent they are 
colder than in corresponding latitudes of Europe: he maintains a 
gradual amelioration of our climate. He considers the opinion 
that the Indian is of a new race, to be altogether untenable; 
that every part of America was inhabited when discovered by 
Coiumbus, and that North America was settled from Tartary or 
Japan, and from Norway: that South America was peopled from 
India.” 

His History of North Carolina, in 2 vols. 8vo. which appeared 
in 1812, is a valuable addition to our stock of colonial annals. 

Dr. Hosack enumerates various other publications from the 
same pen, which demonstrate no less the zeal of Dr. William- 
son’s attachment to the cause of letters, than his ability as a phi- 
losopher and patriotism as a citizen. No man,” says the bio- 
grapher, “ enjoyed the luxury of literary pursuits more than Dr. 
Williamson. These, with the society of his particular friends, 
added to the consolations afforded by religion, and the recollec- 
tien of a life passed in the performance of duty, and devoted to 
the benefit of his fellow men, gilded the evening of his days, and 
rendered them no less cheerful and serene than had been the 
morning and meridian of his long and useful career.” 

His strength and spirits declined after the death of his eldest 
son, and in a few years his friends were alarmed by the symptoms 
which denoted the approach of general dropsy. He died in May 
1819, in the 85th year of his aze. 

Of his character as a writer, Dr. Hosack says, “ His style, both 
in conversation and in writing, was simple, concise, perspicuous, 
and remarkable for its strength; always displaying correctness of 
thought, and logical precision. Inthe order too and disposal of 
his discourse, whether oral or written, such was the close con- 
nexion of its parts, and the dependence of one proposition upon 
that which preceded it, that it became easy to discern the influ- 
ence of his early predilection for mathematical investigation. The 
same habit of analysis, arising from “the purifying influence of 
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geometrical demonstration,” led him to avoid that profusion of 
language, with which it has become customary with some wri- 
ters to dilute their thoughts: in like manner, he carefully abstain- 
ed from that embroidery of words which a modern and vitiated 
taste has rendered too prevalent.”’ 

His manners, “ though in some respects eccentric, were gene- 
rally those of a polite, well bred gentleman.” * * “ Under the im- 
pressions and precepts he had very early received, no circum- 
stances could ever induce him to depart from that line of conduct 
which his understanding had informed him was correct. His con- 
stancy of character, the obstinacy I may say of his integrity, whe- 
ther in the minor concerns of private life, or in the performance 
of his public duties, became proverbial with all who knew him. 
Nothing could ever induce him 


‘* To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind.”’ 


It may well be imagined that in such a mind, the absurd doc- 
trine of instructions—a parrot mimicry disgraceful to liberal 
minds—was regarded with merited contempt. In the debate on 
the Whiskey law, in 1791, which gave rise to Gallatin’s, otherwise 


called the Western, Insurrection, he voted in direct opposition to 
‘the wishes of his constituents. On this occasion, he observed to a 
friend “in his usual sententious manner, ‘ Sir, my vote was in its 
favour; I have discharged my duty to my conscience, but I have 
lost my popularity. I shall never again be elected to Congress:’ 
but that gave him no uneasiness: believing it to be a right mea- 
sure, he had voted as his conscience and his best judgment dic- 
tated, and as he observed, ‘he was not without the hope that one 
of its effects would be to lessen the use of a poison which was de- 
structive of the morals and health of a numerous class of the 


39 d%& 


people. 
The following correspondence with an eminent Italian, is so 


characteristic of this stern republican, that we shall copy it with- 
out any commentary: 
*See Remarks by Dr. Williamson, on the increasing consumption of 


Spirituous Liquors in the United States, and the evil they produce to so- 
ciety. History of North Carolina, vol. 2. 
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‘¢Mr. Ceracchi requests the favour of Mr. Williamson to sit 
for his bust, not on account of getting Mr. Williamson’s influ- 
ence in favour of the National Monument; this is a subject too 
worthy to be recommended, but merely on account of his distin- 
guished character, that will produce honour to the artist, and may 
give to posterity the expressive features of the American Cato.” 
To this note Dr. Williamson replied in his appropriate caustic 
style: 

“ Mr. Hugh Williamson is much obliged to Mr. Ceracchi for 
the polite offer of taking his bust. Mr. Williamson could not pos- 
sibly suppose that Mr. Ceracchi had offered such a compliment 
by way of a bribe, for the man in his public station who could ac- 
cept of a bribe, or betray his trust, ought never to have his like- 
ness made, except from a block of wood. 

‘“ Mr. Williamson, in the mean time, cannot avail himself of 
Mr. Ceracchi’s services, as he believes that posterity will not be 
solicitous to know what were the features of his face. He hopes, 
nevertheless, for the sake of his children, that posterity will do 
him the justice to believe, that his conduct was upright, and that 
he was uniformly influenced by a regard to the happiness of his 
fellow citizens, and those who shall come after them. 


* Philadelphia, 11th April, 1792.” 


“To those who knew his unbending resolution when once 
formed, it need not be added, that Dr. Williamson, offended by 
this flattery, persisted in his determination not to sit to Mr. Ce- 
racchi.” 

The general character of the deceased is thus portrayed in 
the conclusion of this interesting and well written memoir: 

«“ Whatever may be the merits cf Dr. Williamson, as a scho- 
lar, a physician, a statesman, or philosopher; however he may be 
distinguished for his integrity, his benevolence, and those virtues 
which enter into the moral character of man; he presents to the 
world claims of a still higher otder. The lovers of truth and vir- 
tue will admire much more than his literary endowments, that 
regard for religious duty, of which, under all circumstances and 
in all situations, he exhibited so eminent an example. 
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“ There are some philosophers, and of great attainments too in 
their particular departments of knowledge, wiiose views are so 
rivetted to, I had almost said identified with, the objects of their 
research, that they cannot extend their vision beyond the little 
spot of earth which they inhabit; they are, indeed, with great feli- 
city of expression, designated by the appropriate name of Mate- 
rialists. Dr. Williamson was not an associate of this class— 
with all his inquiries into the physical constitution of this globe, 
like Newton and Rittenhouse, he could elevate his views to the 
great agent that gave existence to our world, and sustains it in its 
connexions with the other parts of the universe. With all the 
attention he bestowed upon the various departments of nature, 
he still, in the true spirit of a lover of wisdom, could direct his 
thoughts to 





ee Sion Hill, 
And Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


We close this sketch with respect for the departed, and grati- 
tude for the satisfactory manner in which his memory has been 
preserved. Although not distinguished for the suavity of his man- 
ners, Dr. Williamson was not insensible to the endearing charities 
of the heart. He was frank and honest. He shrunk not from the 
perils of war, wien the rights of his country were assailed, but he 
was a promoter of peace and good will. He maintained, on all 
occasions, and with undeviating firmness, the genuine principles 
of civil liberty. He had never learned the profitable art of accom- 
modating the important maxims of morality to the exigency of 
circumstances. He lived in the patriot-age of his country, when 
men of mighty minds, instead of squabbling for place and power, 
were the zealous and steady friends to the liberties of the people. 
“In those days there were giants.” 

As an individual, his life evinced that the public conduct of the 
statesman was formed upon the speculative virtues of the closet; 
and as a christian, while he drew from the enlightened page of 
philosophy, he was not ashamed to 


sound Jehovah’s name, and pour his praise along. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Arr. XIII.—AHistory ofthe Wars of the French Revolution, from 
the oreaking oui of the war in 1792-to the restoration of a ge- 
neral Peace, in 1815; comprehending the civil History cf Great 
Britain and France, during that period. By Edward Baines. 
In four volumes. With notes and an original History of the 
late war between the United States and Great Britain. Embel- 
lished with Portraits of the most distinguished characters 
(persons) of the age, and illustrated with maps, plans and charts. 
Philadelphia, M:Carty and Davis. 1819. ' 


He who undertakes to describe recent events has a difficult 
task to perform. If he should be so fortunate as to penetrate the 
mystery in which they may be involved by the fears or the arti- 
fices of those who have been concerned in them, he is still ex- 
posed to all the temptations of party spirit. .If he attempt to 
please every one, his sincerity may reasonably be suspected; and 
if be aiim at impartiality, how shall he hold the balance between 
the contentions, the emulations, the hopes and fears of an active 
peopie! Then again, if the events are cotemporaneous, and oc- 
curring in different places, it will be next to impossible to pre- 
serve distinctness of detail and unity of object. If the writer is 
unable to unite these qualities in his narrative, the reader will not 
perceive the connection between causes and effects; and one of 
the great purposes of history will be lost. The ambition of Mr. 
Baines, we suppose, does not soar so high; his praise appears to 
be that of a faithful journalist; and though his work is irregular 
and disjointed, it is full of interest and instruction. For many 
years the states of the christian world have been convulsed by 
the principles which were disseminated by the French philosophers 
and their disciples. When the assassins dragged their unfortunate 
monarch to the scaffold, and threatened to overrun Europe, all 
eyes were turned upon England. From the dreadful storm which 
then raved, this country was preserved by the same prudent coun- 
sels which led us through the perils of the Revolution. But 
Europe was not so blessed. She had to contend with cabinet 
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factions and popular factions. Even in the empire of Great Britain, 
a misguided portion of her subjects were willing to receive the 
fraternal embrace, and one of her most conspicuous statesmen, 
opened the door to corruption by a private and suspicious inter- 
course with a foreign power. The situation of that country was 
extremely critical. While all the other European powers were 
alternately subsidized, intiniidated or overcome, she alone remain- 
ed to uphoid the liberties of the world. The story of her strug- 
gles is assuredly among the most interesting that has ever been 
confided to the fruitful pen of history; never was there a theme 
so abundant in the richest materials for displiying the force 
of contrast. Ina single moment all the glory of a fair city, which 
had been distinguished for ages by its elegance, its monuments 
of arts, the courtesy of its people, its chivalry and its loyalty, 
was laid low by a ruthless band of inhuman destroyers. These 
in turn, became the victims of one universal robber, whose con- 
Summate hypocrisy, utter insensibility, and cruel malice, are 
powertully contrasted with the magnanimity of those who subdued 
and chained him. The wanton destruction of Moscow sheds 
new Justre on the illustrious captain who gave security to the 
city of Paris; and if the heart is sickened by the dreadful des- 
truction of the French army on its flight from the regions of the 
north, we may be delightfully relieved by the subsequent events 
when peace again diffused her benign influence over 


the vine covered hills and gay vallies of France. 


While the prisoner at Jaffa is languishing out the remnant of his 
life in confinement, an object of loathing abhorrence in his own 
days and an awful lesson to unprincipied ambition in future times, 
the name of the triumphant Wellington shall be handed down 
with exultation through all generations. He inspired his soldiers 
with that moral courage and enduring fortitude which suppurted 
them inthe most gloomy conjunctures, When the conqueror 
and the defeated shall be no more among the children of the 
earth, his great name will remain an imperishable monument. 
Mr. Baines very justly observes that “ if the importance of events 
be estimated by the magnitude of their effects, and the extent of 
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their influence upon the happiness of mankind, we shall be com- 
peiied to confess, that this portion of the history of the world, ts 
infinitely more interesting than any that has preceded it. The 
period of the last five and twenty years, commencing with the® 
dawn of the French Revolution, has given birth to events, which 
fix the attention by their novelty, gratify curiosity by their variety, 
and overpower the imagiuation by their magnitude—events which 
powerfully interest the heart, by the astonishing influence they 
have exerted, not merely on the fate of monarchs and of empires, 
but over the domestic circle of the most retired individual.” It 
may indeed be asserted with great truth that scarcely a single 
inh.bitant of Europe has escaped the influence of this universal 
uproar, which compressed whole centuries into moments and 
made all experience * a cheat.” 

An introduction is prefixed io the work in which the author 
has presented a view of the various causes which produced the 
revolution. In the front of these he places the writings of Mon- 
tesquieu, Raynal, Rousseau, VoLraixe, Bailly, Buffon, Con porcet, 
Diderot, d’Alembert, &c. The age of Louis XIV, which is so 
triumphantly referred to as the fairest portion in the annals of 
France, was the period when these baieful seeds were sown. The 
discoitents excited in the moral world by these atheistical writers 
were increased by the disclosures respecting the state of the 
royal treasury, which were made by the rival financiers, Neckar 
and Calonne, and accelerated the political revolution. The peo- 
ple contrasted the freedom, and stability of the English govern- 
ment with the distracted state of their own counsels; and the 
soldiers who had served in America during our revolution could 
not but reflect upon the simplicity and security of republican rule 
when they beheld the intrigues and versatility of a court. * The 
king possessing many virtues, but feeble, irresolute and uxorious, 
excited pity and even contempt. Vibrating between the virulent 
counsels of his court and the timidity of his own nature, he ap- 
pears to have been, by turns, tyrannical and complaisant.” p. 29. 
The king’s elder brother, the infamous Orleans 


Bareheaded, popularly low had bowed, 
And paid the salutations of the crowd, 
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which he was enabled to do from his immense revenues. Writ 
ings were every where read and circulated against the weight, 
number, inequality, and misapplication of the taxes; the vexa- 
tions of the farmers-general; the venality of offices; the imper- 
fection of the criminal code; and those arbitrary and illegal im. 
prisonments produced by lettres de cachet. There was, with 
great reason, we think, “a general outcry against the tributes paid 
to the pope, the wealth of the clergy, and the profusion with 
which pensions were assigned on an exhausted treasury.” * * * * 
* The people being thus left destitute of redress or protection,” 
after their principles had first been destroyed by the philosophers; 
“the royal authority paramount and unbounded; the laws venal; 
the peasantry oppressed; agriculture in a languishing state; com- 
merce considered as degrading; the public revenues farmed out 
to greedy financiers; the public money consumed by a court wal- 
lowing in luxury, and every institution at variance with justice, 
policy and reason;—a change became inevitable in the ordinary 
course of human events, and, like all sudden alterations in cor- 
rupt states, was accompanied with evils and crimes, that made 
many good men look back on the ancient despotism with a sigh.” 
Introd. p. 30. 

After presenting to the reader a view of the state of France, 
the author proceeds to a brief survey of the European homisphere 
in order to estimate the effect of these proceedings on the <differ- 
ent princes on the continent. They were followed by a combina- 
tion against France, at the head of which Frederic William II 
of Prussia was piaced. 

Tbe press groaned with publications on the nature of govern- 
ment, and declamation against the ancient regime. For every 
incident in the French revolution some writers found a parallel in 
ancient history; and for every character that became remarkable 
a classical architype was discovered. This was gravely main- 
tained by the author of an Essai Historigue, &c. and that it was 
not without some foundation the following table of parallelism 
may show: 
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Confederated against Greece. Confederated against France. 


The empire of Persia The empire of Germany 
Allies. Allies. 


The Arabians 
The Thracians 


The Spaniards 
The Russians 


The Macedonians The Prussians 


Maritime Powers. 
The English 
The Hollanders 


Revolted Provinces. 


Maritime Powers. 
The Carthaginians 
The lyrians 


Revolted Provinces. 


Boeotia Flanders 
Argolis Liege 
Isles of the Archipelago Avignon 


Greek Emigrants. French Emigrants. 


Hippias and his adherents Monsieur and his adherents 
Neutral Nations. Neutral Nations. 


The Swiss 
The Scandinavians 


The Scythians 
The Thessalians 
The Cretans The Hanseatic towns 


The Grecks began their war The French began their war 


without an Ally. without an Ally. 


All the interest which this stupendous revolution now excites 
seems to be concentrated in a single individual,—the grand mover 
of the whole machinery. Napoleon Bonaparte, from the meanest 
origin, arose to the loftiest pinnacle of power, and enjoyed his 
authority, fora longer time, than history has recorded of any other 
individual. Ina nation proverbially proud of its ancient dynasty, 
among a people who studied the courtesies of life even more than 
its duties, this insatiate ruffian assumed the diadem, and exercised 
the most despotic sway. Without the slightest trait of magnani- 
mity, he was always actuated by the most selfish desires. Insen- 
sible to the feelings of others, he was tremblingly alive to his own 
interest. Depraved, impetuous, and sanguinary himself, he trans- 
fermed the polite and accomplished Frenchmen into a nation of 
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cutthroats and plunderers, who would have converted the whole 
world into a blank and barren waste. They hugged tne chains 
in which they were enslaved. The following specimens will show 
the extent to which the adulation of the people was carried. Our 
extracts are made from addresses which were lavished upon 
the imperial tyrant, at various times, by the mushrooms which 
sprouted up in those days from the dregs of the earth. 

Department of Landes. The genius of France was extinct, 
and you have created it anew. 

City of Tours. In the flower of age, you have dried up all 
the sources of glory. 

Depariment of Calais. You have reduced the genius of lan- 
guage to an inability to express, with adequate dignity, the mag- 
nitude and immensity of your services. 

Department des deux Sevres. Your glory surpasses that of 
all the heroes of antiquity; it Aas cost no tears. 

President of the National Institute. Perhaps in this address a 
portion of eulogium is offensive to your soul, which, induizent 
in all other respects, is severe in this alone. Heaven has decreed 
that no man shail possess all kinds of courage; and it has refused 
to you the power of supporting praise. 

Department de Golo. Why are you not immortal in a physi- 
cal, as you already are in a moral sense? 

Mr. Baines thought proper to connect with his civil history of 
Great Britain and France, a narrative of occurrences in this 
country. In the American edition of his work, this part has been 
suppressed, because it was * far from being candid or impartial;” 
and its place has been supplied by another history, which we pre- 
sume is of a more inviting texture. How far it may be distin- 
guished by those qualities which the editor desiderates in the ori- 
ginal, may be inferred from his avowal that in doubtful cases “ ine 
has invariably leaned to the side of his country.” This decla- 
ration is at least entitled to the praise of candour, and we cannot 
but admire the simplicity of a writer who thus runs into the very 
error which he pretends to correct. <A ¢rue history of our late 
war, is, therefore, by his own confession, not to be found i nis 
labours. After so explicit a warning, the reader will scarcely 
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suppose that we should take the trouble to examine these pages 
very attentively, for we could only learn how far the editor’s 


leaning would incline him. They are written with great cl ar-_ 


ness and evince that no pains have been spared in accumulating 
materials. If the author differs from Mr. Baines, or others, it is 
sufficiently evident that his statements are riot wilful deviations 
fron: the truth. They are to be considered as the result of another 
judgment occupied on the same subject, but viewing it through a 
different medium. We believe that it is the best American his- 
tory of these events that has been published. 

In turning over the pages of the fourth volume, our attention 
wasattracted by the words “ Federal Republican” and “ Baltimore 
mob,’—memorable sounds which cannot even at this day be 
uttered in that ill-fated city without exciting the liveliest sensa- 
tions! Perhaps it may be in consequence of the very large share 
which we ourselves personally had in the establishment of this 
celebrated journal and the transactions here alluded to, that we 
feel inclined to complain of the imperfect manner in which these 
events are described. If the paper had “ rendered itself obnoxious 
to a great majority of the inhabitants of that city,” it should have 
been stated that it had also acquired the support of the ablest and 
best men in the United States. No paper, with the exception 
of the Aurora, about the time when it assailed the character of 
Washington, had ever excited so much attention in this country. 
It was not, as might be inferred from this work, a factious jour- 
nal, an indiscriminate opposer of the government, a vehicle of 
slander and an instrument of criminal ambition. It was managed 
by native citizens, who had an important stake in the community; 
who, in the general, had no motive but the public good; and who, 
in the prosecution of what appeared to them a duty, made sacri- 
fices, which they then foresaw must have a serious influence upon 
the remainder of that career which they had just commenced. 
Admitting that the destruction not only of “the types, books and 
furniture,”’ as it is stated, but of the Aouse itself in which the es- 
tablishment was maintained, had become “the subject of legal 
investigation” if we must apply such terms to a most notorious 
profanation of the temple of justice, under the artful manage- 
VOL. IX. 16 
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ment of the attorney-general, was that any reason why the pub- 
lication should not be resumed immediately and on the same spot? 
What indemnity to the individuals would a legal investigation 
produce? Or what satisfaction could they derive from judicial 
sentences so lenient as to give them the air of a triumph instead 
of a punishment, and pronounced too on obscure and misguided 
men, while the grand contrivers remained untouched? The fact 
is that the friends of the freedom of the press waited a whole 
month without finding a single step taken to vindicate the majesty 
of the law, to preserve the rights of individuals, and restore to its 
legitimate influence one of the most sacred privileges in a free 
government. When they did appeal to the proper authority they 
were insultingly referred to that protection which nature had be- 
stowed upon them. And yet to such men, and so situated, are 
opprobrious epithets applied by a writer who comes before the 
public, under the pretence of furnishing a candid and impartial 
history. Since they are stigmatized as “ unpatriotic offenders”’ 
in this book, we trust we shall not need any apology for quoting 
language of a different tenour, because it is in sach approbation 
only that the individuals animadverted upon, have found their 
reward, for services to the republic of the most perilous, important 
and disinterested nature. 

*« Perhaps a case could never again occur,” says an able writer 
of that period, “ more clear in principles, more important to the 
country in its consequences, or in which more TRUE PATRIOTISM 
could be displayed. We reflect upon the conduct of these gallant 
nobie spirited men with admiration, and delight. We are remind- 
ed by it of those recorded examples of unsubdued firmness, of 
collected intrepidity in the hour of peril, of sELF-DEVOTION To 
THE GREAT CAUSE OF THE PUBLIC LIBERTY, which have made 
heroes and patriots immortal. When we consider the cause in 
which these admirable men engaged, its justice, its importance 
and its dangers, we feel that they have done a service to their 
country, which, we trust that country, when rescued from the 
hands of its betrayers, will remember and reward. They have 
set an example to their countrymen, which will find followers; 
they have awakened a spirit which will diffuse itself; they have 
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already given a frermanent security to the liberty of speech and 
of the pfrress. The consciousness of this, the sympfiathy of all 
honourable and good men, will be their recompense.” Boston 
Repertory. 

It is not true that there was no appearance of tumult “ when 
the militia was dismissed from the protection of the jail.’ Mr. 
Mumma, who accompanied general Stricker and the Mayor, on a 
visit to the defenders of the press in the afternoon, before the 
detachment was released from duty, explicitly stated his expec- 
tation of an attack during the night. The next sentence in this 
account, in which the mob is represented as assembling after 
dark is true, when applied to any part of the day, and no one 
could be ignorant of the fact, except those who determined to 
be blind to the dictates of honour, and insensible to the feelings 
of humanity. In the language of the Legislative report which 
was subsequently made, “the prison was surrounded by groups of 
an inturiated mob, eternally demanding vengeance.” Report p. 6. 

The guard was called out in consequence of a most solemn 
assurance from general Stricker, that it should be done, but the 
reader will judge of the manner in which this promise was per- 
formed when he learns, that this officer forbade colonel Sterrett 
“to deliver out to the men under his command ball cartridges!” 
Report p. 7. 

The anonymous historian is further in error when he speaks of 
“the strenuous opposition of the mayor of the city.” No such 
opposition was made; on the contrary, this municipal officer re- 
fused to take any measures to preserve the peace of the city, 
when he was first called upon. By the use of intemperate lan- 
guage against the objects of their fury, he stimulated rather than 
repressed the roge of the mob. He refused to permit the prison- 
ers to arm themselves, and finally, when the grate was assailed, 
we believe it was proved on the trial of Bentley, the jailer, that 
he ordered him to deliver the key to Mumma and White, and the 
rest of the bloody myrmidons of brig. gen. Stansbury, the speaker 
of the House of Assembly! Many of the gentlemen who vindi- 
cated the rights of a free press on this trying occasion, have suf- 
fered severely in their persons and in their pecuniary concerns. 
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Some of them have gone to their final accompt, leaving to those 
who remain, the duty of vindicating their motives and conduct 
from aspersion. It is no less a duty to the living to hold up to 
pubiic remembrance those individuals who by a flagrant abuse of 
their trust, have stained our annals with this bloody tragedy. The 
writer of these remarks has endeavoured to fulfil each of these 
important obligations by the publication of a pamphlet, which, in 
different languages, has been extensively circulated, both at home 
and abroad; and it is thought to be no less necessary to correct 
such mistakes as are promulgated in the more permanent form 
of history. We disclaim any other intention in these observations, 
for the political sins of that devoted city have almost faded from 
our memory, before the glowing colours in which her moral tur- 
pitude has recently been blazoned to the world. 

The original notes which are interspersed throughout this work 
are not numerous, nor are they very important. We understand 
that a new edition is contemplated, and we therefore suggest that 
the State Papers and other documents should be omitted. For all 
the purposes of this work, it would be sufficient to state the sub. 
stance of them, and more room might thus be afforded for facts, 
philosophical disquisitions, and more especially, for biographical 
portraits, which throw so much light and animation upon the page 
of history. 





Art. X1V.—Some account of the Life and Writings of Ensign 
and Adjutant Odoherty. 


(Continued from our last. )* 


Tuis winter was indeed a memorable one in the life of Ensign 
Odoherty. Divided almost in equal proportions between the old 
and the new town of Edinburgh—between the society of Hogg, 
Alian, and the Dilettanti, on the one hand, and that of the female 
and the fashionable world on the other—and thus presenting to 
the active mind of the Ensign a perpetual succession, or rather 


* The extract from “ Young’s Night Thoughts” is omitted as being too 
focal for our purpose. 
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alternation, of the richest viands—it produced the effects which 
migit have been anticipated, and swelled considerably the bulk of 
two portfolios, respectively set apart for the prose and verse com- 
positions, which, at this period of his career, our bard was so. 
rapidly pouring forth to the admiration of his numerous friends 
and the public. 

His morning hours were devoted to attend several courses of 
lectures in the University; for Odoberty was never weary of 
learning, and embraced with ardour every opportunity that was 
afforded him of increasing the stores of bis literary acquisitions 
and accomplishments. His remarks upon the different lectures 
which he now attended, possess all his characteristic acuteness, 
and would have done honour to a more practised critic. But these 
we reserve for the separate publication of his works. To insert any 
mutilated fragments of them here would be an act of injustice 
to the illustrious Professors, Brown, Playfair, Leslie, Hope, Rit- 
chie, &c. and to their no less distinguished disciple. Great and 
illustrious as is the fame of these illustrious philosophers, it is 
possible that the names of some of them may live in distant ages, 
chiefly because of their connexion with that of Odoherty. The 
Ensign may be to them what Xenophen has been to Socrates; he 
may be more, for it is possible that none of them have a Pilato. 

The gay world of the northern metropolis, which, during this 
remurkabie winter, was adorned by the graceful and ingenious 
Ensign, seems, we are constrained to observe, to have found less 
favour iu his eyes then in those of most other visiters with whom 
we have had an opportunity of conversing. In one of those ini- 
mitable letters of his, addressed to the compiler of the present 
sketch, he comments with some little causticity on the incidents 
of several balls and routes which’/he had just attended. “ The way- 
etics of Edinburgh,’ writes the Ensign, “ are a bad and lame ca- 
ricature of those in London. There is the same squeeze, the 
same heat, the same buzz; but, alas! the ease, the elegance, the 
non-chalance are a-wanting. In London, the different orders of 
society are so numerous that they keep themselves totaliy apart 
from cach other; and the highest circles of fashion adimst none as de- 
nizens, except those who possess the heriditary ciaims of birth and 
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fortune, or (as in my own case), those who are supposed to atone 
for their deficiéncies in these respects, by extraordinary genius or 
merit.—Hence there are so few stones of the first, or even of the 
second, water, that recourse is necessarily had to far inferior gems, 
——not unfrequently even to the transitory mimicries of faste. You 
shall see the lady of an attorney stowing away her bedsteads and 
basin-stands, dismantling all her apartments, and turning her whole 
family topsy-turvy once in a season, in order that she may have 
the satisfaction of dispersing two hundred cards, with “ 4¢ home” 
upon them. It is amusing enough to see with what laborious ex- 
ertion, she and her daughters, sensible people that attend to do- 
mestic concerns, plain work, &c. for three parts of the year, be- 
come for a few short weeks the awkward inapt copyists of their 
far less respectable betters. It is distressing to see the faded airs 
with which these good Bouryeoises endeavour to conceal their 
confusion in receiving the curtsy of a lady of quality, who comes 
to their house only for the purpose of quizzing them in some cor- 
ner, with some sarcastic younger brother,” &c. ‘The rest of the 
letter, consisting of rapturous descriptions of particular young la- 
dies, is omitted from motives of delicacy. ‘Two fair creatures, 
however, a most exquisite petite blonde, and a superb sultana- 
like brunette, who seem to have divided for several wecks the 
possession of the sensible heart of Odonerty, may receive, upon 
personal application to the publisher, several sonnets, elegies, &c. 
which are inscribed with their names in the above-mentioned port 
folio of their departed admirer, faint and frail memorials of unri- 
pened affections—memorials over which they may now dropa 
tear of deiightful pensiveness—which they may now press to the 
virgin bosom without a hope, and therefore, alas! without a blush. 

About this period their imperial highnesses the archdukes John 
and Lewis of Austria arrived in the Caledonian metropolis. Al- 
though they reccived every polite attention from the military, le- 
gal, and civic dignitaries of the place, these elevated personages 
were afflicted, notwithstanding, with considerable symptoms of en- 


nui, in the course of the long evening which they spent at M‘Cul- 
logi’s, after returning from tie pomp and festivities of the day. 
{t was then that their highnesses, expressing some desire to par- 
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take of the more unceremonious and week-day society of the 
northern Athens, various characters of singing, smoking’, and sci- 
entific celebrity were introduced to their apartment, through the 
intervention of a gentleman in their suit. Among these it is 
scarcely necessary to observe, was Qdoherty. The Ensign, with 
that happy tact which a man of true genius carries into every 
situation of life, immediately perceived and caught the air, man- 
ner, &c.—in a word, whatever was best adapted for captivating 
the archducal fancy. fis proficiency in the German tongue, the 
only one which these princes spoke with much fluency, was not 
indeed great; but he made amends for this by the truly Gérmanic 
ferocity, with which he smoked (for the ensign was one of those 
who can send the cloud, ad libitum, through the ears and nostrils, 
as well as the mouth)—by the unqualified admiration which he 
testified for the favourite imperial beverage of Giles’ ale— but, 
above all, by the style of matchless excellence in which he sung 
some of his own songs, among which were the following. 


SONG I. 


Confusion to routes and at homes, 
To assemblies, and balls, and what not; 
*Tis with pain e’er Odoherty roams 
From the scenes of the pipe and the pot. 
Your dandies may call him a sot, 
They never can call him a spoon; 
And Odoherty cares not a jot, 
For he’s sure you won’t join in the tune. 
With your pipes and your swipes, 
And your herrings and tripes, 
You never can join in the tune. 


i’m a swapper, as every one knows, 

In my pumps, six feet three inches high; 
*Tis no wonder your minikin beaux 

Have a fancy to fight rather shy 
@f a Gulliver chap such as I, 
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That could stride over troops of their tribes, 
That had never occasion to buy 
Either collars, or calves, or kibes. 
‘e My boot wrenches and pinches 
b Though ’tis wide twenty inches, 
And I don’t bear my brass at my kibes. 


When I see a fantastical hopper 
A trim little chip of the ton, 
Not so thick as your highness’ pipe-stopper, 
And scarcely, I take it, so long, 
Saddled prim and precise as a prong, 
With his ribs running all down and up, 
Says I, does the creature belong 
To the race of the ewe or the tup? 
With their patches and their scratches, 
s And their piaster’d mustachios, 
| They are more of the ewe than the tup. 


SONG II. 


That nothing is perfect has frequently been 
By the wisest philosophers stated untruly; 
Which only can prove that they never had seen 
The agreeable lady Lucretia Gilhooly. 
Where’s the philosopher would not feel loss of her! 
Whose bosom those bright sunny eyes would not thaw! 
Although I’m a game one, these little highwaymen 
Have rifled the heart of poor Major M‘Craw. 
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Cooke sailed round the world, and commodore Anson 
The wonders he met with has noted down duly; 

But Cooke, nor yet Anson, could e’er light by chance on 
A beauty like lady Lucretia Gilhooly. 

Let astronomer asses still peep through their glasses, 
Then tell all the stars and the planets they saw; 

Damn Georgium Sidus! We’ve Venus beside us, 

And that is sufficient for Major M‘Cravwv. 
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Delighted with this mirthful evening, the illustrious strangers, 
before breaking up, insisted that Odoherty, the principal source 


of its hilarity, should accompany them next day to the literary, . 


mercantile, and manufacturing city of Glasgow. Here the ensign 
was received in the most distinguished manner, not more on ac- 
count of the company in which he travelled, than of the individual 
fame which had already found its way before him to the capital of 
St. Mungo. The party put up at the Buck’s Head, to the excel- 
lent hostess of which the ensign addressed a pathetic sonnet at 
parting. At the dinner given by the provost and magistrates, the 
ensiyn attended in full puff, and was placed among the most il- 
lustrious guests, at the upper end of the table. He sung, he joked, 
he spoke; he was the sine gua non of the meeting. At the colla- 
tion prepared for ihe imperial party by the professors of the Uni- 
versity, he made himself equally agreeable; and indeed, upon both 
ef these occasions, laid the foundations of several valuable friend- 
ships, which only terminated with his existence. Ameng his 
MSs. we have found a paper which purports to contain the words 
of a programma affixed to the gate of the college, on the morning 
preceding the visit of the archdukes. We shall not hesitate to 
transcribe this fragment, although from our ignorance of the style 
and ceremonial observed on similar occasions by the Scotish uni- 
versities, we are not abie to vouch for its authenticity. The en- 
sign kept his papers in much disorder—seria mixta jocis, as his 
Roman favourite expresses it. 


Q. F. F. QS. 


Senatus Academicus Togatis et non. Togatis Salutem dat.— 
Ab altissimo et potentissimo Principe Marchione de Douglas et 
Clydesdale, certiores facti quod eorum altitudines imperiales 
Archiduces Joannes et Ludovicus de Austria, hodie nos visita- 
iione honorare intendunt, pasce regulas enunciare quomodi om- 
nes se sunt gerere placuit nobis, et quicunque eas non volunt ob- 
servare severrime puniti erunt postea. 

1 mo. Eorum altitudines imperiales Archiduces Joannes et Lu- 
dovicus de Austria capient frigidam collationem in aula priori cum 


principali et professoribus (cum togis suis) et quibus dam gene- 
VOL. IX, 17 
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rosis hominibus ex urbe et vicinitate, et signifero Dochertiade et 
alia sequela eorum circa horam meridianam, impensis Facultatis. 

2 Studentes qui barbas habent tondeant et manus et facile la- 
vent sicuti in die dominico. 

3 Studentes omnes indusia nitida induant velut cum dux Mon- 
tis-Rosarum erat hic. 

4 Studentes Theologici nigras braccas et vestes et pallia de- 
centia induant quasi ministri. 

5 Omnes studentes in casu sint videri per Archiduces et Mar- 
chionem et honorabiies personas qui cum iis sunt; et Hibernici et 
Montani supra omnia sibi oculum habeant et omnes pectantur. 

6 Siudentes duas lineas faciant decenter et cum quiete intra 
aulam priorem et aulam communem cum processio ambulat, et 
juniores ni rideant cum peregrinos vident. 

7 In aula communi Professor ***** (name illegible) qui olim 
in Gallia fuit Francisce illis locutus erit nam Professor ***** est 
mortuus. 

8 Deinde Aliquis ex physicis sermonem Anglicam pronuncia- 
bit et Principalis Latine precabitur. 

9 Sine strepitu dismissi estotis cum omnia facta sunt. 

It is to be regretted that several leaves are a-wanting in the en- 
sign’s diary, which probably contained an account of the rest of 
the tour which he perlormed in company with the scions of the 
house of Hapsbury. Their custom of smoking several pipes every 
evening after supper, took trom him, it is not unlikely, the leisure 
that might have been necessary for composing a full narrative; 
but however slight his frecis might have been, its loss is to be 
regretted. The sketches of a master are of more value than the 
most elaborate works of secondary hands. The fragment of an An- 
gelo surpasses the chef-d’ceuvres of a West;—but, to return—at 
Dublin, the festivities with which the arrival of the party was 
celebrated, surpassed in splendour and variety, as might be ex- 
expected, every thing that had been exhibited in the cities of 
Scotiand. After spending several days in a round of gayeties, the 
archdukes set sail for Liverpool. Odoherty, from the pressure of 
his prolcssional engagements, found himself compelled to go no 
farther in the train of the princely travellers. The parting was 
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ene of those scenes which may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. Although the ensign lingered a day or two in the midst 
of the most brilliant society of Dublin—aithough he spent his 
mornings with Phillips, and his evenings with fady Morgan, his 
spirits did not soon recover their usual tone and elasticity. 


Corrigendum. In our last Number, p. 465. 1. 14. for poem read 
proem. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ArT. XV.— Zhe Adversaria. 


Wnuar does Chaucer mean, in his Prologue to the Canterbury 


Tales, by stating that the young Squire carved the meat before 
his father? 


Wel coude he sitte on hors, and fayre ride 

He coud-e song-es make, and well endite. 

So hote he loved, that by nightertale [night-time] 
He slep no more than doth the nightingale; 
Curteis he was, lowly and servisable, 

And carf before his fader at the table. 


Does it mean that he had so much good manners that he would 
not put his father to the trouble of carving? 





If the Exegi monumentum of Horace, and the Jamgue ofius 
exegi of Ovid, betray vanity; what shall we think of the following 
lines of Drayton to his mistress, in the * Ideas?” 


How many paltry, foolish, painted things, 

That now in coaches trouble every street, 
Shall be forgotten, whom no poet sings, 

Ere they be well wrapt in their winding sheet? 
Where J to thee eternity shall give, 

When nothing else remaineth of these days; 
And queens hereafter shall be glad to live 
Upon the alms of thy superfluous praise: 
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Virgins and matrons, reading these my rhymes, 
Shail be so much delighted with thy siory, 
That they shall grieve they lived not in these times, 
To have seen thee, their sex’s only glory. 
So thou shalt fly above the vuigar throng, 
Still to survive in my immortal song. 


Drayton here appears to suppose that the time may come, 
. when, as with Homer, the reigning monarchs and political events 
will be forgotten, and the principal subject of remembrance of his 
own times will be his own “ immortal song.””—Whatever may be 
the opinion of posterity, (if the work reach posterity.) the poet 
often enjoys the applause of future ages in anticipation or hope; 
which enjoyment is to him the same as reality, whatever be the 
fate of his works: but surely there is no necessity, propriety or 
modesty in so daring an avowal of his expectations. 





Gilbert Wakefield imagines that Milton’s expression, “ No 
light, but rather darkness visible,” was suggested by Cowley’s 
lines: 

No pale faced moon does in stol’n beams appear, 
Or with dim taper scatter darkness there. 


Cowley’s expression is pronounced by Wakefield “ very bold, 
and not inferior in felicity to that of Milton himself.”—1I confess 
I cannot fully comprehend the meaning of either expression. 
What darkness is not visible? The darkness was not so great as 
to prevent a view of surrounding objects in hell. Looking into a 
deep well we perceive the darkness, at the bottom; some distance 
from the bottom objects are visible, as in twilight. “ Vo light, 
but rather darkness visible, served to discover, &c.”” Had there 
been zo light, nothing but the darkness could have been disco- 
vered. Does Cowley mean to say that the dim taper dispelled 
darkness, or emitted it? 





AsBestos 0° ap evapro yerws mancpesss Oeoisiy. 


I]. b. 1. v. 599. 
Pope translates the line thus: 


And uneztinguished laughter shakes the skies. 
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Laughter made of asbestos. Gloves have been made of this mi- 
neral; and jormeriy, among the Romans, coverings for the dead; 
but iaughter so composed, is unknown to mortals.’ Such a smile, 
however, is sometimes seen, which, 


In man or woman, but far most in man, 
as Cowper says of affectation in general, is an 
object of ny implacable disgust. 


I have seen ladies, who, as soon as they rise in the morning, 
put on a silly smile, that continues until the hour of repose. 
Smiles are of various kinds. Some ladies have that enchanting 
smile which is occasioned by the benevolence of their natural * 
temper and cheerful spirits, which is at the same time, expres- 
sive of a powerful and cultivated understanding. But when a sim- 
pering lady, whose head would crack, should a dozen ideas be 
crowded into it, bears about, in all companies and on all occasions, 
a vacant, smirking look of undelight, a mouth, that never opens 
for speech, excepting to utter a yes or no, I always wish to be 
where she is not. Still female smirking is not half so disgusting 
as the unmanly risibility of “ unidea’d”’ men, that knows no re- 
laxation nor discontinuance. I know a lawyer of this description, 
who, on entering court, smiles at the door, the bannisters, the 
windows, the judges, the table, the jury, and every little knot. 
hole. If you complain that he has charged you double fees, his 
smile increases; and if you undertake to prove him a knave, he 
grins outrageously. 

Why did not Mahomet place his Amianthian or Asbestian 
laughter among the pleasures of his paradise? 











Oh thou whose word from solid darkness struck 
That spark the sun; strike wisdom to my soul.—-Youne. 


We read in Exodus of darkness that could be felt; and Milton, 
in the 12th book of Paradise Lost, speaks of palpable darkness: 
but Young improves upon the thought. A word, hitting a solid 
body of silicious darkness, causes it to scintillate—a spark—the 
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sun. This beats Blackmore, who compares the Almighty to al- 
most every humble mechanic.—In the mock neroic, such absur- 
dities may be justified. Thus Pope in the Dunciad: 


Thus he, for then a ray of reason stole 
Half through the so/id darkness of his soul; 
But soon the cloud returned. 


Yet what was solid darkness in the next line, is converted to a 
cloud: perhaps that too was solid. 





A wit with dunces and a dunce with wits.—Dunciap. 


From this line perhaps Dr. Johnson received the hint which 
made him say of Chesterfield, that he was a wit amongst lords, 
and a lord amongst wits. 





Many have condemned Pope for rendering immortal a herd of 
dunces, whose names, otherwise, never would have reached pos- 
terity. But I do not think their reasoning sound. Blockheads 
who are envious and malicious, ought to be punished for their 
endeavours to do ill, though they may not succeed. There is no 
doubt but that Pope’s dunces often vexed him; for, notwithstand- 
ing pretensions to the contrary, he was very irritabic: and, for the 
pleasure of punishing, and from a sense of duty to the good of 
literature, he was doubly justified in not permitting them to 
escape to oblivion. If, however, Swilt’s opinion be correct, in- 
stead of punishing, Pope rendered his foes the greatest service. 
In one of his letters to Pope, Swift writes thus.—** Take care the 
bad poets do not outwit you, as they have served the good ones 
in every age, whom they have provoked to transmit their names 
to posterity. Meevius is as well known as Virgil, and Gildon will 
be as well known as you, if his name gets into your verses; and, 
as to the difference between good and bad fame, ’tis a mere trifle. 





In a letter to Pope, Swift says—* If you do not know me when 
we micet, you need only keep one of my letters, and compare it 
with my face, for my face and letters are counter-parts of my 
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heart.”——-Swift then must have had an ugly countenance some- 


times. 4 





In the brief relation which Hume gives of his life and writings, 
he begins with mentioning his natural disposition always to look 
on the bright side of events; a disposition, he says, worth more 
than a thousand pounds per annum.—Speaking afterwards of the 
very dull sale of his first historical work, he says he was so mor- 
tified that he had serious thoughts of changing his name and 


leaving his country, to avoid shame and hide his chagrin. Was 
this looking at the bright side? 





“ Of the event of this work,” says Johnson in the preface to his 
Dictionary, “ having laboured it with so much application, I can- 
not but have some degree of farental fondness.” The last words 
of the preface are: “ I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, 
having little to fear or to hope from censure or from applause. 





The whole of Johnson’s Preface to his Dictionary has been 
highly commended, but particularly the last paragraph; which 
Horne Tooke says he could never read without a tear. Why a 
tear for the “ sickness and sorrow” or “ gloom of solitude,” of a 
man whom Tooke has represented in his Diversions of Purley, 
as a hypocrite, a man of merely pretended piety, and as destitute of 
the essential qualities of alexicographer? Of Jolinson’s ignorance 
Tooke frequently complains. Not only of Johnson’s ignorance of 
the meaning of many Gothic, Saxon and other words, is there full 
evidence; but, for the purpose of maintaining his theories, of gross 
intentional misrepresentation. 





Art. XVI.—A treatise on the Being and Attributes of God; with 
an Afifrendix on the immateriality of the soul. By William 
Bruce, D. D. Belfast: 1818, pp. 224. 8vo. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Dr. Bruce attempts to prove the being of God by an argument 
which he terms metaphysical, and which ultimately rests upon 
eur own consciousness. Pure and mixed mathematics, physi¢s, 
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and experimental philosophy, rest on the same foundation; for 
pure mathematics is a system of conceptions concerning points, 
lines, and other things, which exist only in our understanding; 
and of which conceptions we are conscious; while the science of 
physics is nothing but a systematic arrangement of our percep- 
tions of physical objects and operations, of which perceptions we 
are conscious. The axioms on which all the sciences are built, 
are nothing but the objects of constitutional or intuitive judg- 
ments, called self evident propositions, or intuitive truths. 


*“ Since, then, no man in his senses can dispute the fundamen- 
tal maxims and established facts of mathematical and naturai sci- 
ence, we inay advance with confidence to the proof of the being 
and attributes of God, if we proceed upon maxims equally incon- 
trovertible, and be content with the same ground, on which these 
scicnces have been erected. The essential qualities of a pertect 
axiom are, that it be intuitively true; that the contrary be intui- 
tively absurd; and that it command universal assent. There are, 
however, maxims assumed in mathematics, which have no pre- 
tensions to any of these properties, except the last; and the fun- 
damental principles of natural philosophy require illustration, in- 
stead of affording intuitive conviction. Now, it cannot be expect- 
ed, that in any metaphysical, moral, or historical disquisition, we 
should pretend to greater precision than can be obtained in those 
sciences, which treat of more tangible materials; nor should we, 
if possible, be content with less. It will be sufficient, if we can 
establish our argument on the same foundation,—tie constitution 
of our nature. This is the true medium between dogmatism and 
scepticism. To these intuitive principles all our conclusions must 
be traced, and with them ali our reasonings must begin. We 
must be careful in selecting these corner stones of the edifice; 
but without them it cannot be built. Such principies are too sim- 
ple to be analyzed: they are equally evident to the vulgar and the 
learned: they can neither be proved nor disproved; neither doubt- 
ed nor denied. If they be denied by any one, we can confute him 
orly by outvoting him, and appealing to the common sense of 
mankind. The person, who should reject all first principles, must 
assert, that our whole nature is a lie and delusion; and if this be 
the case, it is vain for us to attempt to detect the fallacy; for, on 
that supposition, what powers can we use that are not themselves 


faliacious?”’ p. 7. 

The truths which our author assumes as the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his reasonings are the following maxims: |. That every 
conscious being truly judges himself to exist. 2. That all those 
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mental operations of which we are conscious, are really perform- 
ed by us. 3, That the objects of our perceptions, have an actual 
existence. 4. That “ no being ever created itself; for the contrary 
would imply, that it acted before it came into existence; or that 
it did exist, and did not exist, at the same time.” 5. “ Every pro- 
duction and change must have a cause; otherwise, they must pro- 
duce themselves, contrary to the preceding maxim. On this as- 
sumption all philosophy depends: on this we act in every depart- 
ment of business.” 6. ‘ Contrivance in the effect evinces contri- 
vance in the cause; and intelligence in'the effect, intelligence in 
the cause.” This last maxim we would express generally, by 
saying, Hvery effect must have had an adequate cause. -To these 
he adds the following law of our nature, “ that we cannot discre- 
dit testimony when sufficiently strong.” | 

“ Thus the foundations of all useful knowledge are equidiy 
firm, being laid in the constitution of our nature, and the will of 
our Maker; than which we cannot seek for higher authority. The 
superstructure will be more or less solid, according to the mate- 
rials of which it is composed, and the skill with which it is raised; 
but ali our most important knowledge is susceptible of an equal 
degree of certainty.” p. 15. 

Let us now proceed to his argument for the being of God. We, 
who are conscious of our own mental operations, actually exist. 
(Maxim 1.) Here we start with the mathematician. Like him, 
we require nothing to be in existence but our own minds. Like 
his, our subject is abstract and metaphysical; and: like him, we 
build on intuitive maxims.” p. 28. 

Between this step, and the next taken by our author, in his de- 
monstration, something is wanting; for he says, 

“ Assuming, then, that I exist; and that nonentity, or mere ne- 
gation of being, cannot produce any thing; nor any thing create 
itself, (Max. 4, 5. ) it follows that there never was a time, when 
there was nothing in existence; for, if there was, I could never 
have come into being. There must therefore, have been some 
being from eternity. £x nihilo nihil fit, which has been consider- 
ed as the foundation of Atheism, is in fact the basis of Theism,” 
p. 28. 

An intermediate step is taken in the dark; for we ask, how do 
you, who know that you exist, ascertain that you did not exist 
VOL. IX. 18 
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without beginning? You take it for granted, that your existence 
is an effect. You would have it understood, that you degan to ex- 
ist; that there was a time when you did not exist; and that you 
are acreature. If we grant this, you can then prove, we allow 
from your maxims that you were created, and must have had a 
creator. But you cannot remember when you began to be con- 
scious, and to judge that you existed; so that your beginning to 
exist is not a matter of your own personal knowledge. Now be 
pleased to take this step in the light, and say “I take it for grant- 
ed, that I began to exist; “or that I have not existed always; or 
that my existence is an effect of some cause.”’ Is the proposition, 
Tama creature, an intuitive truth inthe judgment of every man, 
who reflects upon his own existence? Is it a self evident proposi- 
tion to every man’s mind, that his own existence is an effect? Is 
it intuitively true, in the judgment of every man, that his own 
mind is not eternal? 

These questions will show, how difficult it is to demonstrate the 
being of God: and yet no one doubts his having begun to exist; 
that his own existence is an effect; and that he is, in body and 
spirit, a creature. How we come by this judgment is the ques- 
tion. If it is not an intuitive, it must be an acguired judgment. 
Our knowledge of the commencement of our own existence seems 
to us to depend upon such testimony as we cannot discredit, ra- 
ther than intuition; and we consider it very questionable whether 
men would ever have known the fact of their own creation had 
not Jehovah given our race a revelation on this subject. 

We shall record it as a truth, which no. one denies, that the 
man who knows that he exists, knows also that once he did not 
exist; and of course that at some time he came into being. 

Dr. Bruce seems to have been sensible of the defect in his de- 
monstration, for he says, 

“T have hitherto argued merely from my own existence and 
nature. The next step would be, to prove that I am not eternal; 
but this, [ presume, may be dispensed with. This isa fact, which 


it would-be as frivolous to prove, as captious to deny. | must, 


therefore, have had a beginning, and have proceeded from some 
cause.” p. 35. 
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Yet some have denied that their minds ever began to be; and 
if Dr. B. intended to prove the existence of the Deity to those 
who require any other proof of their own origin than the revela- 
tion of Jehovah, he ought to have proved the very thing which, he 
resumes, he might dispense with. 

He has demonstrated, from his own existence, that something 
must have always existed. On this subject there cap be no dis- 
pute; for if something exists, it must have always existed, or it 
must have begun to exist. This we apprehend to be intuitively 
certain. Again it is equally clear, that something does exist, ac- 
cording to Maxims 1, 2, 3. 

Now if something always existed, this is the very thing that 
we denominate either God, or an essential attribute of God; for 
there is nothing which has always existed which we do not define 
to be either the Deity or an essential attribute of the Deity. 

If this something, which exists, (by Maxims }, 2, 3.) did not 
always exist; then it is something which we define to be an effect; 
for any thing which ever began to be, is an effect. This is our 
definition of that term. Admit, then, that something has begun ta 
exist, and it then follows, that it must have had some cause of its 
beginning to exist, for its beginning to exist is an effect and, ac- 
cording to Maxim 5, there can be no effect without a cause. 

Now an effect, by the definition, is something which is not eter- 
nal, but began to be; and it follows, since no effect is eternal, that 
all effects must have had a heginning; and that unless all are si- 
multaneous, some one of them must have been first, so that there 
was some first effect, before which no effect had any existence, 

This first effect, that ever had a beginning, must have had 
some cause; and this cause of the first effect must have existed 
without any prior cause of its own existence; for otherwise, the 
existence of this cause would have been an effect, prior to the 
first effect, which is absurd. This cause of the first effect, which 
existed without any cause of its existence, is the great first cause, 
which we denominate Jehovah. 

Something must have existed without beginning, or else no- 
thing could have begun to exist; according to the definition of 
every thing which begins to exist, which is an effect, and the 
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axiom, that there can be no effect without a cause. The existence 
of a God is thus evinced, to our satisfaction, from the simple fact 
that something exists: and so soon as any thing is proved to have 
begun to exist, that thing is evinced not to be God. Now ifa 
man asserts, that his own existence is eternal he ought to prove 
it; and if he can doit, he will prove himself to be God. If he 
admits, that he began to be, or that his own existence is an ef- 
fect, we can prove, by the statement of a single axiom, that some 
one caused his existence. Should he say, that his parents caused 
his existence, and their parents their existence; we should be 
obliged to deny their ability to accomplish this work of causation; 
or else to go back to the first pair (or pairs, as some deists will 
have it,) and then inquire who caused their existence. 

Now we affirm, that we were never conscious of having caused 
any substance to begin to exist; and if we are not conscious of 
having performed such a work, we cannot evince that we ever 
caused the existence of any substance. 

Moreover, we have no reason to conclude, that any man ever 
caused the existence of any substance; for we have never perceiv- 
ed him to do it, nor heard him affirm that he was conscious of any 
such efficiency. 

We are compelled to resort, therefore, to the biblical history 
of a first pair, or to something like it; and then we may reason 
thus: we perceive a man, who exists; (Maxim 3.;) this man be- 
gan to exist, or was without beginning: if he began to be, his ex- 
istence is an effect, and must have had some adequate cause; 
(Max. 3, 6.;) but if he did not begin to exist, he is without be- 
ginning, and therefore by the definition of that which is without 
beginning, is God. 

Nothing now is wanting to establish the being of a Deity who 
existed before the whole race of man, but to prove that the whole 
race of man began to be. Of the origin of man, the Bible, and 
tradition from the first revelation alone, can afford a satisfactory 
history. But we have brought our argument to this point, that 
there is a God; and that all substances which exist are this God; 
or else, that all these existent substances, except .one, have be- 
gun to exist. Either some one thing is God, or every thing which 
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subsists is God. Hence some have held that universal nature is 


God; and others, that nothing but matter exists; and that this uni- 
versal matter is the Deity. | 


Leaving our own speculations for a time, we shall resume ou 
author’s thread of reasoning. He says, 


‘“‘ 1 may also take it for granted, that I am an intelligent being. 
Of this I am as sure as that 1 exist. (Max. 2.) If 1 denied it, I 
might be confuted in the same way, as if 1 denied my own exist- 
ence: for the more ingeniously I reasoned, the more intelligence 
should I display. Now, it is manifest, that no being can commu- 
nicate greater power or excellence than it possesses. (Max. 6.) 
As we conclude, that nonentity could not give birth to any thing, 
we may, by parity of reasoning, presume, that lifeless matter can- 
not produce life, nor an unintelligent being originate intelligence. 
Some intelligent being must, therefore, have existed from eter- 
nity. 

“ Again, I am a moral being, susceptible of moral impressions, 
capable of forming moral opinigns and judgments. Now this 
faculty of discerning between right and wrong, is unquestionably 
an excellence. Of the existence of it within myseif, I have the 
evidence of consciousness. (Max. 2.) This, or a superior faculty, 
must, consequently, have resided in some being from eternity. 
(Max. 6.) 3 

“ I am also conscious of a power over my own thoughts and 
limbs. If any one were to question the existence of this power in 
himself, the very question would be its own answer, as far as the 
intellect is concerned; since it could not be asked without some 
command over his ideas, and the very motion of his tongue would 
prove his power over his organs. There must, therefore, have 
existed from eternity, a being endowed with power over matter 
and mind. (Max. 5.) 

* The Eternal must also be self-existent, because there was no 
being before him to give him life. If he had not existence in him- 
self, he must have derived it from some other being. (Max. 5.) 
This cause must have existed before its effect. (Max. 4.) The 
effect, of course, could not be eternal, contrary to the hypothesis. 
Pp. 28--30. 

“ Further, the Eternal can neither acquire nor resign any es- 
sential property of his nature; for nothing that can be acquired, or 
lost, is essential. It is essential to God to be self-existent: it would, 
therefore, be incompatible with his essence to cease to be, or te 
change any of his e$sential properties. To add to his essence, 
would be a degree of self-creation; to detract from it, a species of 
self-annihilation. To add to his essence, would be to become a 
new species of being: and if he could divest himself of a part, he 
might deprive himself of the whole, since the whole consists of 
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its parts, and thus become a nonentity, which is absurd. He i 
therefore, immutable with respect to his existence and his essen- 
tial qualities. His whole nature must continue as it was from the 
beginning. 

“ Lastly, this Eternal Being is not matter. The fundamental 
principle of natural philosophy is, that matter is inert, that is, in- 
capable of voluntary motion, and indifference to motion or rest; 
yet there is not a particle of matter in the universe absolutely at 
rest. Whence then does motion arise? It is no part of the essence 
of matter; otherwise it could never cease. Extension is essen- 
tial to body; and, accordingly, we cannot separate them, even in 
thought: but we can suppose matter to be either in motion or 
quiescent. Motion, therefore, is not its essence: it is action or 
change. Now there can be no action or change without a cause. 
(Max. 5.) This cause is not in matter, because it is inert. It must 
be some agent different from matter. To say that motion is eter- 
nal in matter, and requires no cause, is to contradict the funda- 
mental principle of natural philosophy; and though it were eternal, 
it would still be action, and would require an eternal agent. Nay, 
though the agent were eternal, motion could not be eternal; for 
the agent must precede the action; the mover must be prior to 
the motion. If by motion be meant a voluntary power of moving, 
this is contrary to its nature. If it mean an involuntary propensity 
to move, this must operate either in every direction which would 
occasion rest, or in one direction only. Diversified motion implies 
a voluntary mover. If, therefore, matter be inert, eternal motion 
is a contradiction, and matter cannot be the first cause. 

“ In all this, we proceed on the same principles with the natu- 
ral philosopher, and from them we have ascertained another 
attribute of the Eternal: namely, immateriality or spirituality.” 
p. 31--33. 


Dr. Bruce concludes his proof of the being of a God with a 
“ metaphysical argument,’ which he considers auxiliary to the 
one just given from his pages. It takes for granted, however, 
that we are not eternal, but come into being. Had he first demon- 
strated this truth, his argument would have been complete. He 
commences with the axiom, That whatever is contingent, or 
might frossibly have been otherwise than it is, had some cause 
which determined it to be what it is. 


“ There was a time, when it was a mere contingency, whether 
I should ever come into being, and what kind of creature I should 
be. There was no necessity for my creation or birth. Now, if 
this was a matter of indifference in the nature of things, it must 
have remained so, had not some agent interfered. There must 
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have been some cause which determined that one side of the al- 
ternative shouid take place, rather than the other; and this cause 
must have been either necessary or contingent. If necessary, the 
question is decided: this is the being which we are in quest of; if 
contingent, it must also have had a cause; and that, another, till 
we arrive at some necessary, self-existent First Cause, not liable 
to any contingencies. This First Cause must be not only eternal, 
but also immortal or everlasting; for his extinction would be a 
contingency, to which a necessary being cannot be obnoxious. 
His extinction is an event that might, or might not happen; and, 
therefore, there must be some cause to make it take place, rather 
than not. It is a change, and must have a cause; (Max. 5.) but 
there can be no cause prior to the first. Since every thing con- 
tingent had a cause, that which had no cause is not contingent, 
but necessary. The existence of the First Cause is, therefore, a 
necessary truth.” p. 57. 

Our readers now have possession of the most valuable part of 
the book under review. Our author’s subsequent chapters, which 
are designed to present “ illustrations of the divine nature,” a 
treatise “on providence and the origin of evil,” and “ proofs and 
illustrations from revelation,” contain many things ingenious and 
true, and not a few which are false. With his doctrines of a 
Liberty of Indifference ;(p.52 and 118.) of an Universal Conscience 
which is the standard of virtue; (p. 68.) of a Messiah youchsafed 
to some other globe than this; (p. 74.) of Mediators in other 
worlds, (p. 180.) and of the salvation of all mankind, through 
Christ’s propitiation for their sins, whether they believe or not, 
we have no fellowship. 

The book before us contains, in an affendix, an excellent dis- 
sertation “ on the immateriality of the soul.” Matter he defines 
as including “ every thing that is discernible by our senses; every 
substance that is made the-subject of experiment by the chemist 
or natural philosopher. . Its essential properties are extension, 
solidity and inertness. By extension is meant, that it consists of 
parts. By solidity, we understand that one body cannot occupy 
the place of another, till that other be removed. The inertness of 
matter signifies that it is destitute of spontaneous motion.” “ Mat- 
ter is equally passive and inert, whether in motion or at rest.” 

“Ifthere be any substance different from matter, that we de- 


nominate spirit, and if there be any qualities that do not pertain 
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to matter, these we assign to spirit. The points then to be proved 
are, that there are properties which do not belong te body; that 
these are inherent in the human soul; and consequently, that the 
soul is not corporeal, but spiritual.”” He then proceeds to show, 
that we have knowledge of a variety of operations, such as “ sen- 
sation and thought, memory, imagination, and reason,” and of 
several attributes, such as “ virtue, vice, and conscience, and their 
various modifications;” which neither natural philosophy nor com- 
mon sense has ever discovered to be properties of matter. Of 
the essence of matter and mind, we conceive, when we speak of 
it, but of the occult nature of it we know nothing. We are ac- 
quainted, however, with the attributes of that essence which we 
call matter, and equally with the attributes of that essence which 
we call mind. 


“ If essence is nothing but an aggregate of qualities, then mat- 
ter and spirit are essentially distinct, because their qualities are 
so. If it be some unknown substance, in which these properties 
inhere, these substances cannot be the same, because all their 
properties are different. An inert lump cannot be essentially ac- 
tive: the most active of all things cannot be essentially inert. It 
cannot be the nature of body to have fancy and genius; nor of 
spirit to have colour, taste, or odour, to be fusible and malleable. 
If a chemist were to discover a new gas, different in all its quali- 
ties and effects from another, what would he say to the person 
who should assert that they were the same? Suppose it to be in- 
visible, but powerful in its effects, would he allow another to say 
that there was no such thing, because he could not see it? Shall 
I, on the other hand, allow the chemist to say that the most ac- 
tive and powerful principle in nature, spirit, is nothing, because 
he cannot examine it by chemical analysis? Or shall I, on the 
other hand, confess his artificial air to be spirit, because it is in- 
visible? No, for though it eludes the sight, it effects the other. 
It may be measured, weighed, decanted, and bottled up, like any 
other liquid; but to say this of intellect, or thought, wisdom or 
wit, benevolence or friendshipy would be unspeakably absurd. 
Spirit is, therefore, no more a creature of the imagination than 
the elementary principles of the material world; than the mag- 
netic fluid, latent heat or dormant electricity.” p. 202. 


In reply to those who admit “ that matter is not essentially ac- 
tive,’ but assert “that it may become so by arrangement and 
organization of parts,” Dr. Bruce proceeds to show, that “ an 
atom essentially inactive, and destitute of feeling or thought,” 
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cannot become active and sensitive in consequence of the accu- 
mulation or juxta-position of other similar atoms. “ Some are 
content to maintain,” he remarks, “ that the Almighty may endow 
matter with intellectual powers: but when this concession is ex- 
amined, it will appear to be a dereliction of the argument. Matter 
is essentially inert and unintelligent; therefore, what is active and 
intelligent cannot be matter. If its essence be changed, it becomes 
another substance. While it retains its essential properties it 
cannot partake of others that are contradictory to them. It can- 
wot be what it is, and what it is not. It cannot be essentially ac- 
tive and inert, intelligent and insensible, at the same time.” p. 207. 
Of the brain, our author judiciously remarks, “ that its organi- 
zation is less distinct, and apparently less curious than that of 
other organs. It is evidently the origin or the termination of the 
nerves.” “It appears to be no more than a subordinate organ, 
and in some cases not essential to animation.””. “ There is nothing 
in the appearance or structure of this organ to give it a pre-emi- 
nence above its fellows. The spinal marrow, and even the smallest 
nerve in the body, shares with it in its most distinguished func- 
tions. Besides, it is still material, and liable to all the objections 
against the intelligence of matter.” p. 209. To show that the 
thinking principle in man, is something distinct from that organ- 
ization of matter denominated the brain, he says in a note, 
‘Cases are of almost daily occurrence, in which large portions 
of the brain are destroyed by wounds or suppuration; and ina 
large proportion of these cases, both sensation and mind remain 
unimpaired. It would not, indeed, be difficult to prove from the 
records of medicine, that there is not one portion of the brain that 
has not, in some instance or another, been destroyed without any 
accompanying or subsequent diminution of the thinkmg powers. 
‘¢ This has been observed, where an entire hemisphere of the 
cerebellum (the largest division of the brain) was dissolved by 
suppuration,—in cases of tumours, (various in kind and size) 
which have been found in almost every part of the brain,—where 
the rupture of vessels had formed caverns or cells fuil of blood 
in its most central parts,—when a ball had passed through the 
head, and large portions of the brain were evacuated at the 
wounds,—when a ball had’ been received in the substance of the 
brain, and the man died a year afterwards, from a different 


cause,—when the blade of a knife, in one instance, and the end of 
VOL. IX. 19 
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a stiletto in another, had remained for years impacted in the 
brain,—and where the cerebellum has been wounded or destroyed 
by tumours. But it would be endless to advert to all the in- 
stances of loss or destruction of parts of the brain, which have 
been unattended with diminished energy of the mental powers, 
though even if the occurrence of such cases were rare, we should 
have no difficulty in admitting their truth; since we know that 
sensation and intellect exist under much more extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. The brain has been found entirely wanting, and yet 
under this privation, all the powers of body and mind remained 
perfect. 

¥* There is a case in Dr. Quin’s-Treatise on Dropsy, of the brain 
of a child, which died suddenly when eighteen months old; it had 
laboured under hydrocephalus from birth, and when the head was 
opened, it was found to contain five quarts of water; but there was 
no vestige of brain, except a little medulla-like matter opposite 
the orbit and meatus auditorius;: yet this child could both see and 
hear well, grew fat, and was strong upon his limbs. 

“ A similar case is related by Dr. Heysham, and another by 
Sir Everard Home. Kerckringius also states one of this kind, of 
a child five months old. 

“ Phere is, in the 277th number of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, a case more important, perhaps, than any of these, as it 
occurred in an adult. It isthe case of a Mr. Kay, who had a can- 
cerous ulcer on the cheek, which eat its way through the orbit of 
the eye, the bone of the forehead and dura mater, and then at- 
tacked the brain itself. In this condition he lived until the entire 
brain was consumed. After his death there was nothing found in 
the skull but a spoonful of black putrid matter. Yet this man 
never lost the use of his senses, nor of voluntary motion, while la- 
bouring under this dreadful disease. 

“ A case or two are on record, where the spinal marrow was 
cut through, without any subsequent loss of sensibility, or volun- 
tary motion, below the part injured. p. 211. 


We should be glad to extract the whole of this dppendizx for 
the instruction of our readers, but it would occupy too many of 
our pages. We shall confine our attention, during the remainder 
of this article, to the single point of the being of God. Sucha 
Being, as is described under the name of Jehovah, in the Bible, 
exists, without beginning and without end. Of this we have no 
doubt: but can his fundamental truth of all religion be, strictly 


speaking, demonstrated! 
[ To be continued. | 
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Art. XVII.—Some Account of the Orphan Society at Philadei- 
hhia. (With a View of their Asylum on the banks of Schuylkill.) 


Fairest and foremost of the train that wait 
On man’s most dignified and happiest state, 
We name thee Caarity! Cowper. 


Tue Philadelphia Orphan Society was founded in the year 1814 
by a number of ladies, who having formed a constitution and pro- 
cured a temporary asylum, were so liberally seconded by the pub- 
lic, that they were encouraged to apply to the proper authority 
for an act of incorporation. A charter was promptly granted, and 
a permanent edifice for the purposes of the society erected, in the 
year 1816, on a lot, at the corner of Cherry and Schuyltkill-Fifth 
streets, granted by four gentlemen of this city: namely, Samuel 
Wetherill, Samuel Richards, Samuel Archer and Robert Ralston. 
The Orphan House, a view of which accompanies this account, 
was constructed under the superintendence of the benevolent do- 
nors of the scite. It occupies an area of fifty by fifty-three feet. 
It is three stories high, exclusive of a basement story and garret, 
and is capable of accommodating from two hundred and fifty, to 
three hundred children. The entrance, from a portico in front, 
leads the visiter into a chapel, from which two large folding doors 
open into two rooms, one of which is a committee room for the 
use of the managers, and the other is a matron’s parlour, The 
basement story is divided into four apartments, viz. a school-room, 
nursery, dining-room and kitchen. Each of the upper stories con- 
tains four chambers, communicating with each other. The whole 
is finished in a style of neatness and frugality which ts at once wor- 
thy of the design, and sufficiently elegant to be a fit ornament for 
a flourishing metropolis and a monument of the judicious liberality 
of its patrons. In the furniture of the rooms, there is an at- 
tention, even to minuteness, to the wants and comforts of 
their juvenile tenants. With this commendable view, as well 
as to employ the children in the healthful and useful exercise of 
gardening, the managers have added to their donation of ninety 
feet, an adjoining piece of ground of forty feet. The whole there- 
fore gives a front of 130 feet and a depth of 134. The expense 
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as of ground, building and furniture is estimated at twenty-seven thou- 
sand dollars. The general interests of the Institution are com- 
mitted to twenty-four managers who are elected annually and the 
* domestic concerns are entrusted to a matron, a housekeeper and 
: a schoolmistress. Eighty three children are at present supported 
on this foundation and the annual expense is three thousand dol- 
Jars. Lo the heaijthy situation of the Orphan House, the saiutary 
regulations of the managers and the unwearied attention of their 
officers, must be attributed, under Providence, the remarkable 
circumstance that only four children have died in the Institution. 
: The Lancasterian system has been adopted and the improve- 
ment of the children answers the expectation of the managers. 
| They are taught to read, write, cypher, sew and knit; and the 
girls assist in the house-work. The boys likewise kuit; little 
creatures from five to six years of age are there seen performing 
this very useful art with the utmost care and assiduity. From 
this branch of industry the society, inthe year 1819, obtained 
566 pairs of stockings, mittens and suspenders, as we learn from 
the last Annual Report. 

Whilst the great number of our charitable institutions has 
often occasioned the question. whether our bounty does not defeat 
its object, by encouraging the idle to depend on the public for 
support, it is a pleasure to behold one whose utility cannot be 
questioned by the most sceptical reasoners. Not only does the 
Orphan Society provide an asylum for those helpless creatures 
who cannot labour, and whose innocence must exempt them from 
the charge of having brought poverty upon themseives, but it is 
a seminary tor the useful education of persons not less necessary 
to our social comfort than any other class of the community. 
The boys are to be apprenticed to farmers or tradesmen, and the 
7 girls are designed for house-servants in respectable families. ‘The 
measures pursued to prepare them for these purposes afford a 
practical demonstration of the good sense of the managers, whilst 
the admirable attention that is paid to their present comfort and 






health proclaims their useful benevolence. 





Yet it is an act of justice to state, that even their judicious 
plans could not have brought the Institution to its present periec- 
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tion, without the efficient co-operation of the officers of the house- 
hold. We believe, we are only expressing the pious sentiments 
of these exemplary ladies, when we ascribe to the gracious di- 


rection of a favouring Providence, the selection of a matron,. 


whose uncommon quaiifications for her very arduous station are 
perceptible in every department of her duties. The beautiful 
order and neatness of the whole house, the singular healthiuiness 
of so many children, their progress in useful learning, and the 
very moderate expense at which the Institution is supported, re- 
fiect honour alike on the talents of the officers and the prudence 


and assiduity of the ladies to whom the superintendence of the. 


establishment has been confided. 

Although it may justly be lamented that so inconsiderable a 
portion of that wealth which has been bestowed in vast abun- 
dance on this growing country is devoted to the interests of litera- 
ture and the fine arts, to improve the intellectual strength of its 
citizens, to cherish and direct that universal taste for books which 
is the characteristic of an American, we may yet speak with 


complacency of the benevolent societies of our infant land. They | 


rise up to our praise in every part of the Union; the country, the 
village and the city, are reaping the blessed fruit of these institu- 
tions, and we may fervently exclaim with the most moral poet 
of his age 





how copious and how clear 
The o’erflowing well of charity springs here! 


Independently of the good which results to the immediate objects of 
their care, charitable societies have the most benign influence on 
the community at large. They carry with them their own re- 
ward. Those who are often called to contemplate the wants of 
the indigent, the helpless and the infirm, are taught to set a pro- 
per value on the exemption which they enjoy from the real evils 
of poverty. The frequent assemblage too of individuals, who 
must necessarily come together on equal terms, has a happy ten- 
dency to remove those factitious barriers which pride and vanity 
have erected. The distinctions of rank are forgotten; and when 
celestial charity, that knows neither political nor religious appel- 
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lation, is the object, the heart is meliorated and the moral char- 
acter is improved by the diffusion of a spirit of amity and for- 
bearance; and prejudice, who was wont to exclude all beyond a 
privileged class of associates, becomes ashamed to continue her 
unworthy proscriptions. 

That such inestimable advantages are among the natural con- 
sequences of benevoient institutions is not a fond speculation, may 
be discerned, we think, in the improved state of society in this 
city. A more liberal intercourse has prevailed among the differ- 
ent circles for some years past, than was to be observed before 
the introduction of these associations. Although other circumstan- 
ces may have concurred in producing this interchange of civilities, 
we are yet very much disposed to give considerable weight to 
the operation of the charitable offices which we are advocating. 
** Genuine simplicity of heart,’’ says an eloquent philosopher, “ is 
an healing and cementing principle;” and where is this delightful 
quality beheld in more active and benignant forms than among 
the females of Philadelphia! 

If then so much may be said in favour of benevolent founda- 
tions in general, how much might be added to stimulate the pa- 
tronage of the public in favour of our interesting Asylum! The 
judicious benevolence of the ladies who conduct it has been fre- 
quently and fervidly extolied, yet it is lamentable that the income 
of the society is not adequate to its annual expenses. We are 
informed that “the debt which remains due on the Asylum can 
only be met by the same liberality which has so eminently dis- 
tinguished the benevolent individuals who have been called upon 
to contribute to this charity. The same exertions as have here- 
tofore been used, it is believed, will not fail of producing the de- 
sired end of extricating the society from all existing claims; it 
is only necessary in order to make an impression on the public 
mind to present the object in the purity and simplicity of a 
charity for fatherless and motherless chiidren who are receiving 
not only the necessary supplies of food and raiment, but the very 
best instructions in the principles of learning, and the greatest 
attention to their religious and moral improvement.” Report of 
the Building Committee. 
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We trust that this affecting appeal in behalf of a direct and 
indispensable duty will not have been made in vain. When has 
Philadelphia turned a deaf ear to the lispings of orphan infancy, 


the wants of the sick, and the cry of those who languish and are. 


heavy laden? When has she been insensible of the truth of that 
maxim which instructs us to enlighten the ignorant, if we would 
secure the happiness of the community? While the idle and the 
vicious are a burthen to society, it is admitt€d by all rational men 
that sound principles and industrious habits constitute the strength 
and ornament of the state. They are emphatically the produc- 
tive capital and the solid basis of national welfare. How much 
money is daily diverted from the stream of public wealth and 
poured into the artificial channels of luxury which debases the 
mind and proflizgacy which destroys the soul! How much is lavish- 


ed upon all the forms of pageantry and ostentation, of vice and - 


folly, which is reajly the property of the great human family! 
If we suffer the youthful part of the community to grow up in 
ignorance of the comforts and r@straints of religion, what can we 
expect but an overwhelming pauper-tax and a mob-population, 
careless of the rights of property and indifferent to the value of 
life:—-bloody, remorseless villains, unrestrained by the fears of 
futurity and with no motives of action but those which flow from 
the basest propensities. Against such intolerable evils education 
is the only sure preventive. If we shudder at the magnitude 
which they have reached in foreign countries, let us be the more 
careful to protect our own shores, lest the incurable disease be 
fastened upon us. Our materials are of the most admirable 
fashion for the purposes wich are here inculcated. Hitherto we 
have no dense population and extensive manufacturing systems to 
crowd our highways with a feverish, a discontented and an in- 
flammable people, impatient of controul and ripe for mischief. 
Here no unnatural aristocracy awakes the jealousy of inferior 
orders. Our slumbers are rarely awakened by the midnight mur- 
derer, nor is the quiet of the community disturbed by factious 
enterprises against the public peace and conspiracies which shake 
the citadel of government. We are an orderly, well-disposed 
and tolerably well-informed nation of republicans, willing to grow 
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wiser, though sufficiently proud of the knowledge we already 
possess. We have, it is true, our tull share of ambitious dema- 
gogues who are craving after power, and office-seekers who thirst 
fo. tue emoluments of place. But these enemies of social order, 
whose claims are generally founded in profligacy and corruption, 
are not so numerous as to perplex the course of things among a 
morai and a prudent people. . Though young in years this nation 
is blind and obstinate if it will not be old in experience. The 
country from which we descended is groaning under the weight 
of its eleemosynary contributions for the support of imprudence 
and idleness, and we are thus loudly warned, as we feel for our- 
selves, as we regard our posterity, as we would perpetuate the 
blessings of our incomparable constitution, to train up the indi- 
gent orphan in habits of industry, frugality, temperance and re- 
ligion. This is the surest way to impart activity to effectual la- 
bour. If it should please the Divine Being to visit us with some 
great national calamity, the horrors of our situation would not 
then be aggravated by our being#surrounded by a starving popu- 
lation of unprincipled miscreants. And when the sunshine of 
prosperity should again gild our horizon, and bid every thing to 
bud and bloom, we might behold a class of prudent and indus- 
trious people, distinguished by nobier qualities than a profligate 
disregard of the moment; a christian community, instead of 
wretches who live in vice and who die, like one of the finest con- 
ceptions of modern fiction, hoping nothing, believing nothing— 
and fearing nothing! SEDLEY. 


Tue bishop of Derry, upon the death of Dr. Lindsey, made 
claim to the primacy, as a preferment to which he had a right from 
his station in the see of Dublin, and from his acknowledged cha- 
racter inthe church. Neither of these pretensions were preva- 
lent. He was looked upon as too far advanced in years to be re- 
moved. The reason alleged was as mortifying as the refusal it- 
self—but the archbishop had no opportunity of showing his resent- 
ment, except to the new primate Dr. Bolten, whom he received 
at his own house, and in his dining parlour, and to whom he made 
an apology, by saying, in his usual strain of wit, and with his usual 
sneering countenance, “ My lord, I am certain your grace will 
forgive me, because, you know, I am too old to rise. 
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Art. XVIIL—Samuel Stanhope Smith, D.D.LL.D. 


(With a portrait. ) 

SAMUEL Stanhope Smith was a native of Pequea, in Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, where his venerable father, Dr. Robert 
Smith, resided for many years, as the pastor of the Presbyterian 
church. He received his academical education under the care of 
this parent, and took his first degree in the arts in the college of 
New Jersey, in 1769. Not long afterwards, having studied The- 
ology under the direction of Dr. Witherspoon, and having been 
licensed by the presbytery of New Castle to preach the gospel, he 
paid a visit to Virginia, where he preached with great acceptance 
and we trust was eminently useful. So great was his popularity, 
and such the impressions which he made, that he became, though 
quite a youth, the founder of Hampden Sidney College, in Prince 
Edward County, and was its president for several years. About 
this time he formed a matrimonial connexion with a daughter of 
Dr. Witherspoon. 

About the close of the revolution Dr. Smith left Virginia, and 
accepted the office of vice president, and professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy, in the college of New Jersey. From the year 1779 to 
i794, the public duties and subsequent infirmities of Dr. Wither- 
spoon devolved on him, the chief care both of superintendence and 
instruction. He was abundantly equal to the task; and discharged 
it in a manner which was at once honourable to himself and highly 
beneficial to the Institution. In 1794 Dr. Witherspoon was re- 
moved by death; and in the ensuing year, Dr. Smith was made 
formally, what he had long been in effect, the President of the col- 
lege. In this station he remained until the year 1812, when the 
state of his health compelled him to resign it. During the last 
seven years of his life his strength gradually declined, but it was 
not so far reduced as to confine him to his chamber, until about 
a month prior to his decease. Through faith in his Redeemer he 
had long been enabled to view death with entire composure. He 
had cften, indeed, expressed submissively his anxiety “ to depart 
and be with Christ,’ which he considered as “ far better” than to 


remain in this state of trial; “the prisoner of hope,” subject to 
VOL. IX. 20 
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infirmity, to sorrow and decay. When he was laid on that bed 
from which he was no more to rise, he beheld with undisturbed 
serenity, and with joyful hope the approach of the hour which 
should dissolve his connexion with this present evil world. This 
event occurred on the 19th August, 1819. 

His remains were interred near those of his venerable prede- 
cessors, amidst the largest assemblage of mourners, inhabitants 
and strangers, that perhaps was ever before seen on a like occa- 
sion, in the village of Princeton. 

In the procession that followed his remains to “ the house ap- 
pointed for all living,’? were the students of the college, who at 
their own instance agreed to wear crape for 30 days—and walked 
as mourners at his funeral. The students of the Theological 
Seminary preceded the corpse. The two professors of this insti- 
tution, and four clerical members of the Board of Trustees bore 
the pall. The Trustees and Sessions of the church in Princeton, 
conveyed the body; while other members of the board of Trustees, 
clergymen, and strangers, from the adjacent country and towns, 
followed in the train. An appropriate sermon was preached in 
the church, by the Rev. Dr. Woodhull, the senior clergyman in 
the board of Trustees. The solemnities were introduced by vocal 
music, chanting in a very affecting manner that elevating and ad- 
mirable hymn,“ The dying Christian’s address to his soul.” 

As a preacher, the subject of this sketch had, perhaps, no su- 
perior in this country, for a dignified, classical, and impressive 
eloquence. His graceful and commanding figure, his well modu- 
lated voice, and distinct enunciation—his look, his gesture, all 
contributed to give weight and efficacy to his important instruc- 
tions. He excelled particularly in prayer. On funeral occasions, 
by the bed of sickness, or in the house of mourning—how tender, 
how appropriate, and consolatory were his addresses to the throne 
of grace? hey seemed to lift the soul to heaven, and to give a 
glimpse and foretaste of celestial happiness. While they touched 
every spring of pious sensibility, they poured into the “ wounded 
bosom,” the purest streams of heavenly consolation. 

As afi instructor, how just and luminous were his ideas! How 
apt and striking his illustrations! How engaging and active his 
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manner! Let the warm attachment of the many pupils, whose col- 
legiate course of study he superintended, and who are now scat- 
tered through every section of our country, bear testimony of 
those high endowments, and those endearing qualities in their 
teacher, which won their admiration and esteem. The exalted 
virtues of his heart none can doubt, who had the happiness of 
knowing him intimately. Eminent for public spirit, and for dis- 
interested and persevering enterprise, his time, his talents, and 
his exertions, were always devoted with cheerfulness to the fudlic 
good. Generous to excess, he gave beyond his means to useful 
and charitable institutions. He was patient under suffering; re- 
signed and submissive in affliction. Uncommonly hospitable, for 
his house was a home to every worthy friend and stranger, pla- 
cable and forgiving, even where he considered himself to have 
been deeply injured, he happily exemplified those exalted chris- 
tian virtues, which he had so impressively recommended to others. 

As an author, he has added much to the reputation of his coun- 
try. His religious and philosophical writings, combine elegance 
of style, with rich excellence of matter. His Essay On the Causes 
of Variety, in the Complexion and Figure in the Human Species, 
has the merit of being original, ingenious and solid, and will ever 
remain a witness of the patient study, and various, and accomplish- 
ed learning of its author. It has been translated into several Eu- 
ropean languages, and has commanded the approbation of men of 
the first eminence in literature, abroad and at home. 

To this publication succeeded his volume of “ Sermons,” his 
Lectures on the “ Evidences of the Christian Religion;” his 
‘* Lectures on Moral and Political Philosophy,” his * Comprehen- 
sive View of the Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion,” 
together with a variety of occasional publications. 

in the relations of private life, though he had faults—how re- 
spected—and how much beloved he was, let those testify who, in 
their daily intercourse with him, were witnesses of his disinterest- 
edness and courtesy, his sympathy and parental love. 

Upon the whole, our country can boast of few characters more 
highiy distinguished for manly intellect—extensive erudition, or 
more persuasive eloquence, or for more generous dispositions— 
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more polished manners than those which adorned the character 
of this illustrious and lamented man. 


*.* We have contented ourselves, for the present, with this me- 
morial of the services and character of one of our preceptors, because 
we have been informed that the papers of the deceased were con- 
fided to a gentleman, whose habits of intimacy with the deceased 
and cooperation in his labours, will enable him to do justice to the 
subject. The literary character of Dr. Smith will rest on his 
“ Essay;”’ of incident, little can be furnished by a life which was 
passed in the pulpit and the class-room, and the qualities of his 
heart will be remembered by those who enjoyed a personal inter- 
course with the lamented president. 





Art. XIX.—Linguarum totius orbis Index alfthabeticus guarum 
grammatice, lexica collectiones verborum recensentur, pfratria 
significatur, historia adumératur, 4 J. S. Vatero, &c. An aipha- 
betical Table uf all the Languages of the world, pointing out 
their country and history, together with the dictionaries, gram- 
mars, and a collection of words of each language, by Dr. J. S. 
Vater, Professor and Librarian to the king of Prussia, &c. Ber- 
lin, 8vo. pp. 259. 


To the linguist, and to all lovers of literature, this little work 
warmly recommends itself. Languages in themselves form but 
the key to science and real knowledge; a person may know all the 
words in a dictionary, their synonima and shades of distinction; 
yet if he rest there, his knowledge is of no value either to himself 
or society. It is the use of that knowledge which constitutes its 
value. Thus in the present case, the words and forms of expres- 
sion in different languages being compared with each other, a 
considerable light is often thrown very unexpectedly on obscure 
parts of history, and, among other things, this shows with precis- 
ion the emigration of tribes, people, or nations. Dr. Vater’s work 
is executed with considerable care and precision. It is more ex- 
tensive and better arranged than Marsden’s catalogue of dictiona- 
ries, &c. London, 1796, yielding in extent and consequently in 
perfection only te the Mithridates of Adelung, or General Science 
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of the languages of the Earth, in 3 vols, 8vo.—begun by Adelung, 
in |805, and continued by the author of the above, whose present 
work may be called a supplement to the larger work, or rather a 
succinct summary of its contents, with the addition of various im- 
provements suggested by the continued study of the subject. The 
nature of the work does not admit of quotations. It is printed in 


two columns, in Latin and German, the better to adapt it to gene- 
ral circulation. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Art. XX.—Description of an ancient Carved Box, in the Mu- 
seum of the East India Marine Society, in Salem, in a letter 


from Henry Pickering, Esq. of Salem, to Mr. Amasa Penni- 
man, of Boston. 


Salem, Massachusetts, 20th April, 1819. 

Srr,—Having made known to the gentlemen of the East India 
Marine Society of this town, your wishes in respect to the extra- 
ordinary Globular Box in their collection of curiosities, and ob- 
tained their permission to have a drawing made of it by you, 1 
shall now, agreeably to your request, endeavour to give some ac- 
count of it. 

This wonderful work of art was presented to the society by the 
Hon. Exras Hasker Dersy, formerly of this town; a gentleman 
whose liberality has contributed in numerous other instances to 
the gratification of his countrymen, as well as to the encourage- 
ment of the arts. He informs me that it was given to him some 
years ago by a gentleman from Westphalia, who was then travel- 
ling in this country, and who assured him that he obtained it in 
Italy, and that it was executed as early as the 14th century; but 
of its age, it may not be easy to form an opinion. Mr. Derby 
adds, that the donor conjectured it to be the production of a monk; 
and there can be little doubt that we owe towthe patient industry 
and piety of some inmate of a convent, a werk which must pro- 
bably have been the labour of years, and which challenges the 
admiration of all who behold it. 
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The Gilode itself, which is of boxwood, and in a small degree 
elongated at the poles, is two inches and one sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter, measuring from outside to outside, and one inch and 
nine sixteenths diameter on the inside; so that the box (or shell as 
it may be called) is about one fourth ofan inch thick. It is nearly 
equally divided into two hemispheres, which are connected by a 
hinge, wrought in the wood itself, and held together by a wire; 
and opposite to the present hinge there was originally in each 
half the corresponding parts of another hinge, so that each hinge 
mig!it be used either as a hinge or clasp at pleasure. The exterior 
surface of each hemisphere is very delicately carved in open 
work, somewhat resembling the fret-work of the vaulted ceilings 
in Gothic buildings. Round the middle of the globe, there is a 
narrow projecting band, (an equatorial line if you please) on each 
side of which is an inscription. That round the superior hemis- 
phere is as follows— 


The Inscrifition, with abbreviations. 
Inder sapiens fudicabit ppl. sun. et principatus sensati tervibilis evit. 
The same, with the words at length. 


“ Judex sapiens judicabit populum suum et principatus sensati 
terribilis erit.”’* 


Translation. 
The wise judge will judge his people, and the government of 
him who hath understanding will cause fear. 
And upon the inferior hemisphere, which represents the Re- 
surrection and Day of Judgment, is inscribed— 


The inscrifition, with abbreviations. 
Secundu. fudice ppli. sic et ministri efugs et qualis rector est civitatis tales 
inbabitant. 


* It was only by the help of a magnifying glass, and after a minute ex- 
amination, that my brother. to whom I owe the elucidation of the inscrip- 
tions, has been able tounravel them. They are in the old Gothic charac- 
ter, and consist chiefly of Latin sentences from the Bible; and a few of the 
words are so abbreviated as to render an explanation very difficult. 
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The same, with the words at length. 
“ Secundum judicem populi sic et ministri ejus et qualis rector 
est Civitatis tales inhabitantes.” 


Translation. 
According as the judge of the peofile, so are his ministers; and 


as the ruler of a city, so are the inhabitants. 


So much for the ofttside. But how shall I find words to de- 
scribe the wonders which disclose themselves upon opening the 
globe? Let us for a moment fix uur eyes upon the upper hemis- 
phere. This is the empyrean—the beatific region. 

In ihe midst of five concgntric circles of angels, but a little 
raised above the centre, is a fizure intended to represent the 
Deity, from whom emanate numerous rays of light. He is ina 
sitting posture, but apparently not resting upon any support. On 
his head is an imperial crown, surmounted by accross. His right 
hand is majestically elevated; and in his left he holds a globe (also 
decorated with a cross) symbolical of universal sway. 

Immediately below the figure of the Deity, is the Virgin Mo- 
ther, seated upon a starry throne, supported by angeis: she is 
erowned, and in the act of adoration. 

In front of the Virgin, and ‘in a very conspicuous situation, 
stands the apostle Peter. At his feet are two youthful figures 
(probably the acolythi, or inferior priests in the Romish church) 
in a kneeling posture. The right hand of the apostle is laid upon 
the head of one of them; and in his left is his usual emblem, the 
key of heaven. The ¢iara, ornamented with a cross, encircles his 
head. 

Between the Virgin and St. Peter, and facing the former, is 
seen a figure kneeling; and on each side are several saints and 
angels, all likewise kneeling. 

The angels in the outer circle (of the five abovementioned, or 
that nearest the circumference) have musical instruments in their 
hands, among which may be distinguished, a guitar, violin, and 
some wind instruments. The hands of the rest are merely raised. 
All are in devotional attitudes, and appear to be singing the praises 
of their Creator. 
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In this compartment there are Afty-cight full-length, or whole 
figures. Upon the edge of this hemisphere is inscribed— 


The Inscriptions, with abbreviations. 
Jn civitate oni. bi sona fugiter organa sanctor. ibi cynamomu. et balsa- 
MU. OD suabisstm Cantica cos. 
The same, with the words at length. 
“ In civitate domini ibi sona[nt]* jugiter organa sanctorum ibi 
cynamomum et balsamum [et ]* odor suavissimus cantica eos.” 


Translation. 
In the city of the Lord, there sound continually the organs of 


the saints; there is a cinnamon and balsam, a most sweet odour: 
celebrate them. 


Having thus attempted to describe the wonders of the celestial 
regions, I will now give some account of the other hemisphere. 

The Saviour of the world, firmly seated upon an extended arch, 
representing the vault of heaven, is here seen in the character of 
the judge of mankind. A stream of light descends upon him from 
above, and a glory encircles his head. The action of his hands 
indicates the awful duty he is fulfilling. Four angels in front, and 
contiguous to him, support the symbols of his passion—the pillar, 
the cross, the spear, and the sponge; while two others behind 
him, and two near to the circumference, are sounding his praises 
upon instruments of music. These are all the winged figures in 
the lower hemisphere. 

On the right of the Redeemer are five female figures kneeling 
in adoration; the most prominent of these is the Virgin, who is 
crowned as before. The same number of male figures (one of 
them crowned) are observed kneeling, and occupying a corres- 
ponding place on the /eft hand. 

The inferior portion of this hemisphere presents indeed a most 
appalling scene. Here we behold the resurrection of the dead, 
and the punisments of the wicked; and the terrific images of Dante 
are here embodied. 


* In the place where this part of the inscription comes, a small fragment 
of the original wood has been destroyed, and the space filled up with new 
wood; the sense appears to require the supplying of the words in brakets. 
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In the distance, numerous figures, and among them crowned 
heads and bishops, are perceived rising from their graves—while, 
in the foreground, the flames of purgatory envelop the damned, 
and the gates of hell are yawning for the reception of the victims. 
Death and Sin (the latter typified by the serpent) are placed just 
within the gates, and (by an incongruity not uncommon) a Dog, 
which is probably intended for Cerberus, guards the entrance of 
the dread abode; and grim-visaged demons are seen every where 
busily employed in dragging the impenitent to their places of 
torment. Some unhappy beings are already in the flames—while 
others are hurried along by their remorseless conductors, to be 
cast into the region of despair. The forked tongue of one of the 
demons has transfixed the body of a youthful victim; while another 
is observed seizing one of the condemned by the hair of his head, 
the flesh of which, notwithstanding the extreme minuteness of the 
figure, actually seems to be in astate of tension, All here is; in- 
deed, equally terrific, and all equally well imagined. 

There are, in this compartment, twenty-eight whole figures, 
nineteen half-length fis ures, and five heads—in the whole, fifty- 


two. And all this within a hemisphere of one inch and a half in 
diameter! © 


The inscription upon the edge of this hemisphere is as follows— 


The Inscription, with abbreviations. 


Surgit? vos mortrui,* venite ad judicin. Clenite yos bnoti. et ite vos malevict. 


The same, with the words at length. 
“ Surgite vos mortui venite.ad judicium—Venite vos benedicti, 
et ite vos maledicti.” 
Translation. 


Rise ye dead, come to judgment—come ye blessed, and depart 
ve cursed. 


I must not omit to mention, that there is a Case of black lea- 
ther, fitted to contain the globe. It is perfectly hard (whether in- 
durated by age or not I cannot determine) and is lined with thick 
purple satin, (which, however, may not have been put in origi- 


* Thus written in the original. 
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naliy) and beautifully wrought or engraved upon the outside in 
the manner of engraving on silver. There is also round the case 
a Latin inscription, taken from the Psalms, cut in large Gothic 
characters— 


“ Laudate Dominum omnes gentes laudate eum.” 


Translation, 
Praise the Lord, all ye nations; frraise him. 


[ shall only add a few words in respect to the execution of the 
whole. The globe itself is, as I have already observed, divided 


into two hemispheres. These are not made, as at first view they 
seem to be, of one piece of wood, but each of them consists of 
two thicknesses—the outside, or fret-work, above mentioned, that 
serves as a receptacle into which the inner shell, as it may be 
termed, (which holds the figures) is laid. They are, however, 
firmly and almost imperceptibly connected together by a glutinous 
composition. The inside shells differ from the outer ones in two 
respects: the exterior shell, when the box is closed, forms a 
spheroid; while the interior is a perfect sphere. The outer shells 
are also entire pieces, while the inner ones appear not to be each 
of one piece. The figures, nevertheless, (except in a few in- 
stances) are cut from the solid, not formed first, and afterwards 
attached to the shell. 

When examined with a magnifying glass, there appears, in 
every figure, a most extraordinary degree of expression. This is 
the more surprising, as there are only two or three heads in the 
whole composition which exceed an eighth of an inch in length, 
(and these are heads of monsters,) and far the greatest proportion 
of them fall much short of that size. The attitudes in general are 
dignified and appropriate; and the draperies ample, and as devoid 
of stiffness, as the extreme minuteness of the folds, and the nature 
of the material, would admit, I know not with what instruments 
all this could have been effected; but it is manifest that they must 
have been as delicately formed, as the kand that managed them 
was adroit. 
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Mr. Jounw R. Prnniman, Boston. 
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Biblical Criticism—The Deluge. 


Arr. XXE—ASibdlical Criticisms. 


Sir Henry Englefield endeavours to account for the extraordi- 
nary phenomena of the deluge from natural causes, in the fol- 
lowing plausible hypothesis. 

The diameter of the earth being taken at 8,000 miles, and the 
highest mountain being supposed four miles high above the level 
of the sea, the quantity of water requisite to cover them will be 
a hollow sphere of 8,008 miles diameter and four miles thick; 
the contents of which, in round numbers, is 800,000,000 cubic 
miles. Let us now suppose a globe of the earth to consist of a 
crust of solid matter 1000 miles thick, inclosing a sea or body 
of water 2000 miles deep; within which is a central nucleus of 
2000 miles in diameter: the content of that body of water will be 
109,200,000,000 cubic miles, or about 137 times the quantity of 
water required to cover the surface of the earth as above stated. 
Now water, by experiment, expands about 1-25th of its whole 
magnitude, from freezing to boiling; or 10th of its magnitude 
for 45 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Suppose, then, 
that the heat of the globe, previously to the deluge, was about 
60 degrees of Fahrenheit’s, a temperature very near that of this 
climate; and that a sudden change took place in the interior of 
the globe, which raised its heat to 83 degrees; a heat no greater 
than the marine animals live in, in the shallow seas between the 
tropics: those 23 degrees of augmented heat would so expand the 
internal sea as to cause it to more than cover the surface of the 
globe, according to the conditions above mentioned: And if the 
cause of heat ceased, the waters would of course, in cooling, 
retire into their former places. If the central nucleus be sup- 
posed 3000 miles, and the internal sea only 1,500 miles deep, its 
content will then be 99,200,000 cubic miles, or 125 times the 
water required; and, in that case, an additional heat of 36 degrees 
to the previous temperature of the earth will be sufficient to pro- 
duce the above described effect. It is scarcely necessary to say, 
that the perfect regularity here supposed to exist in the form of 
the interior parts of the globe, is of no consequence to the pro- 
posed hypothesis; which will be equally just, if the above given 
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quantity of waters be any how disposed within the earth. Neithe: 
is it here proposed to discuss the reality of a central fire, which 
many philosophers affirm, and many deny. It may not be un- 
worthy of remark, that the above hypothesis, which does not in 
any way contradict any law of nature, singularly accords with the 
mosaic narrative of the deluge: for the sudden expansion of the 
internal waters would, of course, force them up through the 
chasms of the exterior crust in dreadful jets and torrents; while 
their heat would cause such vapours to ascend into the atmos- 
phére, as, when condensed, would produce torrents of rain beyond 
our conception. 


Ader, a learned physician of Thoulouse, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century published Enarrationes de A.grotis et Mor- 
bis in Evangelio, in 1620 and 1623, 4to. This piece is also to be 
found at the end of the sixth volume of the Critici Sacri (pp. 
525-550). Init he examines whether the maladies which Jesus 
Christ removed, could have been healed by medicine, and de- 
cides in the negative; maintaining, satisfactorily that the diseases 
healed by our Saviour were incurable by the physician’s art. 


Dr. O. Gregory has shown the existence of mysteries in the 
pure mathematics, which the most profound mathematician can- 
not solve, and which are nevertheless received as most certain 
truths; and he has applied them with great ability to the illustra- 
tion and defence of revealed religion. See his letters on the 
Evidences, &c. of the Christian Religion vol. i. pp. 60-78. 


THE ARK. 


The cubit mentioned by Moses is nearly equal to twenty-two 
English inches, according to which measure, the ark must have 
been about 547 English feet in length by 91 in breadth, and about 
54 in height; containing 72,625 tons. And these dimensions, 
Bishop Wilkins has shown (Real Charact. part ii. c. 5. §. 6, pp. 
162-168) were fully sufficient for all the purposes for which the 
ark was designed. Zoologists usually reckon only one hundred 
and seventy species of animals, in all; from which number are to 
be excepted all such animals as can live in the water. And the 
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same author has also shown that only seventy-two of the quad- 
ruped kind needed a place in the ark. See further, Calmet’s, 
Robinson’s, or Jones’s Dictionaries of the Bible, article 4rk, and 
Taylor’s Scripture Illustrated, Expository Index, p. 18. 





Axt. XX1].—Considerations on Prayer, and on the Errors which 
may firevent its Efficacy. By Hannah Moore. Philadelphia. 
A. Finiey. i819. 


Tuis is the third part of a volume entitled Moral Sketches of 
Prevailing Opinions and Manners, Foreign and Domestic; with 
Reflections on Prayer, with which Mrs. Hannah More has closed 
her highly useful career as an author. From an able review of the 
whole work, which appeared in the Christian Observer, we shall 
therefore extract only that part which is applicable to the present 
section. 

It is remarked by Dr. Johnson, that there are few things, not 
purely evil, of which we can say without some emotion of uneasi- 
ness, this is the last; and he pleases himself with the idea that the 
last essay of his Jd/er will be read with care, even by those who had 
not attended to any other. We love not to part with an author, al- 
though anonymous, who has from time to time endeavoured simply 
to amuse a vacant hour, or to convey in a. cheerful manner imstruc- 
tion which, for the most part, is neither very new nor very impor- 
tant. Great, therefore, is our concern at this moment, when admo- 
nished that we are now to bid farewell toa writer whose name has 
been familiar to most of us from the days of childhood, as closely 
combined with some of our most pleasing and most sacred as- 
sociations: whose poetry was among the delights of our morning 
of life, as her graver publications have continued to impart know- 
ledge and improvement in our advancing years: who leading us 
at first into the flowery fields of innocent recreation, has accom- 
panied us in every future stage of our progress; and in many a 
dark and stormy season, fixing her own view steadily upon the 
Star of Bethlehem, and inviting us to follow the example of saints 
and sages, has, to the present hour, never ceased to travel and 
converse with us as our guide and counsellor and friend. With 
such a writer, so cordially endeared to us by all that can com- 
mand respect or engage affection—by her abilities, and the uni- 
form direction of them; by her influence and the noble exercise 
of it; by the great credit which she has given to good principles 
among the great, and the beneficial effects of her labours among 
the poor; by the true dignity with which, in her own person, she 
has invested the female character, teaching women what power 
they possess to improve society as well as to adorn it—with sucha 
writer, commended to our regard by so many considerations, both 
present and prospective, it is impossible to part without casting 
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many a lingering look behind us. \e are very reluctant to bid 
farewell; and would fain induige the hope that in taking her final 
leave of her readers, as Mrs. More informs us, in the pretace to 
this volume, she now has done, the day of separation has not yet 
arrived. The indulgence and patience of the public, to adopt her 
own qualifying terms, are not yet either exhausted or wearied: 
‘The demand for a second edition of this work, before we review- 
ers had time to write a line about the first, will convince her, we 
trust, that the public are in no haste to part with a friend so long 
known, and so entirely beloved; and we are willing to persuade 
ourselves that the revered author of so many excellent volumes 
will not withhold her admonitions, till constrained to rest from 
her labours by the approach of that night when no man can work.” 
Under the general title of Reflections on Prayer are compri- 
sed many subordinate points of discussion; the principal aim of 
the author being to impress her readers with a right sense of the 
excellency of prayer, and to prevail upon them to live in the 
practice and spirit of it. In pursuing these inquiries, she shows 
the tendency of some of the great doctrines of scripture to pro- 
mete the habit of prayer; the effect of certain false doctrines as 
injurious to it; the condition of its attendant blessings; the errors 
which may hinder its being answered; the excuses which men 
are apt to frame for the omission of this duty; the perpetual and 
universal obligation of it; its beneficial effects upon ourselves 
and others: these, and many similar topics, are treated in a very 
impressive manner, and are enriched with a variety of collateral 
observations suited to throw light upon the subjects with which 
they are connected. One great excellence in this part of the work 
is the perfect freedom from that didactic constraint which too 
frequently attends professed essays upon the doctrines and duties 
of religion. Mrs. More has consulted the benefit of her readers, 
by suggesting her observations in the most easy and natural way. 
We seem, indeed, rather to be enjoying her conversation, than to 
be reading her works; and she speaks to us with the ease and 
energy of a person who loves the subject of discourse, and who is 
at home in it; who can describe the value of prayer, and tell of its 
consolations, not from the report of others, but her own experi- 
ence. Every thing seems to come froma full heart; and when to 
this circumstance we add, what is every where visible, and every 
where subservient to the main object, that acquaintance with the 
human mind which our author possesses in so eminent a degree, 
we think that few persons can read these pages without finding 
something suitable to their own case, and deriving advantage 
from the perusal. We cannot suppress the further remark, How 
different would be the character of the christian world, if those 
that professedly belong to it were such as this volume invites 
them to become! How different, in general, would Christianity 
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herself appear, if her countenance were’always seen as irradiated 
by that heavenly expression, which it is the tendency of prayer to 
kindle—the expression of meekness, and gentieness, and resigna- 
tion, and love. 

The extracts which follow are taken without any particular 
selection: they will justify the account we have given, and pre- 
clude the necessity of any additional observations of our own. 

The Patient Christian — Under the pressure of any afflic- 
tion, thy will be done, as it is the patient Christian’s unceasing 
prayer, so is it the ground of his unvarying practice. In this brief 
petition he finds his whole duty comprised and expressed. It is 
the unprompted request of his lips, it is the motto inscribed on 
his heart, it isthe principle which regulates his life, it is the 
voice which says to the stormy passions, Peace! be stili/! Let 
others expostulate, he submits. Nay, even submission does not 
adequately express his feelings. We frequentiy submit, not so 
much from duty as from necessity; we submit, because we can- 
not heip ourselves. Resignation sometimes may be mere acqui- 
escence in the sovereignty, rather than conviction of the wisdom 
and goodness of God; while the patient Christian not only yields 
to the dispensation, but adores the Dispenser. He not only sub- 
mits to the blow, but vindicates the Hand which inflicts it: ‘ The 
Lord is righteous in all his ways.? He refers to the chastisement 

a proof of the affection of the Chastiser: ‘1 know that in very 
faitnfulness thou hast caused me to be afflicted.’ He recurs to the 
thoughtlesness of his former prosperity. * Before | was afflicted I 
weni astray,’ and alludes to the trial less as punishment than a 
paternal correction. If he prays for a removal of the present suf- 
fering, he prays also that it may not be removed from him, till it 
has been sanctified to him. He will not even part from the trial 
till he bas laid hold on the benefit.” pp. 55, 56. 

“ Benefit of habitual frayer—+ Habitual prayer may prove a 
most effectual check to any doubtful or wrong action, to which 
circumstances may invite us during the day on which we are ¢n- 
tering. The very petition to our Heavenly Father, * Deliver us 
from evil,’ forcibly felt and sincerely expressed, may preserve us 
from being seduced into it. And is not the praying Christian less 
likely to ¢ fall into temptation,’ than they who neglet to pray that 
they may not be led into it? 

‘ The right dispositions of the heart, and the fervour of devo- 
tion, reciprocally excite each other. A holy temper sends us to 
prayer, and prayer promotes that temper. Every act of thanks- 
giving tends to make us more grateful, and augmented gratitude 
excites more devout thanksgiving. 

‘The act of confession renders the heart more contrite, and 
deeper contrition induces a more humbling avowal of sin. Each, 
and all, sends us more cordially to the Redeemer; the more fer- 
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vent the prayer, the more entire is the prostration of the whole 
man at the foot of the cross.’ p. 74. 

On the subject of progressive sanctification, we have the fol- 
lowing just and important observations.”’ 

‘If ever progressive sanctification was exhibited in the life, as 
well as writings, of any one man more than another, it was in this 
hereic champion of divine truth. If ever one man more than ano- 
ther had a right te depend on his own safe state, it was the di- 
vinely illuminated St. Paul. 

“ Yet did he spend his after-life in self-satisfaction and indolent 
security? Did Ae ever cease to watch, or pray. or labour? Did he 
ever cease to press the duty of prayer on his most established 
converts? Did he, in the confidence of supremely eminent gifts, 
ever cease himself to pray? Were his excrtions ever abridged; 
his self-denial ever diminished? Did Ae rest satisfied with pre- 
sent, though supernatural attainments? Did he remember the 
things which were behind? Did Ae live upon the good he had al- 
ready cone, or the grace he had already received? Did he count 
himsceit to have attained? Did Ae stop in the race set before him? 
Did not Ae press forward? Did not his endeavours grow with his 
attainments? Did not his humility and sense of dependence out- 
strip both? If Ae feared being a castaway, after the unutterable 
things he had seen and heard, and after the wonders he had 
achieved, shall the best man on earth be contented to remain as 
he is? If it were attempted, the most sanguine man on earth 
would find it to be impossible; nothing either in nature or in 
grace ‘continueth in one stay.” He who does not advance, is al- 
ready gone back. This glorious, because humble, apostle, went 
on in progressive sanctification, he continued to grow and to pray, 
till he at length attained to the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ. 

‘But what enabled this unparalleled man to maintain to the 
end this painful conflict? It was the same support which is sull 
offered to the meanest Christian. [t was humble, fervent, perse- 
vering prayer. It was the spirit of supplication, infused and sus- 
tained by ‘the renewing of the Holy Ghost,’ and presented 
through the Divine Mediator. 

‘ And what the apostle did, in his own person, we repeat, he 
unweariedly pressed upon all his converts. He exhorted them to 
pray for themselves, and for each other, in the spirit in which ¢ he 
bowed his own knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that they might be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man;—that Christ might dwell in their hearts by faith;— 
that they might be rooted and grounded in love;—that they night 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge,—that they 
might be filled with all the fulness of God.’ pp. 84——86. 
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We pause for a moment to observe, that the title of this 
chapter appears to convey a wrong idea of its contents, and of 
Mrs. More’s views:— 

‘The doctrine of imputed sanctification, newly adopted—the 
old one of progressive sanctification, newly rejected—Both doc- 
trines injurious to prayer.’ p. 75. ‘ 

The words seem to imply that the doctrine of progressive 
as well as imfiuted sanctification is injurious to prayer; whereas 
the charge is meant to apply to the doctrine of imputed sanctifica- 
tion, and to that doctrine which denies progressive sanctification 
We make the remark merely for the sake of correctness in a fu- 
ture edition. 

In speaking of the connexion between certain prescribed du- 
ties and promised blessings, Mrs. More offers some just and 
pertinent remarks upon the use of certain terms, which it has 
lately been too much the fashion with religious persons to dis- 
card. 

We particularly recommend these remarks to the considera- 
tion of the clergy. 

‘ The obnoxious terms to which we here allude are rewards 
and conditions. We have, in general, avoided the use of them, 
not for any harm discoverable in them when used and under- 
stood in the scriptural sense, but for fear of creating an idea con- 
trary to what was intended to be conveyed. In the legal sense 
they are very exceptionable; for in the one case we deserve no- 
thing from God, and in the other we can do nothing of our- 
selves. 

‘ We do not presume to make conditions with God, but He 
condescends to propose them to us. In this latter case, it is free 
grace imposes the reasonable condition: his free grace bestows the 
unmerited reward. Are not all the promises of the gospel condi- 
tional? The beatitudes include both the condition and the reward. 
Our blessed Saviour, in his sermon, multiplies and individualizes 
his promises. He gives us a string of articies of blessedness and 
recompense; the specific recompense to the specific duty;— 
amongst others, mercy to the merciful; the kingdom of heaven 
to those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake; the vision 
of God to the pure in heart. 

‘ The Holy Spirit consecrates the doctrine of rewards by teach- 
ing the apostle to connect it even with the very being of Ommipo- 
tence. God is,’ and it immediately follows, that ¢ he is a rewarder of 
them that seek him.’ Surely this is a condition, as mu¢h as the 
threat that he will punish those ‘ who know not God.’ Every 
where, and particularly in the Psalms, prayer is made the condi- 
dition of obtaining. In asking, seeking, and knocking, the condi- 
tion and the reward most appropriately meet. 

VOL. IX. 22 
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‘ To those who come to the Redeemer, he has declared that 
‘they shall in no wise be cast out.’ Their coming is the condi- 
tion of their being accepted. ‘ Rest,’ again, is the consoling pro- 
mise which he makes to ‘the heavy laden’ who come to him. 
* He that honoureth me, I will honour,’ is both a condition and a 
reward. What is the promise of pardon to repentance, but a con- 
dition? the negative denunciation is a condition. ‘ Ye will not 
come to me, that ye might have life.” * Without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord; without faith it is impossible to please God.’ 
Do not these imply the blessings attending the contrary temper: 
State the question thus: Shall we be heard, if we do not pray: 
Shall we be pardoned, if we do not repent? 

‘* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.’ It is the love of God then, 
which is the condition of obtaining those things which the heart 
of man cannot conceive. 

‘ All the promises made to faith are conditions, as are those 
made to holiness. The good and faithful servants who well em- 
ployed their ten and five talents, were rewarded by having their 
talents doubled; the punishment of their unprofitable companion 
was a conditional punishment. He had made no use of what was 
conmitted to him.” pp. 102—105. 

The chapter on the Lord’s prayer (p. 166) will be highly 
gratifying to the friends of our Bible and Missionary Associations. 
It not only vindicates the cause which they have adopted, but 
shows, as a necessary deduction from the prayer, the absolute 
duty of promoting schemes to advance the glory of God. To con- 
tinue in the habit of repeating this prayer, without any christian 
attempt to hasten the consummation which we protess so earnest- 
ly to desire, when the will of God shall be done on earth, as it is 
done in heaven, is an evidence of inconsistency for which it is diffi- 
cult to finda name. ‘If we contribute not to the accomplish- 
ment of the object for which we pray, what is this,’ as our author 
justly demands, ‘but mocking Omniscience, not by unmeaning 
but unmeant petitions!? We have no right to expect miracles: 
in this day they are unnecessary. ‘ If the gospel,’ says bishop But- 
ler, as cited by Mrs. More, ‘ had its proper influence on the chris- 
tian world in general, as this country is the centre of trade and 
the seat of learning, a very few years, in all probability, would 
settle Christianity in every country in the world, without miracu- 
lous assistance.’ 

We close our extracts with the concluding paragraphs of the 
volume. 

‘The scripture views of heaven are given rather to quicken 
faith than to gratify curiosity. There the appropriate promises 
to spiritual beings are purely spiritual. It is enough for believers 
to know that they shall be for ever with the Lord; and though ° it 
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‘loth not yet appear what we shail be, yet we know that when He 
shall appear, we shall be like Him.’ In the vision of the Su- 
preme Good, there must be supreme felicity. Our capacities of 
knowledge and happiness shall be commensurate with our dura- 
tion. On earth, part of our enjoyment, a most fallacious part, 
consists in framing new objects for our wishes; in heaven there 
shall remain in us no such disquieting desires, for all which can 
be found we shall find in God. We shall not know our Redeemer 
by the hearing of the ear, but we shall see him as he is: our 
knowledge, therefore, will be clear, because it will be intuitive. 

‘It is a glorious part of the promised bliss, that the book of 
prophecy shall be realized; the book of Providence displayed, 
every mysterious dispensation unfolded, not by conjecture, but by 
vision. In the grand general view of Revelation, minute descrip- 
tion would be below our ideas; circumstantial details would be 
disparaging; they would debase what they pretended to exalt— 
We cannot conceive the blessings prepared for us, until he who 
has prepared reveal them. 

‘If, indeed, the blessedness of the eternal world could be de- 
scribed, new faculties must be given us to comprehend it. If it 
could be conceived, its glories would be lowered, and our admir- 
ing wonder diminished. The wealth that can be counted has 
bounds; the blessings that can be calculated have limits. We 
now rejoice in the expectation of happiness inconceivable. To 
have conveyed it to our full apprehensions, our conceptions of it 
must then be taken from something with which we are already 
acquainted, and we should be sure to depreciate the value of 
things unseen, by a comparison with even the best of the things 
which are seen. In short, if the state of heaven were attempted 
to be let down to human intelligence, it would be far inferior to 
the glorious but indistinct glimpses which we now catch from 
the oracles of God, of joy unspeakable and full of glory. What 
Christian does not exult in that grand outline of unknown, unima- 
gined, yet consummate bliss—‘ in thy presence is the fulness of 
joy, and at thy right hand is pleasure for evermore.’ pp. 204— 
207. 

Every Christian will assuredly delight in such views of the 
eternal world, according to the degree in which he can realize 
them to his mind, and is persuaded that these glories await him; 
that is, in ordinary cases, in proportion as he gives himself to 
prayer. If it be through the medium of prayer, that the blessings 
of the Holy Spirit are usually imparted, enabling the believer to 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge of God: if by prayer he holds 
intercourse with the Father of Mercies, and communion with the 
saints, and mounting up as on eagles’ wings to the fountain of 
light, has his conversation in heaven; if it be thus that his faith 
is invigorated, his soul purified, his spiritual vision strengthened, 
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his prospects enlarged, his hope confirmed, how incumbent is it 
upon him to be instant and fervent in prayer! Thus it was, that 
the faith of the patriarchs was maintained, and that they confessed 
themselves to be strangers and piigrims on the earth; thus that 
the taith of the disciples failed not; thus that the poor persecuted 
members of the primitive church were enabled to persevere un- 
der manifold temptations; and thus it is in every age of the 
church, that the Christian, by the confirmation of his faith, is 
taught, under all the trials of this probationary state, to look on- 
ward to that ‘ rest which remaineth for the people of God.’ Jf the 
pious author of this volume would grant us the liberty, we doubt 
not)that we might justly appeal to herself, as a living witness of 
the value and efficacy of prayer, and ask whether she has not her- 
self found in it the consolations which she has so well described. 
Whether, even in that recent dispensation of Providence which 
has taken away her only remaining sister, to her the last affec- 
tionate surviver of an affectionate family, united by bonds too 
close to be broken except by that stroke which dissevers all 
earthly relations; whether, even in that afflictive appointment, 
which, by leaving her alone, has, according to the world’s views, 
left her in desolate bereavement, she could not then find a refuge 
and consolation in prayer;—whether there did not seem to issue 
from the Throne of Grace a voice, exhorting her not to be sorry, as 
men without hope, for them that sleep in Jesus, but rather to re- 
joice in the persuasion, that another kindred spirit was now added 
to the company of heaven, and to expect for herself the same 
blessed consummation in the kingdom of her Father and her 
God? But upon this subject we forbear to enlarge; and it is un- 
necessary to add any thing in recommendation of the work which 
has called forth these remarks. That it will be very generally 
read, no person who is acquainted with the influence of Mrs. 
More’s name and character can possibly doubt. We sincerely 
trust that its utility may correspond with the best wishes of its 
respected author. 

We trust that none of the readers of the Port Folio will accuse 
us of prolonging this article unnecessarily, if we embrace the op- 
portunity which it presents of preserving an eloquent passage on 
prayer from the pen of Jeremy Taylor, a writer who has been 
styled, and not improperly, the Shakspeare of English divines. 
The illustration, by which his idea is at once strengthened and 
adorned, is worthy of the rapt imagination of a poet in his loftiest 
Hight. It is so brilliant and just, that we know of nothing surpass- 
ing it in the immortal drama of the bard, nor has it been equalled 
by any thing from 

** th’ inspired 
Castalian spring”’ 


which filled the soul of Milton. 
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‘‘ The first thing which hinders the prayers of good men from 
obtaining their effect, is a violent anger, a violent storm, in the 
spirit of him that prays. For anger sets the house on five; and all 

the spirits are busy upon trouble, and intend propulsion, defence, 
dispicasure, or revenge. It is a short madness, and an eternal 
enemy to discourse and sober counsels, and fair conversation. It 
intends its own object with all the earnestness of perception or 
activity of design, and a quicker motion of a too warm and dis- 
tempered blood. It is a fever of the heart, and a calenture of the 
head, and a fire in the face, and a sword in the hand, and a fury 
all over; and therefore can never suffer a man to be in a disposi- 
tion to pray. For prayer is an action and a state of intercourse and 
desire exactly contrary to this character of anger. Prayer is an 
action of likeness to the Holy Ghost, the spirit of gentleness and 
dovelike simplicity; an imitation of the Holy Jesus, whose spirit 
is meek up to the greatness of the biggest example; and a con- 
formity to God, whose anger 1s always just, and marches siowly, 
and is without transportation, and often hindered, and never hasty, 
and is full of mercy. Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the still- 
ness of our thoughts, the evenness of our recollection, the seat of 
meditation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our tempest. 
Prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, and of untroubied thoughts: 
it is the daughter of Charity and the sister of Meekness: and,, 
he that prays to God with an angry (that is, with a troubled 
discomposed) spirit, is like him that retires into a battle to medi- 
tate, and sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, and 
chooses a frontier garrison to be wise in. Anger isa _ perfect 
alienation of the mind from prayer, and therefore is contrary to 
that attention which presents our prayers ina right line to God. 
So have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and soaring 
upwards, singing as he rises, and hoping to get to heaven; and 
climb above the clouds: but the poor bird was beaten back with 
the ioud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made irre- 
gular and inconstant, descending more at every breath of the 
tempest than it could recover by the vibration and weighing of its 
winys—till the little creature was forced to sit down and pant, 
and stay ull the storm was over; and then it made a prosperous 
flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had learned music and motion 
of an angel as he passed sometimes through the air about his mi- 
nistries below. So is the prayer of a good man: when his affairs 
have required business, and his business was matter of disci- 
pline, and his discipline was to pass upon a sinning person, or had 
a design of charity; his duties met with the infirmities of a man, 
and anger was its instrument, and the instrument became stronger 
than the prime agent, and raised a tempest and overruled the man; 
and then his prayer was broken, and his thoughts were troubled, 
and his words went up towards a cloud, and his thoughts pulled 
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them back again and made them without intention; and the good 
man sighs for his infirmity, but must be content to lose that pray- 
er, and he must recover it when his anger is removed and his 
spirit is becalmed, made even as the brow of Jesus, and smooth 
like the heart of God; and then it ascends to heaven upon the 
wings of the Holy Dove, and dwells with God, till it returns, like 
the useful bee, laden with a blessing and the dew of heaven.” 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Arr. XXIIL—TZhe Gas Blow-pifie, or art of Fusion by burning 
the gaseous constituents of water: giving the history of the Philo- 
sofhical affaratus so denominated; the proofs of analogy in its 
operations to the nature of volcanoes; together with an Afifien- 
dix, containing an account of experiments with this Rlow-fipe. 
By Edward Daniel Clarke, L.L. D. Professor of Mineralogy in 
the University of Cambridge, &c. Suum cuique. London, 1819. 


Tue invention of the compound blow-pipe by Dr. Hare, is one 
of such great importance as to have excited much interest, and 
no small degree of envy. The happy idea occurred to our inge- 
nious countryman, that the combustion of a gas when supplied 
with a supporter of combustion also, in a gaseous form, must be 
attended with a great production of heat, inasmuch as eriform 
substances are supposed to contain the greatest quantity of latent 
caloric; which is given out and becomes sensible heat, when these 
bodies are condensed into a more solid form. According to this 
theory he constructed two vessels, or, what is equivalent, a vessel 
divided into two apartments, one of which he filled with oxygen, 
and the other with hydrogen. A simple apparatus was affixed to 
this vessel for the purpose of expelling the gasses by the intro- 
duction of water, or, in other words, by hydrostatic pressure. Two 
tubes, one from each apartment, passed off, and were joined into 
one, at the distance of a few inches from the vessel. By this 
means a jet of oxygen and hydrogen gasses could be propelled 
with any degree of force that would be required, and by means of 
stop-cocks in each tube, the proportions regulated at pleasure. 

This apparatus gratified the most sanguine expectations of its 
ingenious inventor. Many substances which had hitherto resisted 
all attempts to fuse them, quickly passed to the fluid state under 
the irresistible influence of this new furnace. In the year 1802, 
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i)r. Hare published his discovery, and gave an account of the ex- 
periments that he had performed with the blow-pipe, demonstra- 
tive of its unexampled power in the production of heat. He read 
a paper upon this subject before Zhe Chemical Society of Phila- 
delphia, in the same year. The invention of the instrument, how- 
ever, took place about one year previous to this time. As our 
object is merely to investigate the justice of the several claims 
that have been made to the original invention of this instrument, 
we shall not enter into a detail of the experiments by which Dr. 
Hare first demonstrated its power. An account of them may be 
seen in Bruce’s Mineralogical Journal, vol. 1.; in the Annales de 
Chimie, tome xlv. andin Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine.vol. 14. 

It is not surprising, that in Engiand, where American genius 
is so much undervalued, and where an envious disposition towar«s 
this country is so manifest, the claims of an American to an im- 
portant discovery should meet with opposition. Our trans-atlan- 
tic brethren have exhibited a shameful want of candour in the 
paltry artifices which they have adopted to rob us of the invention 
of the blow-pipe. At one time it was ascribed to Lavoisier, upon 
the ground that this chemist had burned oxygen and hydrogen 
together, for the purpose of forming water. Lavoisier, however, 
has said nothing about the Aeat produced by this combustion, nor 
did he burn the gasses in a mixed stream, nor indeed, was his ex- 
periment tried in a manner that bears even the most distant resem- 
blance to the blow-pipe; nor were his views and intentions at all 
similar to those of Dr. Hare. Lavoisier wished to produce water: 
Hare directed his attention to the extrication of caloric. 

This argument served only to expose the bad intentions of its 
author, and to make him an object of ridicule; it was too absurd 
to make a single convert among men of common sense. 

Another champion of the rights of science, who allowed his zeal 
to overstep his prudence, discovered that the mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen gasses had been applied to the production of heat 
by some unknown German. 

How much it is to be regretted that the name of this unfortunate 
German could never be ascertained! What a pity that this ingeni- 
ous antiquary should not have extended his profound researches 
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a little farther, and rescued a name from oblivion, to receive the 
honours which so justly belonged to it! Alas! the careless and 
unfeeling muse has not left one line on the page of history to re- 
cord his name. 

But the renowned Dr. Clarke distanced all his cotemporaries 
in this controversy. His aim is not confined to the glory of over- 
throwing his adversary, but extends to the more noble purpose of 
decking himself with the spoil.* If we recorded only the names 
of those warriors who had been victorious, the doctor would be 
despatched in as summary a manner as the champions of Lavoisier 
and the unknown Dutchman. But the greatest valour is not om- 
nipotent, and we should not refuse the funeral honours to a valiant 
chief, because some arm more fortunate than his, has reached 
his heart. Such was the unparalleled bravery of Clarke, that he 
feared not to “ enter into the house of the strong man armed,” 
and raise his arm against the invulnerable. We are therefore 
bound by every principle of honour and justice, to lay him in the 
dust, with all the honours which he has wrought for himself. 

In the preface to Dr. Clarke’s book, the author professes to give 
a true history of the gas blow-pipe, (or, as the inventor has named 
it, the compound blow-pipe,) and to remove a few existing doubts 
respecting the originality of the invention. How far he has per- 
formed his promise, we shall show in the course of this article. 

In the history of the instrument, Dr. Clarke has confined him- 
self to a trifling modification of it, without noticing the original 
discovery of the principle upon which it was constructed, nor the 
original form of the machine, which, by the by, we hope hereafter 
to prove, is the better of the two. As to the doubts respecting 
this history, Dr. Clarke, we believe, is the only man who at present 
entertains any; and if even he has a doubt respecting it, the ac- 


* In his speech on the impeachment of bishop Atterbury, lord Bathurst 
turned to the bench of bishops and said ‘* he could hardly account for their 
inveteracy against the accused, but from their being possessed of the belief 
of certain American savages, who were persuaded that they inherited not 
only the spoils, but the talents of any great man whom they destroy.” 
Parl. Hist. 1722. 

Dr. Clarke is not the only Indian in England. 
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knowledgment is a reflection upon his character as a literary man. 
If he had consulted the most celebrated scientific journals of his 
own country, he would have had no difficulty in learning the history 
of the compound blow-pipe, at least nineteen years ago. But this 
would not suit his purpose: for instead of removing doubts, he has 
been sedulously employed in creating them. In the present work 
he has carefully avoided any reference to those documents which 
would prove the injustice of his claim to the invention in question. 

Beginning at what may be called the second stage in the history 
of the compound blow-pipe, Dr. Clarke ascribes its invention to 
“an accidental conversation” which took place between himself 
and “ the maker of a blow-pipe invented for other purposes by 
Mr. Brooke.’”? ‘he doctor wishing to give himself credit for his 
modesty, thus ascribes the invention, like other “ discoveries in 
chemistry, as a science in general,” to mere accident.. We 
shrewdly suspect, however, that the accident which led to the 
doctor’s invention, was a paper written by Mr. Robert Hare of 
Philadelphia, in the year 1802, which accidentally fell into his 
hands. 

The claims of Dr. Hare are so unquestionably established, that 
all the chemical writers of any respectability both in England 
and America, who have mentioned the compound blow-pipe, 
have given him the sole credit for the discovery. Under these 
circumstances it is surprising that any man who has a character 
to lose, should publish such a work as that before us. It would 
not be a more palpable instance of infatuation, if one of the pre- 
sent generation were to claim the invention of gun-powder. 

We shall now proceed to take some notice of those parts of Dr. 
Clarke’s book not immediately connected with the invention in 
question. Indeed, we must confess that what we have already 
said upon that subject, can only be considered as proving that 
which no one doubts; Dr. Clarke, probably, not excepted. 

Dr. Clarke has modified the compound blow-pipe. Instead of 
allowing the gasses to flow from two vessels, and be mixed at the 
point of ignition, he has previously mixed them in one vessel]; and 
as a substitute for hydrostatic pressure, he condenses them in the 
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reservoir.* In support of this contrivance, he prides himself for 
his sagacity in observing that the greatest degree of heat is pro- 
duced when the oxygen and hydrogen are supplied in the pro- 
portions which form water: a truism which a tyro ought to be 
ashamed to call a discovery. To this effect the gasses in his 
machine are mixed in the proportion of two volumes of hydrogen 
to one of oxygen. 

After remarking that in America the plan of two reservoirs for 
the gasses “is still pursued,” he adds, “ but the intensity of the 
heat is incomparably greater when the gasses, after compression, 
are propelled and burned in a mixed state; because the due pre- 
paration necessary for forming water is then constantly and equally 
maintained.” 

In Hare’s, the proportions are regulated by stop-cocks. The 
precise proportion which produces the most intense heat, is 
marked by the appearance of the flame. As for the nature of 
the mechanical power which forces the gasses irom the reser- 
voirs, it requires no demonstration to show that one can have no 
more effect than another upon the degree of heat produced. 
The only question, therefore, upon this subject is, which is 
the most convenient and economical? Every one will admit that 
it is easier to pour water into a funnel, than to work a con- 
densing pump; and every mechanic knows that a funnel may be 
made for probably less than one-tenth of the cost of a conden- 
sing pump. As for Dr. Clarke’s assertion, that the heat excited 
by a mixed and condensed volume of gasses being incomparably 
greater than that produced, when they are mixed only at the point 
of ignition, we shall only say that its absurdity renders it too ri- 
diculous for grave contradiction. 

The question might be submitted to any chemist in the world; 
if it is only necessary that oxygen in sufficient quantity were pre- 
sent to supply the combustion of the hydrogen, what possible dif- 
fererice could it make, in any respect, whether the oxygen is sup- 
plied at the moment of combustion, or had been for some time 
previously mixed with the combustible? But we are not obliged 


* This idea was actually put in practice in this city by Dr. Parrish, many 
years before Dr. Clarke made any claim to the blow-pipe. 
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to depend upon even the most plausible theory to refute the au- 
thor’s assertion: he has opposed himself to stubborn fact. In all 
the long list of experiments which he has given as demonstrations 
of the power of his blow-pipe,* there is not a single instance of a 
fusion which cannot also be effected with the other. He states, 
indeed, in a note, p. 46, that “ Professor Hare, in America, could 
not accomplish the fusion either of LIME or MAGNESIA. per 
se, by means of his hydrostatic blow-pipe.” He also states, in a 
sneering manner, that Professor Hare, * in America, exhibited a 
degree of temperature capable of effecting the combustion of the 
diamond;” as if this was the greatest achievement of the Professor! 

Hare was not only the first who volatilized platinum, of which Dr. 
Clarke also boasts, but he likewise effected as complete a fusion 
of lime as ever Dr. Clarke did.t¢ Dr. Clarke asserts that he has 
decomposed barytes, and refers to Dr. Thomson, who cn the other 
hand, mentions the fact in his System of Chemistry, on the autho- 
rity of Dr. Clarke. Dr. Hare observed the same phenomena 
which Dr. C. describes, and published them in 1802. He was 
not so rash, however, as to assert in Dr. C.’s confident manner, 
that he had decomposed barytes. Both Thomson and Clarke 
have overlooked the original experiments of Hare, excepting 
some instances in which Dr. C. has copied from them without 
giving any credit to this author. 

The effect of the blow-pipe upon combustibles, is to burn 
them, or combine them with oxygen. Some substances, such 
as gold and platinum, require the most intense degree of heat, 
and the violence or rapidity of the combustion is promoted by 
the increase of temperature. Now it is very singular that the 
same principle which caused a body to burn, should also undurn 
it, or in other words, deprive it of the oxygen which combined 
with it, through its influence. 


* In almost ail of which he has been anticipated by Hare and Silliman, 
although he has assumed to himself the credit of them. One of Hare’s 


upon platina, he appears to have copied verbatim from the Phil. Trans. 
vol. 14——1812. 


{ See Tillock’s Mag. vol. 14. 
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Again, the metal darium, is stated to be so volatile as to evapo- 
rate at the temperature sufficient for the fusion of glass. How 
then could it be obtained in a solid state at the temperature ex- 
cited by the blow-pipe? 

The grand objection to Dr. Clarke’s modification of the blow- 
pipe is, that a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gasses is highly 
explosive. It cannot therefore be used with safety either to the 
operator or to the spectators. The danger of an explosion may 
possibly be avoided by certain contrivances to interrupt the stream 
of gas between the reservoir and the point of ignition. But this 


multiplicity of apparatus must for ever be a barrier to its gencral 


employment, whilst we can obtain the more simple apparatus of 
Dr. Hare. Notwithstanding all the contrivances by which Dr. 
Clarke attempted to guard against explosions, he has thought 
proper to place a partition between the reservoir and the operator. 

Dr Hare’s original apparatus possesses a great advantage over 
the other, in allowing the gasses to flow in any proportion that 
may be required. Now itis well known to those who are accus- 
tomed to the use of the instrument, that different substances re- 
quire various proportions of the gasses for their combustion, when 
brilliancy of effect is desired: which is a consideration of no small 
importance in the lecture-room. But if a single proportion was 
sufficient for every experiment, Dr. Clarke’s machine is still lia- 
ble to objection. le lays great stress upon the necessity of the 
gasses being exactly in the proportion in which they form water. 
Now if a mistake is made in charging the reservoir, so as to aiter 
the proper proportion, it cannot be remedied without the loss of 
all the gasses employed, inasmuch as the quantity of the variation 
cannot be discovered; at any rate, not without an endiometric 
process, too troublesome to be employed in such cases. 

Another subject of Dr. Clarke’s treatise, Is, the analogy between 
the blow-fifie and the nature of volcanoes. He considers a vol- 
canic mountain to be nothing more or less than a huge blow-pipe, 
possessed of ail the necessary apparatus for procuring oxygen and 
hydrogen gasses in the proper proportion, condensing, and ex- 
pelling them through capillary tubes, &c. 
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In support of this strange hypothesis he alleges that water is 
drawn up into the caverns of the mountain, by what means he does 
not say, and there decomposed by volcanic fire! 

We recommend this to the editor of the renowned adventures 
of Baron Munchausen, in which learned and veracious work it 
might be introduced with great propriety. “ Suum cuigue.” 
Doctor! 

This is the first time that we have heard of the decomposition 
of water being effected by fire. If the water was exposed to an 
intense heat in contact with an oxidisable metal, then indeed it 
would be decomposed, but in that case the doctor would only have 
hydrogen to supply his 





blow-pipe, the oxygen having combin- 
ed with the metal. But the theory cannot rest even upon this 
ground, as it is not at all probable that an uncombined metal is 
to be found in the caverns of a volcanic mountain. The immense 
quantity which would be necessary to the production of such ex- 
tensive effects as some volcanoes exhibit, would be another, and 
an unanswerable objection to this modification of Dr. Clarke’s 
hypothesis. Indeed, the whole theory is entirely too preposterous 
even to deserve serious refutation. 

The Doctor would have us believe that every part of the pro- 
cess is carried on with such accuracy in the subterranean caverns, 
that even a contamination of the gasses, by the admixture of other 
eriform substances is prevented. The purity of the gasses is an 
object of such importance tn his opinion, that he was not content- 
ed with oxygen derived from the decomposition of water by a 
metal, but incurred the expense of procuring it from chlorate of 
potash. 

Stull no attempt is made to account for the presence of the heat 
to decompose the, water, and Ignite the gasses when procured. 
In one instance the Doctor makes the heat of the volcanoes depend 
upon the decomposition and recomposition of water, and these 
processes again, depend upon the heat; so tht we know not wiere 
to begin, or where to end. These are the “ proofs of analogy 
between the blow-pipe and ¢he nature of volcanoes.” 
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Among the “ new facts” which have been brought to light by 
Dr. Clarke with his biow-pipe, is one which appears to bid defi- 
ance to the Doctor’s ingenuity for explanation. It is, thatthe sur- 
faces of bodies fused by the blow-pipe exhibit, when cool, a 
metallic appearance. One of the author’s friends in a letter to 
him, calls this appearance “ infinitely more deceptive than any 
thing of the kind he had before seen.”” We think that this “ infi- 
nitely deceptive” appearance, may be very well accounted for by 
supposing that particles of the metal which forms the nozel of 
the blow-pipe, are carried off by the flame, and lodged upon the 
subject of the experiment. 

To conclude; we may consider the book before us in two as- 
pects; first, as regards the,author’s claim to the invention of the 


blow-pipe, and institution of a great number of curious experi- 
ments performed with it. Secondly, new theories advanced. 
With respect to the first, we cannot but regard the conduct of 
Dr. Clarke as an act of disingenuity unworthy of his acknowledg- 
ed abilities, and disgraceful to the history of science. As for his 
theories, they are entirely too weak and puerile to do credit to 
any one, much less a professor of Cambridge, “ better known,” to 


adopt the language of a writer in the Edinburgh Review—as a 
‘¢ man of travel in Russia, than science at Cambridge.” 

We cannot dismiss this subject without a comment upon the 
extraordinary manner in which it has been treated in the aforesaid 
Edinburgh Review—No. 46. Nota word is said respecting the 
originality of the invention, which is the contested point. Nor has 
the critic condescended to enter into any exposition of the prin- 
ciples upon which the instrument produces such astonishing ef- 
fects. 

The reviewer, indeed, appears to have lost sight of his object 
altogether, unless that object was to tell us a fine story about Dr. 
Clarke’s expedition to the crater of Vesuvius, formally intro- 
duced as a sfrecimen of the treatise upon the blow-pipe! 

T. M. H. 
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Art. XXIV.—1. Zhe Law of Libel and the history of its intro- 
duction and successive alterations in the law of England, Wc. 
By Thomas Ludlow Holt, Esq. Barrister at Law, London, 1816. 

2. Essai sur la loi, sur la souveraineté, et sur la liberté de la 
presse, par Mr. Bergasse. Paris, 1817. 

3. Questions sur la législation actuelle de la presse en France, 
par M. Benjamin Constant. Paris, 1817. 

4. Sur les ecrits de M. B. de Constant relatifs a la liberté de la 
presse, par J. Chr. Bailleul, Ex-Deputé. Paris, 1817. 

5. Du Jury et du Regime de la Presse sous un Gouvernement 
representatifs, par Mr. Ricard. Paris, 1817. 


{The writer of the ensuing article is in some error when he asserts that the 
subject of which he treats has not been considered recently, in a theo- 
retical point of view, in Fngland. In that country, as well as in the Uni- 
ted States, the freedom of the press has been regarded at all times as 
the great bulwark of liberty. All trials for libel are watched with 
jealousy, and almost every charge from a court of justice, involves obser- 
vations on the principles of the law. We have a formal treatise on this 
important branch of jurisprudence, entitled “‘.4 Treatise on the Offence 
of Libel,” of the existence of which the German journalist seems to be 
ignorant. This work contains a lucid examination of the right, benefits 
and proper boundaries of political discussion. The author, John George, 
Esq. a special pleader of the Middle Temple, is familiarly versed in all 
the learning of the law, relative te the doctrine of libels, and he exa- 
mines its principles with the freedom and spirit of an enlightened leyis- 
lator. Itis his object to show, first, what constitutes the offence as the 
law now stands, and, secondly, what it ought to.be. The first part of 
this treatise contains a safe guide for the professional man, while the re- 
mainder of the volume is occupied with acute and original discussion. 
His opinion of what constitutes the offence is—* that ail writings, and 
more especially those on subjects of a public nature, should be such as 
to carry with them, according to the particular mode or extent of pub- 
lication that may take place, evidence of their being published with evil 
motives, before the publishing of them can come to be justly considered 

as libelling.”’ 

The treatise of Mr. Holt is more the work of a practical lawyer, whose 
rreat ambition seems to be to ascertain what the law is and the reasons 
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upon which it is founded. He declares that his object is to show the 
analogy of the decisions on this subject witb the common law of the land, 
and the few deviations which he is obliged to admit, are placed to the 
account of the peculiarity of the system. If he do not display the zeal 
and independence of Mr. George, he surpasses him in practical utility; 
for, after all, it is better to ascertain the state of the law, than to bewil- 
der ourselves in theories, however ingenious and captivating. There is 
an American edition of Holt enriched with a copious and well-arranged 
commentary, by Anthony Bleecker, Esq. a member of the New York bar. 
Beyond all comparison this is the best book on the subject o! libel, in the 
professional library; and it gives us no ordinary satisfaction to be able to 
recommend the labours of our learned friend with so much confidence. 

The essay which follows, independently of its own intrinsic merits, 
which are great, will be perused with lively interest, as containing the 
sentiments of a German, who writes in Vienna the capital of a despot- 
ic state: and who is the subject of a government where the press has 
always been regulated by a strict system of license. It is translated 
from the Vienna Quarterly Review, for January 1818. Ep.] 
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For a long time past, nothing has appeared in England pro- 
fessedly treating on the liberty of the press; although it is fre- 


quently a subject of discussion in the daily gazettes of that 
country, and, occasionally, in the more extensive literary journals. 
It seems to be taken for granted, that as the practice under the 
law is settled, mere speculation is no longer necessary. Hence the 
work, whose title is first prefixed to this article, is merely a manual 
for the practical jurist and has no relation to politics or history. 
In France, of late years, the discussions on this important topic, 
have been more frequent and animated. A new epoch in the 
great mystery of legislation commenced in that country, in the 
year 1814. The constitution, which was conceded by the king, 
provided for the liberty of the press in general and indefinite 
terms. ‘The interpretation of these terms gave rise to disputes, 
and the opinions which were maintained in relation to their ap- 
plication, were still more various and discordant. At every ses- 
sion of the legislature the subject was revived, and its minutest 
ramifications were investigated with ingenuity and eloquence, 
and no little of the wild vehemence of passion. Nor was the in- 
terest confined within these walls. A complete collection of the 
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fugitive essays which were then produced, together with the 
printed speeches delivered in the legislative chambers, during the 
years 1814, 18:6 and 1817, would form a small library. We have 
enumerated above a few of the latest and most important of these 
publications. It was our intention to analyse them and deliver 
some opinion on their merits, but the attempt soon convinced us 
that the labour would have yielded only imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory results, which, without a preliminary exposition of the sub- 
ject, wouid be of little value. Perhaps we shall perform a more 
acceptable service, by submitting to the reader a regular histori- 
cal argumentative report on the present situation of the press in 
England and France. After this, we shall give such extracts from 
these publications as may further elucidate the subject. 

In the first place we must fix upon the point at which this ex- 
position may be commenced. 

In speaking of the freedom of the press, it is indispensably ne- 
cessary that we should understand precisely the meaning which 
custom has affixed to the phrase. 

Unconditional freedom of the press would be a state in which 
every individual enjoyed the privilege of publisbing his thoughts 
without any legal restraint previous or subsequent to publication. 
To those who maintain that civil rights are derived immediately 
from a compact of the people, a more correct definition of the 
natural rights of the press cannot be framed. It is evident that 
without civil society, there could be no regular communication of 
thoughts, nor even a necessity for it; nor should we have manu- 
scripts, books, and printing presses. But even if these things 
were not indebted to a state of society for their existence, they 
would not be the less subject to its regulations. As soon as social 
order is established, there is an end to natural rights. Whether 
they had a previous existence is a speculative question, wiiich 
every one may answer according to his particular system. Every 
right, from whatever source it may spring, is, or will be, a social 
right. So little, however, can we form an idea of a social right 
without limitation, that the very notion implies some abridgment 
of freedom, because the social compact itself is formed by mutual 
concessions for the benefit of the whole. The right, therefore, of 
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publishing our thoughts through the medium of the press, like 
every other right, has its limits. In a social, that is, in the only 
admissible, sense of the word, unlimited freedom of the press is a 
nov-entity. 

So far, perhaps, nearly all who are entitled to speak on such 
subjects, are agreed. There is, indeed, inherent in human nature, 
a strong and incessant desire for liberty, even beyond just bounds 
which is not to be mistaken. Restrictions, the general propriety 
of which we do not dispute, are irksome when they obstruct our 
own path; and when important interests are at stake, there are 
few writers who will not, at some moments, wish themselves re- 
leased from the trammels of civil relations and at liberty to pur- 
sue the bent of their genius. But so far as our actions depend 
upon the admission of certain principles of conduct, no one who 
values himself, will acknowledge these propensities; and therefore, 
the unlimited freedom of the press, though it may possess many 
secret friends, will never find an enlightened advocate. 

The great diversity of opinion commences on the inquiry as te 
the most expedient method of restraining the license of the press 
without impairing the freedom of the individual. In the contro- 
versy which has arisen, the terms, liberty of the press, have re- 
ceived sometimes a narrow and sometimes a liberal construction; 
and those who were willing to admit of restrictions in a particular 
manner, at length condemned every other as a restraint on the 
understanding, aud therefore an intolerable oppression. 

‘The liberty of communicating our thoughts may evidently be 
protected from abuse in two ways: by regulations which prevent 
the abuse, or, those which shall punish it after the offence has 
been committed. The first mode belongs ta the class of police 
regulations, which, in the present instance, are carried into effect 
by means of licensers. The other mode is to be found under the 
denomination of penal laws, since no action can be brought before 
a court of justice as a criminal offence, which some law, pre- 
viously existing, has not subjected to punishment. 
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Until within a few years past, the use of the press in the Euro- 
pean states, England excepted, was regulated by police laws.* 

The freedom enjoyed by the English writers was not, at first, 
considered as a reproach upon other governments. Their privi- 
leges were regarded as arising out of the peculiarities of the Bri- 
tish constitution, and it was not supposed that they could be 
transported to foreign countries, where a different system of go- 
vernment and other habits of society, prevailed. But since the 
human mind, imagining itself to be stronger, because more cul- 
tivated, has accustomed itself to behold nothing but inconve- 
nient fetters in ancient regulations, this wish to emancipate 
the press from all previous restraints has acquired great force 
and activity throughout Europe. Events in France and in the 
Netherlands, have administered fresh fuel to this desire. Both 
writers and readers are daily becoming more familiar with the 
idea that freedom of the press and legal restrictions are utterly 
incompatible; and by the former phrase, it seems now to be gene- 
rally understood, that we mean the right of addressing the public 
without any frevious control. 

It is not our intention to find fault with this definition, since it has 
grown into general use, although we do not think it would bear a 
strict scrutiny. Whenever the freedom of the press is thus defin- 
ed, whether in private writings or in public documents, we may 
be assured that the restrictive clause,—it being well understood 
that no person shail infringe the laws,—is not very distant. That 
right certainly cannot be said to be unlimited, which we enjoy 
only subject to particular regulations, and the more so if these 
regulations be, as they are in the present instance, penal laws. 
Therefore ‘this definition only excludes a certain class of restric- 


* There existed in the 17th and 18th centuries, in Holland, in certain 
parts of Switzerland, in the jurisdictions of some petty princes, and in the 
Free-towns, a tacit freedom of the press, of which the laws took no cogni- 
zance, and which was only checked occasionally when complaints were 
made. Examples like these, which were founded in a spirit of republi- 
canism, the smallness of the states, or in local situations, are now no longer 
to be s¢en, in consequence of the changes that have recently taken place 
in Eurepe. 
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tions, and admits of others which are scarcely less burthenseme, 
and if this do not lead us into farther error,—if every one only 
knows what Ais liberty of the press signifies, we may be content 
with the undefined word. But when we undertake a serious ex- 
amination of the subject, these conventional and popular definitions 
must be laid aside. -In this view, the freedom of the press be- 
comes a relative term, the measure and limits of which are indi- 
cated by the line between what is allowed and what is prohibited 
in the use of the press. Then the question, whether it be better 
to’ possess the freedom of the press, loses all its meaning, since, 
taken in one sense, it exists no where, and, in another sense, every 
where. 

The dissemination of our thoughts through the medium of the 
press, is an act indifferent in itself, and it is therefore the province 
of the government to declare in what cases it shall be prohibited. 
The freedom of the press can never, in reality, be completely de- 
fined by positive statute. Where this is attempted, we may safely 
conclude that its essential quality is misunderstood, or that it is 
intended to deceive others whose prejudices are to be spared or 
whose opinions must be flattered. The regulations on this sub- 
ject must be directed exclusively against the abuse of a privilege, 
and therefore they can only be prohibitory and restrictive in their 
effects. Here, therefore, our inquiries very properly commence; 
since the object is to ascertain, not how the freedom of the press 
shall be established, for it will establish itself, but how it 1s to be 
restricted; because without restrictions it cannot exist in a man- 
ner advantageous to society. And as the choice lies only between 
two forms, it may be expedient to put the question in the follow- 
ing shape: Is it better to regulate the press by preventive laws or 
by penal statutes? 

If this question could be settled by blind predilections in favour 
of one or the other system,—or by dogmatic assertions, in which 
disputants take for granted what remains to be proved, this dis- 
cussion would be readily determined in the present state of public 
feeling. Many, however, will think that the solution is not worth 
the trouble which it will require; and others may even consider 
the dignity of an author, the glory of an enlightened age, and one 
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ef the most sacred rights of the citizen, impaired by an investiga- 
tion which they deem superfluous. It is quite obvious that the 
system of preventive laws, on account of the numerous defects 
which are inseparably connected with it, and which have almost 
every where brought discredit upon it, cannot in itself, be admired 
or become popular. The effects of this system are so simple in 
their character, that they are readily perceived, and a judgment 
may be formed upon them without any effort. They are so gene- 
ral, that every writer is affected, because all are obliged to com- 
ply with its provisions. 

They are, moreover, under the most favourable circumstances, 
exposed to the suspicion of arbitrariness; and, what is worse, they 
have too frequently justified this suspicion. Finally, they apply 
to a certain class of individuals, in whom a portion of real merit 
is combined with a large share of pretension; and they affect them 
in the most sensible point, inasmuch as they wound their self- 
love, and impede the free current of their thoughts, their inven- 
tion, their passions, and their follies; and to the opinion which 
every writer entertains of himself and his works, they oppose a 
superior authority, and what is more unpleasant, the legal pre- 
sumption, at least, of a superior understanding. 

On the contrary, nothing can be more natural than the prefer- 
ence which exists in favour of responsibility after the fact, however 
little attraction penal laws may otherwise possess. With many, 
it is sufficient that this system excludes the odious interference of 
a licenser; and, as we often find it, they are content with the ab- 
sence of the evil without considering how they will be affected 
by the substitute. Novelty, too, though it bring something more 
intolerable, is welcome to us when it enables us to escape from 
an existing restriction. 

In those places where proceedings for the abuse of the press 
have not arisen out of long practice, the attention is generally di- 
rected to the brightest side of the picture, and it is concluded 
that every thing has been gained if they only get rid of the li- 
censer. Even in those countries where the freedom of the press, 
in the-modern sense of the term, has been long established, they 
who do not suffer immediately, lose sight of the dangers to which 
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it exposes them. If, in some remarkable instance, popular at- 
tention is roused by informations, provisional arrests, the formality 
of judicial proceedings, and at last by a tragical result, then in- 
deed every thing is put in motion, and the boasted system is stig- 
matized as an impotent protection, a perfidious snare, and the in- 
strument of a wicked tyranny. But this is a momentary conster- 
nation from which the people soon recover. Every individual wri- 
ter, though perfectly conscious that he has overstepped the bounds, 
and has incurred the animadversion of the laws, expects to escape 
thé tempest; and as the bolt falis upon only a few heads, and 
often upon those which are not the most deserving of punishment, 
this hope is not entirely without foundation. Even in the last ex- 
tremity, the course of the trial still offers numerous means of 
escape. Calculations are made on the ingenuity of the advocates, 
the skill of the party, and the weight of his popularity. Many 
contemplate a trial of this description as the harbinger of dis- 
tinction, and regard the impending punishment, particularly if 
they have never experienced it, as a new title to the approba- 
tion and sympathy of those who entertain similar opinions with 
themselves, or as an honourable martyrdom. 

Whatever value may be placed upon these views and motives, 
this is certain, that in order to compare the two systems fully 
with each other, we must at least understand them. With the 
censorial system this is not difficult; it rests upon simple principles, 
and its advantages as well as disadvantages are obvious. On the 
contrary, the regulation which refers the offences of the press to 
the penal law, is far more complicated. It is connected with ma- 
ny important and often subtle and nice questions, both legal and 
political. It cannot be comprehended, much less practically es- 
timated, without constant reference to all the legal and political 
relations of the state, in which it is introduced. In countries 
where this system of regulation is unknown, correct ideas of it 
are seldom formed. Men are led away by words, without exam- 
ining a subject, and those who are most clamorous after it are 
often among the most ignorant. Perhaps we may attribute to this 
very cause, the enthusiastic predilection which prevails for this 
system. To shed more light upon an object of such general in- 
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terest, can in no way be considered as superfluous. For this pur- 
pose, nothing would be so advantageous as a comprehensive re- 
presentation of the present state of the press in England and 
France, with an history of its gradual progress in both countries. 
Each has abolished the office of censor, and the restriction of the 
press by penal laws alone is now to be considered as the pre- 
vailing system. In England it has existed for more than a cen- 
tury, and consequently it is fully matured in all its advantages 
and evils. In France it was solemnly announced immediately after 
the revolution; and it was alternately the sanctuary, the lash, and 
the scorn of the nation; at one time it was the victim, and at 
another the instrument of tyranny. Since the restoration of the 
royal authority, it has been provided for in the fundamental laws, 
and although opposed by numerous obstacles and restrictions, it 
is nearly established. The history of these countries, both in for- 
mer ages and in the present time, presents the most ample ma- 
terials for a complete investigation of this subject. 

Measures which relate to the press must be examined under 
more than one aspect. It would be of no use to consider them only 
as they bear upon the class of writers. The most sensible men of 
all parties are agreed upon this, that here, as in all similar cases, 
the pretensions of individuals cannot be satisfied at the expense 
of the many, and that that legislation is the best which connects 
most happily the general security with individual freedom. A 
system, which, in order to guard against every possibility of dan- 
ger, would not permit the press even to breathe, would not be 
less pernicious than that which, from excessive regard to indi- 
vidual freedom, would endanger the tranquillity and existence of 
the state. The worst of all would certainly be that which would 
operate to the detriment of both. Examples of this, perhaps, will 
occur in the course of our investigation. 

We must not forget that every system which is intended to 
keep the press in order, by penal laws, is composed of three dis- 
tinct parts, each of which must be well weighed in itself, as well 
as in its relations with the others, before we can forma correct 
judgment upon the whole. These are, 
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1. The nature of the laws which define the abuse of the press, 
and provide a punishment. 

2. The manner in which offences against these laws are brought 
under judicial cognizance. 

3. The judicial proceedings. 

We shall now proceed to consider the subject according to this 
division. 

I. Of the freedom of the press in England. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth century, every thing that re- 
lated to this subject in England, was under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Star Chamber; a very ancient tribunal, renewed by 
Henry VII. which was constituted principally for the purpose of 
.aking cognizance of what are called state-offences, without the 
intervention of a jury, and without reference to any form of trial. 
It fixed the number of book-printers and presses, and had the ap- 
pointment of a licenser, without whose approbation nothing could 
be published. This court was abolished in the year 1641, shortly 
before the civil wars, at the same time when all the ancient royal 
prerogatives were destroyed. The parliament then assumed the 
direction of the press, and exercised it through deputies, during 
the Protectorate. Two years after the Restoration, the regula- 
tions of Cromwell’s parliament were again enforced; and under 
Charles II. and James II. they were renewed from time to time, 
The last of them expired in the year 1692. Three years after the 
revolution, when William III. ascended the throne, it was re- 
solved, and the king himself was in favour of it,—to continue it 
for two years longer. In the year 1694, parliament refused to 
continue the law; and thus, by the mere extinction of the old rules, 
the new system silently took their place, and grew into use, before 
any persons were aware of its importance to posterity. 

1. We shall now consider the nature of the laws against the 
offences of the press. 

In England, the only crime which can be committed by the 
press is cailed a lide/. Libels against private persons, and those 
against the government or its officers, are equally regarded as 
breaches of the peace. They are punished by fine, imprisonment, 
and the pillory, at the discretion of the court. In modern times 
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the fines have amounted to five hundfed or a thousand pounds 
sterling, and they are occasionally accompanied by the exaction 
of security to keep the peace for a considerable time. Imprison- 
ment was formerly extended to as Jong a term’as ten years, but 
modern practice seems to have reduced it to one, or at most two 
years. Writers are also released from the dread of the piliory, to 
which they were not unfrequently sentenced in former times,— 
for since the adoption, a few years ago, of Mr. Taylor’s bill, this 
degrading punishment can only be inflicted in cases of perjury. 

[In a country where the abuse of the press is not prevented by 
any laws, and where so wide a field is opened for the activity and 
restlessness of man, libels of every kind cannot be rare. It cannot 
be denied, that the safety and honour of individuals may be endan- 
gered by this description of writings, andthe peace and dignity 
of the government injured. And since, by the principles of British 
Jurisprudence, such offences are visited with great rigour, it might 
be supposed that the legal features of a libel would be described 
in the most exact manner by legislative definitions; or at least 
with so much precision as to leave no room for doubt or ambigui- 
ty in common cases. This is, however, by no means the case. The 
state of theEnglish law upon this head is very well expressed by a 
modern writer of that nation, who appears to be no stranger to the 
subject; and whose language we shall here adopt: “ There is not 
within the statute-book a single form of words, by which it is at- 
tempted to declare what libelling is, by which any form or degree 
of punishment is appointed for it, or by which it is so much as 
forbidden. There is no written standard, according to which the 
decisions of the courts are pronounced, The power rests on the 
sole foundation of the practice of the court of Star-Chamber, in 
which prosecutions for libel first commenced; and the judges of 
the court oi King’s Bench have all along had no other rule what- 
soever for their conduct, but the decisions pronounced by that 
arbitrary court, and the decisions of preceding judges who followed 
its example. 18 Ed. Rev. p. 104,(No 35.) . 

The definitions of a libel which have been given by the most 
eminent English lawyers, ave, without exception, of the same loose 
character. Thus, iy a book of authority, by lord chief baron Co- 
VOL. IX. 25 
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myns, entitled, “ Digest of the English Laws,” a libel is defined to 
be “ a contumely or reproach, published to the defamation of the 
government, of a magistrate, or of a private person.”’ 

Blackstone, a still higher authority among foreign nations, says, 
“every freeman “has an undoubted right to jay what sentiments 
he pleases before the public:—but if he publishes what is im- 
proper, mischievous or illegal, he must take the consequence of 
his own temerity.”* 4 Commentaries, p. 151. 

In an opinion delivered in 1804, lord chief justice Ellenborough 
declared that “ every publication which is intended to excite the 
discontent of the people is punishable, inasmuch as it may, by 
ignominious expressions, or by derision, bring the constituted au- 
thorities into disesteem.’’+ 

One of the latest writers on this subject, a profoundly learned 
practical jurist, remarks, with not much more precision than his 
predecessors, that the crime of a libeller “ consists in publishing 
a written, or printed, or painted composition, tending to disturb the 
public peace, by vilifying the government, or otherwise exciting 
the subject to revolt.” Ed. Rev. Sept. 1816. No. 53, p. 105. 

It would be unnecessary to dwell longer on the manifest insuf- 
ficiency of these and other definitions, or to show how, from this 


* The most remarkable thing in this undefining definition is the use of 
the wore dlegal, in a country where, according to the most authoritative 
writers, it has never been settled what constitutes a libel. 

¢ In the same trial in which this principle, so susceptible of various 
constructions, is laid down, his lordship refers to a case in which the de- 
fendant had said of lord Hardwicke, the lord lieutenant of lreland—* this 
noble person is celebrated for understanding the modern method of fatting 
a sheep as wellas any farmer in Cambridgeshire.” This language he pro- 
nounced to be libellous, because “it clearly meant to infer that lord Hard- 
wicke was ill-placed in his high situation, and that he was only fit for the 
walks of private life.”” The libeller in this latter case, was no Jess noted a 
person than the celebrated Cobbett, who, after this trial, for having called 
a lord lieutenant a good judge of sheep, was suffered, for the space of ten 
years, to disseminate, amongst the lowest rabble, every thing that licen- 
tiousness could invent. Pressed down at length by the weight of his infamy, 
and having readered himself an object of disgust, even among his friends. 
he fled from England. 
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silence in the laws, injustice to individuals, and injury to the state, 
must arise, according as licentious will, or absolute power, pre- 
vails. The foundation itself, of this superstructure, which rests 
entirely upon an ambiguous phrase, “a breach of the public 
peace,” and, therefore, on a legal fiction, shows clearly that it can 
never answer any of its purposes; and the freedom of the press 
would be in a very lamentable predicament in England, in what- 
ever light it be contemplated, if we did not find upon further in- 
vestigation, that the imperfections of the laws were more or less 
compensated by other remedies. 

Yet we should fall into a great error if we were to imagine that 
the defects which are here enumerated, are peculiar to the English 
jurisprudence; that they had their origin in the particular qualities 
of the constitution, and might, therefore, under other circumstances 
be easily removed. These defects arise out of the very nature of 
the thing itself, and their existence may serve to show the good 
sense of the English statesmen who have never attempted to do 
what was impracticable. Every lawyer knows how difficult it is 
to exhibit even the character of-a private injury, or a lampeon 
against a private person, with logical and legal precision, and how 
little aid he can derive in the performance of such a duty, from 
the statute-book; but to define a libel, legally and fully, or in other 
words, to draw a line between the use and abuse of the press, in 
relation to public affairs, we hold to be impossible. If a few con- 
cise and strong forms of expression were sufficient; if, for exam- 
ple, it were enough to say, that he who directly abuses the sove- 
reign authority by indecorous acts or expressions,—he who openly 
instigates others to mutiny—-who formally renounces his obe- 
dience to existing laws, shall be punished,—then, indeed, there 
would be but little difficulty in the matter. But as soon as we 
quit this path, and enter into the domains of practical possibility, 
and practical probability, the question appears in a different shape. 
It is instructive and often amusing, to observe with what facility 
and boldness many persons, who undertake to direct their fellow- 
citizens in questions of this kind, speak of a good law on the free- 
dom of the press: with what confidence they expect that before 
long, from some cause or other, the press will be emancipated; 
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and with what astonishment they express their surprise that so 
important a work should have remained so long unaccomplished. 
They attempt to supply the deficiency; but after a variety of ef- 
forts, they are obliged te abandon it in despair. They would ap- 
ply their time and talents in a manner not more profitable, if they 
were to undertake the quadrature of the circle. 

To frame a law, ora series of laws for the regulation of the 
press, in regard to questions of libel, sufficient for practical pur- 
poses, and securing at the same time the freedom of the writer 
and the safety of the state, is, we conceive, impossible. The firsé 
reason is, that it is not easy to define by words, the various ways 
in which that mode of communication may be abused. The law 
may define with a degree of accuracy that is sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes, what shall constitute robbery, larceny, counter- 
feiting, &c. Not that these crimes and offences do not also admit 
of an infinite variety of forms, complications, and disguises; but in 
all of them there is a material element, which a well digested 
law may always seize upon and exhibit. What form of words is 
sufficiently comprehensive to describe all the shades of innocence 
or guilt, and the innumerable combinations of which human 
thoughts and actions are susceptible? If it do not go farther than 
those general definitions by which the law has hitherto been ruled, 
the representatives of the state must be satisfied with forced in- 
terpretations, doubtiul inductions, arbitrary, perhaps violent, ap- 
plications and conclusions; or the delinquents, by activity and ar- 
tifice will elude the hands of justice. If it should be attempted to 
obviate this by a multiplication of provisions, or by an enumera- 
tion of the individual cases of offence, we may at length obtain a 
penal code which will cripple the most innocent hands, and under 
which, no writer will ever venture to exercise his pen; but our 
object will not be accomplished. It is the inevitable fate of such 
a law to be too lenient or too rigorous, and against this dilemma 
all the skill of man cannot avail. 


The second reason will be found in the very nature of these 
offences; a circumstance which has hitherto received too little 
attention, but which fully deserves some discussion. 

Ali the ordinary penal laws are directed against offences which 
have actually been committed, or the design to commit a crime. 











When either of these is established, the greater or less degree of 
punishinent is at once known. But the criminality of a piece of 
writing can never be ascertained, either from the fact itself or the 
design, or from both combined. A third ingredient must be taken 
into consideration, to which reference is made in no other crimi- 
nal case, and which creates an essential difference between this 
species of offence and all others. : 

This ingredient is the publication. In this consists the legal 
existence of the crime. The bare writing or inventing is inno- 
cent. As every one is permitted (that is, he is not prohibited) to 
revolve in his own mind the idea ef heinous offences, and wish the 
most wicked things, so every one (conscience out of the question) 
is allowed to write for his own private use, whatever he pleases. 

The act of printing, being immediately preparatory to that of 
publication, ought not, in strictness, to be regarded with indiffer- 
ence. In those countries, however, where there is no censor, this 
act is beyond the legal control. In the greater number of cases, 
however, it is impossible to ascertain, directly, the degree of 
criminality of a piece of writing, even from its publication. This 
can only be accomplished in rare cases where the writer has been 
foolish enough, perhaps, to accuse himself of a substantive of- 
fence; or when, by plain and unambiguous words he invites others 
to do so. In such cases, however, the affair passes out of the class 
of essential offences of the press, and falls within the sphere of 
other penal laws. 

Pure offences of the press, on the contrary, are not sufficiently 
proved as such, by the bare act of publication. A principal ques- 
tion still remains open, to which we shall presently give our at- 
tention. 

The design of a writer, even though it could be ascertained, is 
quite as insufficient alone to determine the legal character of a 
piece of writing. It may happen that an author who has published 
a book with the intention of subverting the government, has, either 
from fear or unskilfulness, employed so bad a diction that no one 
could conjecture his purpose. Such a book, according to all re- 
ceived legal notions, could not constitute a libel. Another, with- 
out any sinister design, but through inadvertency, wantonness, or 
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false enthusiasm, may indite that which has a tendency to subvert 
the government; and this, undoubtedly, would be a libel.* 

The peculiarity of the crime of libel, consists in this,—-that 
(with the exception of a few which belong to another class of pe- 
nal Jaws) they can only be recognized in their effects according 
to legal presumption; since the acts which constitute them are, in 
themselves, innocent. In all other crimes the fact and the design 
are the only objects of inquiry. Here the ¢endency must also be 


considered. 
Murder and theft can never be regarded as acts of a neutral 


character. Whether the assassin or the thief has succeeded, or 


has been foiled, these acts are crimes, according as they have been 
classified by the law. 

A writing, on the contrary, only becomes subject to punishment 
when an injurious effect may be inferred from it by immediate 
deduction, or by legal presumption. This distinction is of essential 
consequence. 

Hence it follows, that all definitions of the abuse of the press 
must necessarily be insufficient. No law can declare with any 
justness or certainty, that an act shall be deemed good or bad, 
while its character must be determined by its effects, and particu- 
larly by its momentary effects alone. In such cases, no previous 
rules can become sure guides. A writing may operate injuriously 
and destructively to an enormous extent, without infringing a sin- 
gle letter of the most rigid enactments. Its effects arise from the 
difference of local situations and lines, and they are lessened or 
increased by a change of relations. What may be said at one 
time, and in one place, not only with safety, but advantage, under 
different circumstances, may become pernicious poison. Many of 
the questionable maxims which we read in modern fugitive pub- 
lications, if they had been published fifty, or perhaps ten years 
ago, would have produced fearful commotions. 

If, however, legislation on this subject is incomplete, and this 
imperfection can never be fully removed by penal laws, we must 


* When the guilt of a writing is once established by extraneous facts, 
the intention of the writer may have much weight on the judgment; but 
even the most criminal views cannot convert that into a libel, which is 


innocent in itself. 
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look for a better system in another quarter. This may be found 
in an enlargement of the functions of the judiciary. The judge, 
in these cases, is not simply an umpire between the laws and the 
culprit, but he becomes a legislator. He decides, not as in com- 
mon cases, what is the written law, but according to his own 
judgment, what it should be. He is to decide in a matter where 
his previous experience can afford him no aid nor precedent. In 
every other case, proof of the fact is proof of the crime. Tor the 
law has already determined whether the act be in itself worthy of 
punishment, or whether, in fact, it be criminal. This question is 
at once the most important and the most difficult to solve, where 
the object of judicial inquiry is an alleged abuse of the press. And 
as the judge can expect but little or no aid in the solutioh from 
the law, but. rather is obliged to create a law for each separate 
case, by which he is to regulate his own decision, so the burthen 
and the responsibility rest upon him alone.* 

In England, where the laws are entirely silent respecting this 
crime, this falls exclusively upon the court; and, therefore, the 
fate of every indictment depends unconditionally upon its deci- 
sion. “ A law respecting crimes of the press,” says one of the 
most learned of modern writers, “ is attended with such insur- 
mountable difficulties, that no one can reasonably look for it; in- 
deed, it were idle to attempt to frame such a bill. Every thing 
depends on finding a proper remedy by which the practical inde- 
finiteness of the word liéel may be removed, and it appears to be 
indifferent whether such a remedy have its foundation in one or 
the other branch of the penal code.” Ed. Rev. vol. xxvii. p. 107. 
Here we may observe that the remedy, as soon as it must be left 
exclusively to the court, exists, in reality, no longer in the penal 
code. We agree, however, witi this learned lawyer, that no other 
expedient can be found. How this remedy is constituted in Eng- 


* In order to meet every objection, we may admit that in criminal trials 
where the offence is sufficiently defined, the question may occur whether 
the act deserve punishment. But this can seldom be the case. Now no 
case of Jibel can be tried without the decision ofsuch a question. It is the 
pivot upon which the case must turn. | 
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land, and how far it answers the demands of justice, we shall ex- 
amine in our third division. 

2. Form of the indictment. 

The usual course of English justice, in relation to state offences, 
is as follows: At certain stated periods, a grand jury is assembled 
in every county, to which not less than twelve, nor more than 
twenty-three respectable freeholders are summoned. In general, 
all criminal indictments, whether they originate with individuals 
or officers of the crown, are submitted to this jury, in the name of 
the king. The indictment, which must be drawn up with the 
greatest technical precision, states the crime, person, place, kc. 
The least mistake will vitiate it. If twelve of the jury do not find 
the charge supported by the testimony, it is rejected; but if, on 
the other hand, they think that it is supported, the indictment is 
then sent to the court, by what is called a presentment, to be tried 
by a petit jury, consisting of twelve persons, without whose unani- 
mous consent, called a verdict, the person cannot be convicted. 
This species of accusation forms what is technically denominated 
a proceeding by indictment. There is also another mode of pro- 
ceeding which is very ancient, called an information ex officio. 
This accusation may be commenced in the king’s bench, by the 
attorney general, without the intervention of a grand jury. For- 
merly a great number of crimes were prosecuted in this manner, 
especially “those which endangered the government of the king, 
or could molest him in the exercise of his office.”” Since the re- 
volution of 1688, these informations have almost gone out of prac- 
tice. Even in the most important criminal cases, such as high 
treason and felony, the regular form of indictment is pursued. 
For a long time, libels only were prosecuted in this way. In Eng- 
land, they justify the proceeding of the attorney general by a pre- 
tended necessity for speedy process in these cases. No pretext 
could have been more unfortunately selected than this, as we shall 
soon show. 

After the attorney general has filed his information, the time of 
trial depends entirely upon his will. He may suffer years to pass 
away, and there is no legal provision by which he can be compel- 
led to bring forward his charge. It is therefore always in the 
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power of this officer of the crown to cali up the terrors of a crimi- 
nal process against a writer, and brandish them over his head as 
long as he may think proper. These informations are frequeuatly 
filed without any further steps bing taken; either because, from 
a closer examination of the affair, no favourable issue can be ex- 
pected, or because, it was not intended from the beginning to pro- 
ceed to a trial. In this manner, a few years ago, more chan twenty 
political writers were accused in one day, and only one oi them 
was afterwards tried. Thus at one time the greater part of the 
London journals stood under criminal informations, on which no 
trial ever took place. In the mean time, although they were 
only suspended and not struck off, the journals continued, without 
molestation, to arraign not only the ministers, but the Attorney 
General and the Judges. None of them, however, escaped with- 
out serious injury, for these proceedings are attended with great 
expense, which amounts to 8v/. or i00/.; and sometimes more, 
even in cases where no trial takes place. Under certain circum- 
stances, the Attorney General may arrest the accused author, and 
confine him in prison until his acquittal, or until a noli frosegui 
is entered. 

About two years ago, Mr. Brougham introduced a bill into the 
House of Commons tor reforming the practice in cases of ex officio 
informations; but nothing conclusive was done. On the contrary, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, lord Sidmouth, in March 
1817, issued a circular letter to the iords lieutenants of the seve- 
ral counties, by which the justices of the peace were authorized 
to arrest and exact baii for the appearance uf those persons who 
might be charged upon oath with having published, sold, or dis- 
tributed any scandalous or mutinous writings. This authority 
seems to be even more extensive than thato: the Attorncy Gene- 
ral, and if it were enforced, would lead to greater oppression. 
Measures of this description, which are oppressive in form and 
impotent in effect, ata time when the English press has reached 
the utmost pitch of licentiousness, only serve to furnish the friends 
of the people with new pretexts for declamation. 

The: right of proceeding by information can never be, with 
propriety, transierred from the government; neither can this 
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right ever be exercised according to any previous rule. It must 
be left to the discretion and conscience of the officer. As he is un- 
able, in perilous times, to deliver up to the tribunals all ob- 
noxious writings, he has no other alternative than to select from 
the mass such as may seem to him to deserve animadversion. 
And with whatsoever ability and impartiality he may perform this 
duty, a hundred criminals, and more, will escape for every one 
whom he may bring to punishment. This is inseparable from 
the system of regulating the press by penal laws, and cannot be 
avoided in any country where it prevails. That the inconve- 
nience exists in England in no small degree, and that the form of 
indictment used there against crimes of the press occasions great 
abuses and arbitrary proceedings; and that, consequently, the con- 
dition of the British press, even as it regards personal liberty, is 
not so happy as its foreign admirers imagine, is evident from what 
we have said under this division of our subject. 

3. Judiciai proceedings. 

From what has been said we are convinced, that if the press is 
to be restrained by means of penal laws, the judicial authority 
must be clothed with a peculiar character; it must discuss and 
determine questions, and embrace objects, which are unknown 
in its ordinary course. He who comprehends the reasons why all 
penal enactments against the abuse of the press must be imper- 
fect, may easily perceive the necessity of such an extension of the 
judicial authority. But whether this is, in itself, desirable, de- 
mands a distinct inquiry.’ 

The office of a judge differs essentially from that of any other 
public servant. It requires a mass of knowledge and experience 
which, taken together, though by no means confined within nar- 
row limits, lies nevertheless in a circumscribed and separate 
sphere. To the complete discharge of this important trust, cer- 
tain qualifications are necessary, which, although combined with 
the happiest talents, can only be developed in the course of long 
and assiduous practice. A good judge may be, at the same time, 
a sagacious statesman and deeply learned in other matters; of 
which frequent examples may be seen. His appropriate domain, 
however, is so extensive, and the qualifications necessary to the 
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due discharge of his office, so great, that it would be unreasona- 
ble to demand from him, what does not immediately flow from 
the nature of his duties. 

To decide upon the effect which a piece of writing may have 
upon the public mind, upon its tendency to disturb the general 
tranquillity, and even upon the relations between the author and 
the public authority, is a task which has very little, if any, con- 
nexion with the ordinary occupations of a jidge. It is altogether 
of a political nature; it implies an acquaintance with state affairs, 
with the internal and external relations, and every thing else that 
is connected with the existing state of society, which can only be 
found in one who has acquired it from habits of association and se- 


vere study. A correct judgment on the political tendency of a piece 


of writing, is as little to be expected, as an exact estimation of 
the value of a painting or the merits of a musical composition, 
Nor is it likely that any statesman would ever have proposed so 
dangerous a combination of duties, had it not been deemed indis- 
pensable to place the authority in some hands. The judge must 
transcend his accustomed sphere of action; he must transfer him- 
self amidst new scenes and new circumstances; and he must fami- 
liarize himself with this assumed character, before he can dis- 
charge these anomalous duties with confidence in himself and 
safety to his country.* 

The important office must, indeed, be entrusted to some tribu- 
nal in the state, unless it be determined to leave the press to itself; 
and if censors cannot be tolerated, there remains no alternative 
but the establishment of judicial tribunals. We must not, how- 
ever, suffer ourselves to be deceived by names. When a judge 
decides that a publication is legal or illegal, he becomes a censor 
in the full import of the term. He pronounces this opinion in 
his censorial, not in his judicial, capacity. To this latter charac- 
ter, he recurs only when he declares the punishment which the 
law inflicts. The security of indjvidual liberty, therefore, as well 


* In direct opposition to this theory it must be remarked, that in all 
those countries where censors are established, the individuals selected 
have been mere men of letters—a class of peopie who are proverbially un 


skilled in most things not connected with their immediate pursuits. En. 
P. F. 
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as that of the general tranquillity, so far as both depend upon the 
press, devolves at last on a censor, since it would be absurd to took 
for it in an undefined and undefinable law. 

The judicial censorship, it is true, is directed only against 
those writings, which are brought before a Court, as offensive or 
danyerous, by the law officers of the governn:ent; and to this cir- 
cunistance, it owes much of its popularity. Wheiher, however, 
even the liberty of the press,—tor in regard to the interest oi the 
staice there can be no doubt,—be really better secured by the ju- 
dicial than the political censorship, is, when the thing is cousidered 
in its true light, very probiematical. If the political censor err on 
the side of the government, the worst that can follow, is the sup- 


‘presssion of an innocent piece of writing; a circumstance which is 


unpleasant to the author and often attended with considerable loss 
to him. If the judicial censor fall into a similar error, the author, 
who had no sinister views; who was ambitious of being useful, 
and who thought that he had not exceeded the limits of legal 
boundaries, after enduring the vexation of a criminal trial, is un- 
justly subjeeted to a humiliating sentence, or makes an atonement 
to the law by severer punishment. The political censor, how- 
ever high he may stand, is still but the agem of a higher autho- 
rity. By this authority he may be corrected, censured and in- 
structed;—his decision is no iron gate, barred against remon- 
strance and representation. But the judge, when he has pro- 
nounced a sentence, according to the best of his knowledge, is 
accountable only to Heaven and his own conscience. His deci- 
sion must be held sacred, whether it deserve praise or censure; 
and an appeal, even if it were allowed, would, perhaps, only sub- 
ject tue appellant to new hazards and more fatal consequences.” 
Add to this, that the veto of a political censor never affects the 


* In England there are no appeals in trials jor libel. What has been idly 
said in some French pamphlets, respecting an appeal to the Lord Chancel- 
lor in matters of libel, proceeds entirely from misconception and ignorance. 
There never has been even a writ of error from a decision of the court of 
King’s Bench in a criminal case, much less an ordinary appeal to the 
ehancellor. This court has no superior but the House of Peers. 
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honour and reputation of a writer; and in public opinion he is, 
indeed, rather exalted than degraded by such a prohibition. 

On the contrary, the solemnity of a judicial sentence, unless it 
be marked with glaring injustice, always produces considerable 
influence on the public mind; and the writer who fails in this last 
trial has irrecoverably lost his public standing.* The decision 
upon the political complexion of a writing that does not contain 
any gross personal reflections or open provocation to crime, can 
only be judged from a representation of its practical effects and of 
its mediate or immediate tendency. This decision is always 
connected with a certain degree of arbitrary discretion. We do 
not mean that pernicious despotism, which in despite of reason, 
decides under the dictates of party or passion. We mean that 
sound discretion which, in the endless variety of human views, 
Jeads une man to approve what another condemns. But is it a 
matter of no consequence, that the authority of a judicial tribu- 
nal should be involved in the conflicts of parties? Is it a mat- 
ter of indifference that a judge, whose respectability in the eyes 
of society is so essential to the public good, and who can ne- 
ver be exhibited in tou pure and unsuspected a light, should be 
made, even in appearance, the instrument of arbitrary power? 
Every enlightened judge, who feels the dignity of his station, 
would no doubt readily decline a duty which would lead him 
from his accustomed read into a slippery and devious path, and 
which, moreover, would subject him to a new and weighty re- 
sponsibility, without any guide to conduct him. If his sentence 
be against the government which caused the author to be ar- 
raigned before him, what shall console his mind for the pain of 
contradicting those to whom he owes respect, and to whose feel- 
ings he can never be indifferent? If he condemn the writer, though 
his own conscience acquit him, who shall protect him against the 
bitter aspersions of an exasperated party? The question becomes 
still more difficult when it is considered, that at a period when 


*In countries where party spirit has attained its acme, as in England, 
we find, indeed, that even the most notorious libellers still have their de- 
clared adherents and supporters; this, however, is not the rule, but an ex- 
ception. Inamore tranquil state of affairs, these things are different. 
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trials of this description are frequent, a court cannot, like a cen- 
sor, consider every individual case according to its own peculiar 
circumstances, but must be governed by general principles; and 
therefore, after it has approved or condemned two or three publi- 
cations, it is compelled to approve or condemn ail others of a 
similar character. Hence there would soon arise a systematic 
course of proceeding, which would place the court in a continual 
opposition to the government or the public. Both these condi- 
tions, however, would be equally injurious. In the one case, the 
government, discountenanced by the courts, would appear in an 
hostile and odiouS light; and in the other, the tribunals would be 
despised as the abject instruments of power. In cither event the 
consequence would be, that the judge, whether in reality or only 
in appearance, as well as the dignified station he holds, would for- 
feit the confidence of the better part of the nation. In order to 
obviate some of these objections, it has been proposed to appoint 
a special tribunal for the trial of publications, which should be 
composed of judges, political associates, and a certain number of 
intelligent and expert men. A body so constituted would no lon- 
ger be a tribunal, but an extraordinary commission, which could 
supply the place of a court in but an imperfect and insecure man- 
ner. What might be gained, perhaps, on the one hand, in the wis- 
dom and intelligence of this institution, would be lost in a ten- 
fold degree, in the important requisites of independence, authority 
and public confidence. 

A much better arrangement than this is undoubtedly to be found 
in England, where the judicial authority, in matters of libel, is di- 
vided, as it were, into two separate parts. The one, called the 
Bench, conducts the trial and pronounces the final judgment; 
while the other, the Jury, considers and decides the chief ques- 
tion, viz. whether the person accused be guilty? We are far from 
secing, in this regulation, that degree of perfection which many, 
otherwise intelligent men,—and quite recently, in France,—have 
aseribed to it. So far from this, we believe that a jury is still 
more jncompetent than the ordinary tribunals to decide upon the 
tendency and scope of an alleged libel. Since, however, accord- 
ing to the preceding observations, the suspicions of power and 
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partiality cannot be wholly removed from judicial determinations 
in these cas€s, it is unquestionably better that this appearance 
should be thrown upon a body selected immediately from the 
people, than upon the judges. For this reason, alone, we should 
prefer the jury, where such forms already exist, with all its im- 
perfections, to the exclusive responsibility of the judge. 

It remains now to trace, historically, the manner in which the 
trial by jury in England, in matters of libel, has reached its pre- 
sent condition, and what has become of the freedom of the press, 
in that nation, under its protection. 

Since the censorship was abolished in that country, offences of 
the press have fallen under the cognizance of the ordinary crimi- 
nal courts. As, in England, there is no trial of a criminal case 
without a jury, so in cases of libel this mode of proceeding is also 
necessary. ‘The extent of the powers of the jury was much nar- 
rower in these, than In all other cases, until about the end of the 
18th century, when they were enlarged. We cannot better describe 
the state of the press at that period, than in the language of Mr. 
Burke, who was one of the first advocates for a reform in this 
branch of jurisprudence. Ina speech on a bill for explaining the 
powers of juries, delivered 7th March, 1771, he said, “it is the 
very ancient privilege of the people of England, that they shall be 
tried, except in the known exceptions, not by judges appbinted 
by the Crown, but by their own tellow-subjects, the peers of that 
county court at which they owe their suit and service; and out of 
this principle the trial by juries has grown. This principle has 
not, that I can fine, been contested in any case by any authority 
whatsoever; but there is one case in which, without directly con- 
testing the principle, the whole substance, virtue and energy of 
the privilege, is taken out-of it;—that is, in the case of a trial by 
indiciment or information for a libel. The doctrine, in that case 
laid down by several judges, amounts to this, that the jury have 
no competence where a libel is alleged, except to find the 
mere facts of writing and publication, togethey with the identity 
of the things and persons meant; but that the intent and ten- 
dency of the work, in which intent and tendency the whole cri- 
minality consists, is the sole and exclusive province of the judge 
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Thus having reduced the jury to the cognizance of facts, not in 
themselves presumptively criminal, but actions neutral and in- 
different, the whole matter, in which the subject has any con- 
cern or interest, is taken out of the hands of the jury: and if 
the jury take upon themselves, what they so take is contrary to 
their duty; it is no mora/ but a merely natural power; the same 
by which they may do any other improper act; the same by which 
they may even prejudice themselves with regard to any other part 
of the issue before them.” Burke’s Works, vol. 6. p. 400— 
Lon edit. in 4to. 

During the first eighty years that elapsed after the censorial in- 
quisition of the Star-Chamber and the subsequent Commission of 
parliament were abolished, the question concerning the power of 
juries, in matters of libel, seems to have been seldom or never 
agitated, There is scarcely a vestige of any judicial or extra- 
judicial discussion on the subject. Although no law pointed out 
the line between the duty of the judge and the province of the jury, 
yet a long, uninterrupted, and, until the year 1770, an undisputed 
usage had consecrated the rule, that the jury could decide only 
upon the fact of publication, leaving every thing else to the court; 
and ail the authorities from the time of chief justice Holt to that 
of lord Mansfield, are in support of this practice. 

Ea.ty in the reign of George III. an obnoxious publication 
gave rise to a series of very memorable proceedings, and excited 
extraordinary commotions throughout the country. John Wiikes, 
a member of parliament, a man of moderate abilities, of a turbu- 
lent disposition, and a private character not very estimable, pub- 
lished a highly offensive and indecent attack upon the king, in 
which he openly asserted that some parts of the royal Address 
were false. {North Briton, No. 45.| For this outrage he was ar- 
rested, under an order from one of the Secretaries of State, and 
conducted to the Tower. Ina few days afterwards, he was brought 
before the Court of Common Pleas on a writ of habeas corpus, 
and discharged by chief justice Pratt, (afterwards earl of Cam- 
den) on the ground, that the privileges of parliament were viola- 
ted in his arrest. In the month of November 1763, the affair was 
again brought before the House of Commons by a royal message. 
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After’a warm debate, the publication was declared, by a very large 
Majority, to be a-disgracefui and seditious libel, and it was con- 
demned to be burnt by the common hangman. In the address to 
the Throne, which was delivered on-this occasion, it was afirmed, 
that the privilege of parliament did not extend to the case of li- 
bels; and the Peers approved of the sentiments of the housé. This 
act is tle more remarkable, since there is scarcely an instance to 
be found in the modern British history, of the parliament having 
passed a resolution which tended to restrain the privileges of its 
members. The burning of the condemned paper excited a dan- 
gerous commotion in the city of London. Wilkes brought an ac- 
tion for false imprisonment against the Secretary of State, and 
obtained a verdict with 2.1000 sterling damages, notwithstanding 
the vote of the House of Commons. Soon after this he fled to 
France, and the House, which had summoned him to appear at 
their bar, expelled him from his seat, in January 1764, after vot- 
ing that he was the author and publisher of a scandalous libel, 
These resolutions became the fruitful source of much trouble in 
England. But the affair had no immediate influence upon the 
ordinary course of legal proceedings, since the question, whether 
ihe publication was a libel, was never discussed in any court of 
justice, although it was decided in Parliament, the highest tribu- 
nal in the nation. 

In the year 1769, under the assumed name of Junius, arose the 
most powerful and impudent libeller that England, or the whole 
world, had ever known. With talents and information of the 
highest order, an eloquence never surpassed and seldom equalled, 
a degree of boldness beyond all example, and a malignity which 
left even Milton’s Devil far behind him, this fiend in diguise, for 
the space of two years, kept the British nation in a state of sus- 
pense between delight and terror, admiration and abhorrence. In 
a strain of bitter and merciless invective, he attacked the mem- 
bers of the cabinet; all the high and inferior officers of state; every 
individual connected with the administration of public affairs; the 
tribunals of justice, and both houses of parliament; until at leugth 
his audacity did not spare even the royal person. Each of his 
celebrated letters was a moral and political assassination, in which 
VOL. IX. 27 
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victims, however innocent and respectable, were brought to be 
sacrificed at the shrine of public opinion. Men trembled before 
him as at the apprehension of some unknown, urearthly power; 
and such was the boldness of this political gladiator, that he ad- 
dressed a letter to the most distinguished theatrical performer of 
that time, in these terms: “ Beware of my anger, or you shali 
curse the hour when you ventured to interfere with Junius.’’* 
After the consternation had subsided, which his letter to the 
king diffused through every class of society, it was determined to 
prosecute the publisher in the King’s Bench. The letters of Ju- 
nius appeared in the Public Advertiser, which was conducted by 
Mr. Woodfall, a gentieman who had rendered himself conspicuous 
by his talents as an editor and by various literary connexions. 
The trial took place on the 3d of June, 1770. In his charge to 
the jury, lord Mansfield said that they had nothing to decide on but 
the publication of the writing and the meaning of the expressions, 
and that as the fact of publication was admitted, they had to consi- 
der only the latter point. Whether, and how far, it wasa libel, was 
a matter, he contended, which belonged exclusively to the court. 
It is evident that his lordship went much further in this instance 
than he was warranted; for he conceded to the jury the right not 
only of deciding upon the fact, but also upon the senge or mean- 
ing of the publication;t and still the question, whether it bea libel, 
was to be left for the decision of the court! As it is difficult to 
suppose, that a man like lord Mansfield should have fallen into 
such an inconsistency, merely from a spirit of forbearance towards 
the jury and public opinion, it forms an illustrious example of the 
imperfect state of jurisprudence, at that time, in matters of libel. 
The jury deliberated from morning till evening, and finally 
brought in a verdict against Woodfall, couched in these terms: 
“ Guilty of printing and publishing only.’ This verdict was void 
in every respect. The jury, who had nothing further to do but 


* To Garrick, who had made some attempts to-discover him. 

TIt was not the general sense or meaning of the publication which the 
jury were to decide upon, but that of particular expressions, the meaning 
of which, as understood by the prosecutor, was stated in the indictment with 
the technical word inuendo, *‘ so and so meaning.”’ Ree above, p. 207. Ed. 
PF. 
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to pronounce whether the person was guilty or not guilty, tran- 
scended the bounds of their inquiry. Hereapon the defendant’s 
counsel moved that all further proceedings should be quashed; 
and the court, distracted by doubts and perplexities, granted a 
new trial. Ata subsequent term, when the trial was called on, 
the newspaper upon which the prosecution had been instituted, 
was not to be found. The foreman of the jury had secretly taken 
it away and destroyed it, and upon this insignificant pretext, the 
case was dismissed. 

In the year 1770, the earl of Camden made an attempt, in the 
House of Lords, to obtain from lord Mansfield some explanations 
on the subject of his charge to the Jury, but the judge declined 
answering his interrogatories, At the same time, Mr. Serjeant 
Glynn proposed in the lower House, to appoiat a committee for the 
purpose of inquiring into the administration of criminal justice, 
and the conduct of judges, especially in relation to the freedom 
of the press, and into the constitutional rights and duties of juries. 
The debate which arose upon this motion is an historical monu- 
ment oi no ordinary value, inasmuch as the motion found a pow- 
erful opponent in “ozx,* and an animated advocate in Burke. 

The motion, however, was rejected by a very large majority: 
In the year 1771, Mr. Dowdeswell brought the subject again be- 


* It was in the second year of his parliamentary career. At that period 
he spoke with the utmost contempt of what the friends of the nation call- 
ed ‘‘ the voice of the people.”” ‘* As to myself,” said the young orator, ‘I 
know no other voice of the nation, and shall never acknowledge any other 
than that which is expressed in the majority of parliament. Can I then 
hesitate fora moment,” he proceeded, “to reject a proposition which has 
sprung from so low asource. From dirt it came, ‘and to dirt let it return.” 
(Speeches of C. J. Fox, vol. 1. p. 5.) He expressed himself in a similar 
tone three years afterwards, in 1774, when the same Woodfall, who pub- 
lished the letters of Junius, was arraigned before the House of Commons 
ior the publication of a paper, (by Horne Tooke) affecting the character 
of the speaker (Mr. Norton.) On this occasion he reverted tothe quarrel 
between Wilkes and the parliament, the most delicate topic in the poli- 
tics of that day. He said, **—not, as was foolishly imagined, was it our 
conduct in the Middlesex election that has deprived us of the confidence 
of the nation, but rather our unworthy indifference to the accumulated 
slanders of libellers against the sovereign and against parliament.” Loc. 
crt. p. 21. All these heavy sins have been forgiven him! 
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fore the house in a different and more definite shape. He propos- 
ed a bill by which the jury should be authorized, in cases of sedi- 
tious publications and generally in all matters of libel, to decide, 
not only upon the fact, but also on the tendency of the publica- 
tion, and the intent of the author. But this bill was also lost by 
a large majority. For even many of those who were not averse 
to its principle, saw, that in adopting it as a positive regulation, it 
would be necessary to introduce an innovation into the judiciary: 
and if they passed it only as a declaratory statute, it would operate 
asja sentence of condemnation against all the decisions of the 
courts. To avoid these inconveniences, it was thought best to 
leave the judges and juries to their own course. It was on this 
occasion that. Burke made the speech in favour of the motion, to 
which we have just alluded. It was fraught with so much wis- 
dom and moderation, that even in the latter part of his life, when 
the abuse of the press, then carried to its utmost height, had made 
a deep impression on his mind, he found no reason to be ashamed 
of what he had said in the year 1771. 

Yet these and all other objections vanished, twenty years after- 
wards, when Mr. Fox, now the champion of freedom and the idol 
of the people, revived Mr. Dowdeswell’s bill. He introduced it 
into the lower House in May 1791, by a learned and ingenious 
speech, and carried it almost without opposition.* But in the 
House of Peers it was attacked by three eminent oracles of the 
law, lord Thurlow, lord Kenyon, and lord Bathurst; and after the 
first debate it was laid aside. At the following session, however, 
it passed this House, notwithstanding the opposition of the bench 
of judges. 

By this statute it was provided that, in criminal prosecutions 
for libel, the jury should render a general verdict, guilty, or not 
guilty, upon all the matters contained in the indictment or inforima- 
tion. 

That such a provision should gain thé victory is not much to 
be wondered at. There was an evident deviation from the exist- 
ing rules of criminal prosecutions, in the principle that the jury 
was only to decide upon the fact of publication in trials for libel. 


* Even Mr. Pitt spoke in favour of the bill. 
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We are justified in believing, even although we cannot adduce 
any particular proof of it, that this deviation did not arise acci- 
dentally, but that it had its deep-rooted foundation in the peculiar 
character of offences against the press. This circumstance, how- 
éver, the origin and continuance of the old doctrine, seems not to 
have been fully comprehended, either by those who opposed the 
new doctrine, or those who were its most powerful advocates. It 
is certainly a matter of surprise, at least, that it has not been 
brougot forward, in any case, either in parliament, or in judicial 
proceedings, or in cotemporary discussions. In addition to this, 
the most painful uncertainty existed in the courts, on this subject, 
during the 20 years which preceded the act of parliament in 1792. 
Lord Mansfield’s charges, in several trials that fullowed each other 
elosely, preponderated, alternately, in favour of either doctrine. 
At one time he left to the jury, as in the case of Horne Tooke, 
nearly the whole question of criminality, and even directed them 
to examine and decide whether the words of the author were in- 
tended innocently and laudably: but on the trial of the dean of 
St. Asaph, he endeavoured to bring them back to their former 
narrow limits. This insecure and vaciliating state of things ap- 
peared to render a more certain provision highly desirable and 
even necessary. And, as public opinion had already declared it- 
self against the judges, it was to be expected that such a deter- 
mination would be in favour of unshackled juries. 

Since the act of parliament in 1792, no essential change has 
taken place inthe law. An act, passed in 1798, which bore more 
of a financial than a political aspect, contained very severe pro- 
visions respecting the application of the stamp-act to the common 
newspapers, and imposed heavy fines on the delinquents. There 
was, however, but a single section of this law, that had any bearing 
upon the contents of the newspapers; namely, that which ordain- 
ed that when a newspaper-writer should plead that the libellous 
matter had been extracted from another journal and should not be 
able to produce the original, he should be liable for this transgres- 
sion alone, and independently of other legal punishment, to im- 
prisonment during a term of not less than six months, nor more 
than one year. As this act, however, did not abridge the right of 
the jury to pronounce upon the libellous character of the article, 
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it had no influence upon the principal proceedings of the trial, nor 
has this law, as far as we know, ever been enforced. 

The decision of parliament, in the year 1792, is viewed asa 
triumph by the advocates of the rights of juries, and the freedom 
of the press. Whether, in its practical effects, it was so, is a ques- 
tion which may be variously answered, according to the different 
feclings of those to whom it is addressed. We shall not conceal 
our own opinion, however little it may accord with the popular 
sentiments of the day; nor should we forget to observe, that the 
parliamentary decision might be justified, if even a more unfa- 
vourable opinion of it were entertained, than that which we have 
formed. For the question still remains te be solved, whether a 
different provision would not have been attended by consequences 
sull more pernicious. What would have been the consequence, 
if parliament had left the former mode of proceeding, which had 
become vague and uncertain, without any alteration? Or if it had 
sanctioned anew the old rule, that the jury may decide only upon 
the fact of publication, in trials of libel? The judicial authority, 
which in these stormy times, is tco frequently obliged to share the 
fate of other branches of government, would have become odious 
in the highest degree. The unavoidable consequences of public 
proceedings in these cases,—the examination of offensive writings, 
—the defence of the accused, generally more bold and mischiev- 
ous than the libel itself, —the scandal of the debates,—the sophistry 
of the advocates,—the altercations of the public prosecutors, and 
sometimes even the judges with the jury and the party—in short, 
every thing, which in these dangerous matters is of more import- 
ance than the acquittal or condemnation itself, would still have 
continued the same, if matters had remained in their former state. 

In more than one instance the jury would have acquitted the 
writer or publisher, as had actually before occurred—against 
all legal evidence; and then the court would have been placed 
in the unpleasant dilemma, by the mere verdict of mot guilty, 
either of acquitting the accused, under a full belief of his guilt, 
or of setting aside the verdict of a jury. The licentiousness of 
the press would not have been restrained, and the legal reme- 
dies against it would have been still more lessened in the estima- 
tion of the public. According to our notion, the parliamentary 
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act of 1792, inasmuch as it cast the whole responsibility upon the 
jury, only adopted the lesser evil. 

In whatever light this subject be considered, the history of the 
trials for libel in England, during the last 25 years, offers no very 
inviting spectacle to him who endeavours, with a sincere and 
rigorous impartiality, to examine the moral and political condition 
of that nation. Arbitrary will alone, without rule and without 
guide, seems to have presided over these prosecutions. While 
the most daring disturbers of the public peace are triumphantly 
acquitted, we may often behold the sufferings of inconsiderable 
delinquents under severe and aggravated punishment. An insig- 
nificant paragraph in a newspaper, an anecdote lightly received, 
and as lightly repeated, a disagreeable opinion respecting some 
dignified foreigner, &c. is often visited on an individual with fine 
and imprisonment; whilst the most abandoned libellers on all sides, 
are left untouched; or perhaps, an information fro forma is filed by 
the attorney general and never called up, or the accused is acquit- 
ted under the exulting plaudits of a party. The fate of a political 
writer in England,—one who does not think proper to confine 
himself within certain bounds,—(for he who knows how to do it, 
may enjoy the liberty of the press every where, )—is, indeed, not 
to be envied, as some might imagine who reflect on the numerous 
instances which occur of successful impunity. For although a 
writer may have many reasons to flatter himself that the bolt will 
not strike him, yet he is never entirely secure against its approach. 
The effects, simply, of the indictment, especially if the accused 
be innocent, have already been shown. Even if the jury acquit 
him, no indemnity is made to the party for the loss of time, money 
and character which he has sustained. But the jury itself is also 
subject, and even more than ordinary tribunals, to the influence 
of human passions. If they incline to the side of relaxation; if they 
view the abuse of the press with indifference; if they hold similar 
sentiments with the writer,—then, indeed, the accused has nothing 
to fear. But if the jury lean to the side of government,—as now 
seldom happens; if it rigorously draw the line between the use 
and the abuse of the press; if its political principles are hostile to 
those of the accused; no method can be devised which is so sure 
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of securing an unjust condemnation. All that is certain in these 
proceedings is the trouble and expense of the trial. The event 
is a mere chance. Yet what are all these dangers which threaten 
the individual, when compared with the incalculable mischiefs 
which the present system—the unrestrained freedom of the press, 
in England, and the insufficiency of all legal restraint—has upon 
the best interests of the community, the dignity of the govern- 
ment, the reputation of its officers, public order, harmony and 
peace, and the morals and happiness of the people? Upon this 
point it becomes us to listen to men, who were not carried away 
by the current of the times, and who, careless of vulgar applause, 
stood on an eminence so lofty, that they could survey the whole 
ground. Such a man was Edmund Burke. Ina letter which he 
published in 1776, we find the following memorable language: 

‘** Public prosecutions are become little better than schools for 
treason; of no use but to improve the dexterity of criminals in the 
mystery of evasion; or to show with what complete impunity men 
may conspire against the commonwealth; with what safety assas- 
sins may attempt its awful head. Every thing is secure, except 
what the laws have made sacred; every thing is tameness and 
languor that is not fury and faction. Whilst the distempers of a 
relaxed fibre prognosticate and prepare all the morbid force of 
convulsion in the body of the state, the steadiness of the physician 
is overpowered by the very aspect of the disease.* The doctor 
of the constitution, pretending to underrate what he is not able to 
contend with, shrinks from his own operation. He doubts and 
questions the salutary but critical terrors of the cautery and the 
knife. He takes a poor credit even from his defeat; and covers 
impotence uncer the mask of lenity. He praises the moderation 
of the laws, as, in his hands, he sees them baffled and despised.” 
Burke on a Regicide Peace, vol. 4. p. 367. 4to. 

This gloomy representation has lost none of its fidelity; on the 
contrary, it acquires more and more resemblance every day. He 
who has carefully reflected on the internal affairs of England, in 
modern times, cannot mistake a single line of this picture, and he 
may even be able to add some striking and more disagreeable 


* “© Mussabat tacito medicina timore.” Zvwucret. 
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touches. Ever since the restoration of peace this unnatural state 
of things, this ignominious contest between licentious temerity on 
the one hand, and impotent resistance on the other, has not only 
been continued, but it is aggravated. “ Compared with this mon- 
strous evil alone,’ says a well-informed cotemporary writer, in 
ihe Quarterly Review for January, 1817, “ all other causes of dis- 
satisfaction among us, may be considered as trifling, and can 
scarcely be brought into calculation.” The most profligate li- 
bellers have unfuried their banners against the government, with 
unexampled audacity, not only in the streets of London, but in all 
the large towns, and even in the petty villages throughout the 
kingdom. Cobbet, still more profligate, perhaps, than Junius, 
without a spark of his genius, publicly boasted that he had sold a 
million of his unstamped two-penny diatribes, in six months, and 
that he had placed them in the hands of two millions of readers. 
The public authority groans under a load of defamation, which it 
is no longer able to overlook or avoid. Occasionally, lest the very 
existence of penal laws should be forgotten, the government lays 
hold of some one of the thousand who daily insult her authority, 
and exhibits to a sneering opposition the rare spectacle of a public 
trial. 

In latter times, almost every experiment of this kind, has ter- 
minated in humiliating defeat. The indictment against Hone, 
the printer, in which all that was ever held to be obnoxious to 
government and encouraging to its defamers, was brought toge- 
ther, has at last displayed the decided triumph of the press over 
the government, in so gigantic a shape, that unless the ministry 
can devise some new remedies, the most politic course would be 
to renounce all proceedings of this description and leave offen- 
ders to their own unbounded licentiousness.* It would be in vain 


* After Cobbet had fled from England, Hone announced his intention to 
continue the political publications of the former. This is sufficient to cha- 
racterize the man. He commenced his career with parodies of several of 
the forms of public worship, in which the chief magistrate of the nation, the 
ininistry, members of parliament, the laws and the constitution itself were 
the hedids of ridicule and reproach. There is not a line of these parodies 
which ought not to have doomed the author to a pillory or the dungeon, in 
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to deny the facts which are here stated. The advocates of un- 
limited freedom shelter themselves against the consequences that 
might he deduced from it by a double argument; for they either 
admit the full extent of these evils and contend that society is 
compensated by the advantages, or insist that these evils, so far 
from being of any consequence, are indifferent in their effect 
upon the higher interests of the state. In the first class, the most 
eminent advocates allow that the British press has degenerated 
into a lamentable anarchy, which is rarely interrupted by the fee- 
ble efforts of a capricious rule. They acknowledge that sucha 
condition must produce great evils, and, in the end, lead to most 
pernicious consequences, immediately, because it converts one 
of the noblest aliments of the mind into a poison, and exposes the 
people to the machinations of detestable intriguers; and remote- 
ly, by the relaxation which it must create of the bonds that con- 
nect individuals with the government. But they add, that the 
freedom of the press is a benefit so exceedingly great that it can- 
not be purchased at too high a price: 


: ‘ ‘ Scelera ipsa nefasque 
Hac mercede placent 





It is better to be tossed in storms and tempests than to expire 
in a stagnant quagmire! If the dangers of a free press can be 
avoided by measures that will not destroy it, we should be glad to 
have them indicated. But if such means are absolutely impractica- 
ble, or if the national character oppose insuperable obstacles to 
them, then our choice is made: for sooner than see the freedom of 


the judgment of any tribunal which possessed the fear of God and man. But 
the experience of similar cases in which juries had acquitted the vilest 
criminals, seems to have intimidated the prosecutors. The affair remained 
undecided for the space of a whole year;—mussabat tacito medicina timore. 
At last it was concluded to pass over the political part of the libel, and 
seize upon that part of it which was blasphemous. But this proceeding, 
for which the government relied on the religious feelings which the English 
people, with all their demoralization, have still preserved, produced only, 
after three days debates, three verdicts of acquittal, from three successive 
juries. 
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the press materially impaired, we will have it with all its defor- 
mities and disorders, 

This language is at least open and manly. Freedom and laws 
are the two elements of civil life. ‘To combine them in such a 
manner that one shall not destroy the other, is the duty of those 
on whom the existence of the state depends. To the mass of the 
people, the necessity of this harmonious union, is perceived but 
dimly. Among the few who are able to reflect upon the subject, 
and whose number must increase with the progress of society, 
the one or the other of these extremes will always predominate, 
however near the different parties may occasionally approach the 
happy medium. Personal disposition, education, extrinsic cir- 
cumstances, the public stations of individuals, may determine 
them on a particular side. These are the two natural parties, 
into which the civilized world 1s divided, and ever must be divid- 
ed, under the most perfect form of government that can be framed. 
In their mutual conflicts, the state can never be overturned, if the 
legislative and executive branches are placed on that eminence 
on which the union of opposing principles and the tranquillity 
of the whole can be preserved. 

We cannot, therefore, censure those who, without being disaf- 
fected to the laws, place a higher value on freedom; who, if a sacri- 
fice must be made, will rather part with their peace than with 
this privilege; and who, therefore, are the advocates of the unre- 
strained freedom of the British press. 

There is, however, a second class of admirers of this freedom, 
who, out of pure ignorance and weakness, maintain that the abuse 
of the press in England in its undeniable effects, is a tolerable, and 
perhaps an imaginary evil, that cannot injure a government which 
is well founded and prudently conducted. They allege that in that 
country things move on without any disturbance from the press, 
in the most perfect order and harmony; that the people are happy; 
that the respect fer the laws remains undiminished; that the dig- 
nity of government is sufficiently secured, and its power not only 
adequate to all its purposes, but even greater than the common 
good requires. | 
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We consider this view of the subject as fundamentally erro- 
neous; since it does not, like the former, arise out of an over- 
strained or mistaken application of a principle, but purely from 
errors in point of fact. It is not true that the abuse of the press 
in England is no more than harmless play. It is a serious. weighty 
and oppressive evil, supported only by a body which, though not 
entirely sound, still possesses a firm and vigorous constitution. It 
is not the immediate respect ofthe people for the government,— 
for that has long since been trampled in the dust by the unbridled 
fréedom of the press, but the support which England finds in its 
constitution; in the mutual relations of the various classes of so- 
ciety, in political parties, and the rights and privileges of indivi- 
dual stations; in the opposition, secured and strengthened by the 
constitution, of the peaceable mass of the people against popular 
commotions—these are the means which prevent that nation from 
sinking into ruin. Every other state, less firmly fixed and pro- 
tected, would long ago have been thrown into the most terriole 
convulsions, by the profligate licentiousness of the libellers who 
batten on this island. The British constitution is as little indebted 
for its character to the freedom of the press, as some imagine, as 
it is for its existence. This freedom was rather a consequence 
of the constitution. It never ceased to be aware of its abuse and 
its dangers, but has endeavoured, for more than a century, to re- 
medy them by inadequate penal Jaws and impotent prosecutions. 
At last it has been compelled to yield, and if at this day this far- 
famed constitution is still in existence, it is because it has been 
able to support itself, in spite of the press and not by means of it. 
Why shali we place a question of this kind upon its extreme 
point? Why shall we calculate the quantity of deleterious stuff, 
that a state may take in without producing death? If the excesses 
of the press do not directly threaten the existence of England, is 
it not enough that they poison the public and private life of its 
citizens? The mischiefs which the writers of periodical pamphlets, 
particularly those of the common class, produce among the peo- 
ple, are dreadful; the more so as they exercise an unlimited des- 
potism over millions of readers, who cannot get access to the 
antidote which is furnished in better writings. While treacherous 
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demagogues constantly amuse the people with the tale of their 
invaded rights, their disappointed hopes and their real or fancied 
sufferings, every burthen which presses upon individuals, every 
accidental or temporary inconvenience which is produced in the 
change of times and circumstances, is represented to them as the 
immediate consequence of the incapacity, the ambition, or the 
criminal misconduct of the officers of government. They ascribe 
falsely to the ministers, the most pernicious plans and the most 
foolish measures; and in order that the oppressed may not hesi- 
tate longer to provide a remedy for themselves, they depict futu- 
rity in sull blacker colours than the present times. By such means 
they raise a thick cloud of discontent, animosity and agitation 
over the country; they fill the minds of men with hostile feelings 
and gloomy forebodings, and destroy, in the people all content, 
all cheerfulness, and every social enjoyment. The feeling of secu- 
rity and weil-being, confidence in men in authority, quiet and wil- 
ling obedience, readiness to make unavoidable sacrifices, all that 
should be the fruit and glory of a good constitution, is destroyed in 
the hands of these harpies. It is clear that with this political evil 
neither the cultivation of literature nor morals can_ prosper. 
Are these trifling considerations? And the picture does not end 
here. We must also consider the unavoidable effects which such 
a gross abuse of the press must have upon the spirit and measures 
of the government. And although it is not allowed to a states- 
man, to indulge in personal dislikes or animosities, although Bri- 
tish statesmen have carried further than any others the indiffe- 
rence to personal abuse, and most British ministers are as accom- 
plished masters in the art of suffering as human nature possibly 
permits, yet it is not to be supposed that the daily attacks of the 
most impudent writers, can remain long without making some 
impression upon them. As sure as they are men, they must some- 
times entertain the wish, in some way or other, to put a stop to 
these criminal indecencies. This wish is dictated alike by their 
duty and their feelings. As statesmen, they cannot deceive them- 
selves with regard to the pernicious effects of the evil; as con- 
servators of the public peace, they cannot overlook them. At the 
same time, however, they know and they feel that it is not in their 
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power to stop the licentiousness of the press by an immediate re- 
form of the connected system of laws by which that system is 
governed.* Nothing therefore remains to preserve a certain ba- 
lance in the political machine than to seek with incessant care for 
every thing which may increase the power of government in an- 
other branch, if not by open and direct violations of the constitu- 
tion, yet by every thing which can be done consistently with the 
letter of the law: or at least by such measures as the legislature 
may cover afterwards by the mantle of an act of indemnity. The 
French minister of justice lately remarked, that the habeas corpus 
act, the great palladium of personal liberty in England, would not 
perhaps in these late times have been so often suspended, if the 
abuse of the press had not so greatly increased the embarrass- 
ments of the government, and that, in this manner, a portion of 
whatever liberty England may believe she has obtained on one 
side, she loses on the other.t The justice of this observation can- 
not be disputed. It is certain that more than one ministerial mea- 
sure, of late times, would have had another character, more than 
one political act would have assumed a different direction, if the 
unbridled licentiousness of popular writers, had not placed the 
government out of the ordinary train of circumstances, deranged 
the position of the people with regard to the constituted authori- 
ties, and awakened distrust in minds which would otherwise have 
remained strangers to those feelings. If the party which con- 
tends for the rights of the people had always their real interest 


* The attempt to bring the freedom of the press within narrower legal 
bounds, would make essential alterations in judicial proceedings. It has 
become impossible in England, and would perhaps produce more evils than 
it would avert. When a nation, like the British, for more than 100 years 
has had the press free from all political restrictions, and has been accus- 
tomed for 25 years to acknowlege no longer any judge of the use or abuse 
of it, than a few ignorant men taken indiscriminately from the mass of the 
people, it would be a bold undertaking to attempt to alter such a constitu- 
tion. That this is no argument in favour of its excellence, we need not ob- 
serve. A disorder is not less so because it is incurable. 

t Discours de M. le Garde-des-Sceayx a la Chambre des Députés le 11 
December, 1817. 
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before their eyes, they would use their utmost influence to pre- 
vent the abuse of the press. That this party in England does pre- 
cisely the contrary, only shows that the business of the press is 
not managed on either side by calculations of state policy, but by 
ambition and passion.* 





Inscription for Bonaparte’s Residence. 


Inveni portum. Spes et Fortuna valete; 
Sat me lusistis—ludite nunc alios. 


Which may be thus Englished— 


I’ve found a port—against my will, 
My bark, in future, must lie still! 


Fortune and Hope, a long adieu! 

With me sufficiently ye’ve sported, 
Now, I beseech ye, cheat the crew, 

By whom your fickle smiles are courted! 





Census of Georgia. 


By a census of the inhabitants of Georgia, taken in compliance 
With a requisition of the Constitution, in 1817, the population is 
stated as follows—Whites, 175,981. Blacks, 133,459. Total, 309, 
440. The census of 1810 gave 252,483, of whom 108,820 were 
blacks—increase in seven years, 57,007; increase of blacks 24,639. 





Arr. XXV.— Description of an Improved Self-acting Pump. By 
James Hunter, Esq. of Thurston.t 


Tue Hungarian Machine, or Chemnitz Fountain, as it is gene- 
rally called, is one of the few hydraulic engines which has been 
long admired for the ingenuity and simplicity of its construction. 
It was originally employed at the mines of Chemnitz to raise 
water, by means of a small pond, placed at a considerable height 
above the surface of the ground at the mine. This machine, which 


* The writer of this article promises to continue the subject; but nothing 
further has yet appeared. Ep. 

t We observe that lieutenant Curtis of the 3rd Reg. Inf. has completed 
a hydraulic machine at Michilimackinac, which is highly extolled for its 
simplicity and cheapness. If there is any thing new im his combinations, 
we should be glad to receive a specification and diagram of his invention, 
for insertion in the Port Folio. En. 
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required the constant attendance of a workman to open and shut 
the different cocks, by the aid of which the effect was produced, 
has been rendered self-acting, by Mr. John Whitley Buswell, who 


has thus added greatly to its value. 


Before I was acquainted with Mr. Boswell’s improvement on 
the Chemnitz Fountain, I had constructed a very simple self-act- 
ing pump, by means of which water may be raised above the ori- 
ginal reservoir by the descent of a certain portion of it. This 


pump which is repre- 
sented in one of its 
forms in the margin, 
consists of fewer parts, 
and is less liable to go 
out of order, than the 
ingenious contrivance 
of Mr. Boswell. 

A, isa cistern filled 
by 

B, a spring. 

C,acistern at which 
water is required. 

D, a metal, (water 
proof) box, 12 inches 
square, and 4 inches 
deep, placed within 
A, and near the top of 
it. 

E, a pipe of half 
inch bore, leading 
from the top of A to 
the bottom of F. 

F, a metal box si- 

milar to D. 
_ G, a pipe of half 
inch bore, leading 
from the top of F to 
the top of D, the up- 
per part of it being 
above the level of B. 

H, a pipe of half 
inch bore, leading 
from the bottom of D, 
to the bottom of C, 
and made as long as 
from R, to S. 
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1, a valve (opening upwards) at the mouth of the pipe H. 


K, a valve (opening upwards) at the bettom of D. 
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L, a valve (opening upwards) at the bottom of F. 

M, a pipe which takes the overflowing water of i,t to 

N, a small light pan, which, if filled with water, bears dowir'o. 

O, a lever, which, when pressed down by N, opens the valve L. 

P, a pin, to which is fastened a piece of chain, having at its end 
a flat piece of leather, which, when N is pressed down, leaves it, 
and opens a hole at Q. 

Q, a hole in the bottom of N, which must be made of a proper 
size, for the purpose of letting the water escape from N, in the 
same time that is required for D to be filled with water through K. 

The following is the mode in which the pump operates:— 

The vessels D and F being full of air, the water of A runs into 
E, expels the air from F, through G and D, to I, and fills E, F, 
and G to the levei of B. It then runs over at R into the pipe M, 
fills N, which is borne down by the weight of water, and opens L 
and Q, as above described; the vessel F then empties itself at L, 
is filled with air from D through G, and D is filled with water 
through K. In the same time, N is emptied through Q and re- 
turns to its place, allowing L to shut, and leaving F and G full of 
air. ‘he water continues running through E, expels the air from 
’ through G into D, which air expels the water from D through 
H up to C, until F and G are filled with water and D with air, 
when the machine is found in the same state as at first, F and G 
being filled to the level of B. 

Ihis self-acting pump may be applied to many uses. Ifa per- 
son has a spring which supplies his house with water at the level 
of the middie story, he may place F in the kitchen, and C in the 
bed-ruom, and every gallon of water used in the kitchen, will give 
a corresponding gallon (or very nearly so) in the bed-room. 

In using this pump the pipe E may be supplied with impure or 
even dirty water, and the whole of the spring B will be raised to 
C, instead of half of it being perhaps wasted at L; and in this man- 
ner any spring may be pumped up to the requisite level without 
one drop being lost, merely by ferming a dam or lead as in mills, 
and obtaining a fall for a part of the water equal to the height to 
which it is requisite to pump up the spring. 

It is not necessary that R should be on a level with B. It may 
be far above or below it, and the effect will be nearly the same. 
The water wiil rise as high above D as from R to S. 

The rain-water collected on the top of a house, will pump up a 
corresponding quantity of pure water from a well as deep as the 
house is high; but this pump will be found most useful where a 
large body of water is to be raised through a small height. 

‘he great superiority of this pump consists in its acting almost 
entirely without friction. 

A pump of the above dimensions (which are very diminutive,) 


continued working without being touched for three months, and 
raised eight hogsheads of water every day. 
VOL. IXe 29 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Art. XXVI.—Free Remarks on the Spirit of the Federal Con- 
stitution, the Practice of the Federal Government, and the Ob- 
ligations of the Union, respecting the Exclusion of Slavery from 
the Territories and New States. By a Philadelphian. Phiiadel- 
phia. A. Finley. 1819. pp. 116. 

The Missouri Question. By Daniel Raymond, Esq. Baltimore. 
1819. pp. 39. 


Our government is strictly an experiment upon human nature: 
but an experiment, conducted upon the soundest maxims of wis- 
dom and phiiosophy. Rejecting the political errors and prejudices 
of the old world, the sages of the convention endeavoured to frame 
a system approaching as near to the ideally perfect, as was con- 
sistent with our then condition. They loeked forward to a dura- 
tion of ages,—to an extinction of remaining errors and corruptions; 
and, in the grandeur of their conceptions, they avoided an enu- 
meration of evils which existed, in order that their work inight de- 
scend to posterity without any stain of injustice or oppression. It 
was an experiment of momentous interest, and of most compli- 
cated chances. For it had to encounter not only known and cer- 
tain evils, not only the probabilities but the possibilities of the 
future,—the growth of a thousand conflicting inierests, the cor- 
ruptions of prosperity, the hostility of every kind of prejudice, 
the turbulence of popular commotions, the misguided zeal of its 
friends, and the frenzy of patricidal ambition. Designed to apply 
to circumstances as they should arise—to circumstances, of which 
neither the nature nor the bearing could be at ali foreseen,—the 
principies which were laid down in the constitution were neces- 
sarily of an abstract character. Many of its provisions were to be 
couched in general terms, and the interpretation of those princi- 
ples and provisions, in reference to any question which might 
arise, were, from the necessity of the case, to be made according 
to the spirit of the instrument. Ina government which is rapidly 
advancing in the career of greatness, it must happen that new 
questions will frequently arise; the decisions upon these will form, 
in the process of time, a body of precedent and authority of equal 
weight with the constitution itself, and will, as they are more or 
less consonant with the principles upon which that is founded, 
preserve or destroy our existing institutions. Deeply impressed 
with these sentiments, we approach the discussion of any great 
constitutional! question, with feelings of proportionate solemnity. 
We perceive the necessity of invoking the genius of the consti- 
tution, and of drinking at the spring of an enlarged and enlight- 
ened philosophy. 

These reflections have been suggested by the question which is 
now before the people of this Union, respecting the extension of 
slavery. It is our purpose to give a short abstract of the argu- 
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ments on the subject; and in doing this, we shall chiefly follow the 
pamphlet whose title is first prefixed to this paper. It is attri- 
buted to Mr. Walsh, and has the strongest internal evidence of 
being from his pen. It has been rather rapidly written, but bears 
the stamp of yreat research, and adequate knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and breathes throughout a strain of moral feeling which the 
occasion is well fitted to inspire. 

Our readers will recollect that at the last session of Congress, 
the territory of Missouri applied to be admitted into the Union. To 
the bill which was reported for this purpose the House of Repre- 
sentatives annexed a condition, forbidding slavery in the new state. 
This amendment was rejected in the senate, and the application 
was not granted. It was contended, in opposition to the restric- 
tion, that Congress had no powe: to stipulate with a new state re- 
specting any conditions that did not strike at a republican form of 
government,—that siavery was not inconsistent with such a form; 
that the powers of Congress were, moreover, limited by the treaty 
of Louisiana, and that supposing they possessed the full power, it 
was not expedient to exercise it. 

In considering the constitutional authority of Congress, it must 
be admitted that there is a considerable diversity of opinion as to 
the clause of the constitution respecting slavery. While men of 
philosophical habits of mind, explain its meaning according to the 
manifest tenor and design of the whole instrument, there is a class 
of politicians who are jealous of all encroachment, wedded toa 
favourite theory of state rights, and who will not upon this or any 
other subject—not expressly placed within the control of the go- 
vernment, admit this mode of construction. Not that we ourselves 
think there is any plausibility in so narrow an interpretation. But 
there are men who will not take into view the essential difference 
between a constitution and a law; that the minuteness and preci- 
sion which gives to the latter its greatest power of usefulness, 
must be supplied in the former by sound general maxims, by 
great and leading principles blended with, and giving life and 
longevity to its more definite provisions. The powers of Congress 
in reference to the new states, are conveyed in the following 
Clauses: 

Art. 4, Sect. 3. “ New states may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union, &e. 

Sect. 4. “ The Congress shall haye power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory, or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 

It is now contended that there is nothing in these provisions 
which confers any power to legislate concerning slavery. Not to 
insist at present upon the circumstance that the territories are at 
the absolute disposal of Congress, and that the authority to admit 
or reject new states at pleasure—(for the constitution renders this 
optional, and not obligatory) “involves as concentric that of pre- 
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scribing terms of admission,” we must all regard the conduct of 
the framers of the constitution as the highest possible authority 
in its interpretation. They certainly understood its spirit and 
knew its bounds. We regret that our limits prevent us from giv- 
ing at length, the eloquent argument of Mr. Waish on this part 
of his subject,—for our readers will find a poor substitute in our 
brief abstract of it. After observing that the original states, in 
their contest for independence, asserted their right to it from the 
nature of man, and the behest of Providence, that they did not 
confine themselves to the assertion of the broadest theory of po- 
litical rights, but descanted upon the topics of philanthropy and 
universal justice, of christian charity and humility, the author 
quotes the memorable resolve of the Congress of 1776, that no 
slaves should be imported into any part of the confederation. The 
negro slavery which still existed among them was a glaring con- 
tradiction to all their professions, and could find no excuse, but 
that it was a pre-existing and unavoidable evil. They were bound 
by all their declarations to the world, by the very nature of their 
union and independence, to extirpate it as soon as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, the Congress of 1787,in making the necessary provi- 
sions for the government of the territory north-west of the Ohio, 
recognised the principle of universal abulition. That territory was 
ceded by the states of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Virginia, with the express stipulation that “ it should be form- 
ed into distinct states, having the same rights of sovereignty, tree- 
dom, and independence, as the other states.”’ The act of Congress 
respecting it was passed on the 13th of July, 1787, and provides 
for admitting the states thereafter to be formed in that territory, 
into the federal counsels, on an egual footing with the original 
states, in all resfiects whatever. ‘This act was declared to be for 
extending the fundamental pfrrincipiles of civil and religious liberty; 
it provided that 20 man should be deprived of his liberty or pro- 
perty, but by the judgment of his peers, and that there should be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territory. 


“ We thus see,” says Mr. Walsh, “that the Congress, in the 
first instance in which a portion of the American territory was 
subjected to their jurisdiction, prohibited sfavery for ever, in that 
portion; declaredly in pursuance of the general view of extending 
the fundamental principles of civil and religious liberty, and of 
fixing and establishing those principles as the basis of new repub- 
lics which were to be introduced into the confederacy. In ex- 
cluding slavery on these grounds, they stigmatized it as repug- 
nant to the noble ends just stated; and have justified me in assert- 
ing that they recognised the principle of universal abolition. At 
least, it cannot be denied that they proclaimed the principle of its 
exclusion from all the new states, which might be admitted into 
the confederacy. This inference is fortified by the tenor of the 
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provision in the sixth article concerning fugitive slaves, the right 
to recover whom, is limited to the original states. That the Con- 
gress looked to the addition of new members, besides the states 
to be formed out of the North Western Territory, is evident from 
the following provision of the fourth article; “ the navigable wa- 
ters leading into the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, and the 
carrying places between the same, shall be common highways, and 
for ever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said territory as to 
the citizens of the United States, and those of any other states that 
may be admitted into the confederacy.” 

“ The Congress proclaimed further, by the strain of this ordi- 
nance, and of their preceding resolutions on the same subject, that 
the new states, though disabled from tolerating slavery, were still 
to be considered as having the same rights of sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, as the original states, and that, though so 
disabled, they entered, when admitted, into the coniederacy, ufo 
an equal footing with the original states,in all respects whatever. 
The power of establishing slavery was thus denied to be among 
those rights: And the same degree of protection in the enjoy- 
ment of them,—an equal share in all the rea/ benefits of the fede- 
ral constitution, was given to be understood as the meaning of the 
phrase last quoted.” 

This ordinance had the unanimous sanction, through the votes 
of delegates, not only of Virginia, but of the two Carolinas and 
Georgia. They saw nothing in the act invading state rights, and 
Virginia in particular, confirmed by an act of her Legislature, the 
votes of her representatives. “ This ordinance,”’ says Mr. Walsh, 
‘is to be quoted as the work of the present federal government. 
It was in the eye and intendment of the convention when they 
gave the power to admit new states; it was formally re-enacted 
by the first Congress under the constitution, composed, in great 
part, of the framers of that constitution.” 

This exposition we think is decisive as to this part of the sub- 
ject. It demonstrates most clearly, what were the views of the 
convention, and that that body never conceived the idea of slavery 
being among the powers or privileges of a free government. 

Mr. Walsh then proceeds to investigate the true meaning of 
that clause of the constitution which relates to slavery. 


“ The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
states now eaisting shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such impor- 
tation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.” * I understand 
the scase and meaning of this clause,’ says Mr. Jay, ** to be—ihat 
the power of Congress, although competent to prohibit such mi- 
gration and importation, was not to be exercised with respect to 
the ¢hen existing states, until the year 1308; but that the Congress 
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were at liberty to make such prohibition as to any zew states, 
which might in the mean time be estabiished; and, further, that 
from and after that period, they were authorized to make such 
prohibition as to all the states, whether new or old.”’ 


It is universally admitted that the word fersons in this para 
graph refers to slaves. 


“ In no other part of the constitution, except in this clause re- 
specting the importation of slaves, are the states mentioned in the 
peculiar phraseology of—~ the states now existing.’ We are en- 
titled to infer that there was aa intention of rendering the limita- 
tion to the original thirteen, as precise and striking as possible, 
and of subjecting the new states and all territory which might 
beleng to the Union, most emphatically to the control of Congress 
on this head. The whole text, indeed, bespeaks a compromise In 
which, on the one hand, the privilege of multiplying the race of 
Slaves within their limits, either by importations from abroad or 
domestic migration, is reluctantly yielded for a term to those 
southern states who made this compliance a sine gua non of their 
accession to the Union; while, on the other hand, the power is 
conceded, by implication, to the federal government, of prevent- 
ing at once the extension of slavery beyond the limits of the old 
states——of keeping the territory of the Union, and the new states, 
free from the pestilence, and ultimately, of suppressing altogether 
the diabolical trade in human flesh, whether in¢erna/ or external. 

“ It is an established rule of interpretation, with respect to every 
instrument of writing, that due force is to be given to every term 
in it, which has a plain, acknowledged sense, and can be applied 
with certainty and without difficulty. The term migration is of 
this description. It affords no scope for conjecture or arbitrary 
comment. It is indeed, capable of being extended, in its deriva- 
tive signification, to the act of emigrating across an ocean, for in- 
stance, from one quarter of the world to the other; but its com- 
mon and equally proper acceptation is the act of changing place 
or domicile in the same country or continent. Now, it is also an 
established rule of interpretation, that if the subject or matter 
treated of, will not allow, that the terms of a disposition should be 
taken in the enlarged sense, we ought to adhere to the most 
limited sense which the proper signification will admit. This rule 
is the more imperative where the extensive interpretation would 
lead to an absurdity. But we have seen that the clause of the 
constitution refers only to s/aves, whose removal from abroad to 
this country, by any other mode than importation, could never 
have been in the contemplation or fancy of the convention, and 
would not, of course, have been expressed by any other term. We 
are then left to understand by the word migration in the clause, 
the transportation or removal of slaves from one state to another, 
or from a state to a territory. It may be objected that migration 
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implies something of an independent, voluntary act, which cannot 
properly be predicated of slaves; but we may suppose that the 
convenuon preferred the word on this account: the use of it is 
in consonance with that of the word fersons, and belongs to that 
policy of virtuous shame which sought to shadow our internal 
condition, in a constitution destined for the study and admiration 
of the world, and for indefinite duration. At all events, the word 
migration cannot be treated as null and without meaning; and 
when we give it interpretation and effect, as we are bound to do, 
it must be in the direction in which the context, reason, and the 
yeneral intention of the authors point.”’ 


We have not room for the many collateral arguments on this 
branch of the question—which Mr. Walsh introduces, and which 
confirm most fully the broad principles he has laid down; but we 
cannot resist the temptation to quote the following paragraph. 


“If the spirit and drift of the constitution, on this subject, be 
such as I have represented them to be, the federal government 
has, properly, no power to permit slavery in a territory of the 
Union: if slavery be that iniquity and evil which reason, experience, 
and authority concur in pronouncing it, the federai government 
has no moral competency to permit it there, uniess the toleration 
of it be exacted by the probability of its abolition producing a 
greater degree of injustice and mischief. Slaves cannot be legally 
held in any such territory, but by virtue of a positive law of the 
federal government. Slavery could find no shelter under the con- 
stitution. Vhe courts of justice, in the absence of such a law, 
would be obliged to declare and protect the freedom of the negro 
who should choose to withdraw from bondage, and refer to them 
the decision of his rights. The doctrine laid down by lord Mans- 
field in the case of the negro Somersez, in England, would be as 
applicable and ought to be as efficacious here, in the one under 
consideration. ‘ The state of slavery is of such a nature, that it is 
incapable of being now introduced by courts of justice upon mere 
reasoning, or inferences upon any principles natural or political; 
it must take its rise from fositive law; the origin of it can in no 
country or age be traced back to any other source. A case, so 
odious as the condition of slaves, must be taken strictly.’ ” 


‘The admission of states into the Union is left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of Congress. “ All the state sovereignties are qualified 
sovereignties. At the formation of the constitution, the great at- 
tributes were surrendered by the people of the states to effect a 
greater common weliare, and secure the enjoyment of particular 
advantages. The same principle, the common welfare, which 
produced and exacted this sacrifice then, may, from a change of 
circumstances, render necessary and proper, zow, the surrender 
ef more from the new members of the confederation; the solid 
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advantages of the constitution being extended to them.” The 
historical fact is—tbat no new state has been admitted into the 
union without restrictions of one or another nature;—restrictions 
not essentially connected with republican principles, but on mat- 
ters perfectly within the control of the old states, and which forbid 
the idea of the new states being independent governments. 


“In fact, it is abundantly evident, both from the text of the 
constitution and the reason of the case, that the federal govern- 
ment is not only competent, but bound, to obtain, previously to 
exercising the power of admitting a new state, every such modi- 
fication of its being, as, without interfering with any provision of 
the constitution, shall render it a more safe, exemplary, and effi- 
cient member of the Union.” 


There can now be no argument between men of sound under- 
standings on this point. The only question can be, is slavery an 
evil that can be prohibited? On this head the language of the 
pamphiet is conclusive. 


** We live, I presume, in a country where I shall not be liable 
to contradiction in asserting—that right and physical power are 
not the same thing, and that there is some other law in the state 
of nature, besides the will of a prevailing force:—That it is not 
among the natural rights of man to enslave his fellow man; but 
that, on the contrary, personal liberty is one of those rights:— 
That states are moral, responsible persons, and subject, like in- 
dividuals, to the law of nature; deriving from it their rights as well 
as duties. 

“ The simple enunciation of these irrefragable propositions is 
sufficient to make it clear to all, that it is a perversion of language 
to speak of the establishment or maintenance of a domestic slavery 
which originated in fraud or force; that is, of an organized viola- 
tion of the natural rights of man,—as among the rights of sove- 
reignty. This is a false claim, destructive of the real one on the 
other side. There is a solecism in the idea of the commission of 
what is wrong under the law of nature, being matter of right under 
that law. 

“ Hereditary servitude is in itself a violation of rights and duties 
essential to human nature, and therefore can find a warrant neither 
in prescription, convenience, general practice, nor statute of any 
kind—in nothing but alsolute zecessity. No plea is sufficient to 
excuse any community for maintaining it, but that of sedf-preser- 
vation. A presiding government, having jurisdiction in the case, 
is justified in permitting it, only where its abolition would endan- 
ger in a high degree the general safety. 

‘Take it apart from these salvos, and, indeed, then to assert its 
propriety or deny its unlawfulness, would be to disown all moral 
relations between man and man, and even all subordination and 
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responsibility to the Creator, if not his very existence. Whatever 
right it could imply, would be only the right of the strongest;* 
and its advocates must at the same time become those of political 
slavery, and of every species of dominion founded in force or 
fraud. ‘There would be an entire apostacy from the whole estab- 
lished code of political and religious ethics—the more sacred and 
obligatory, however, for us, because it is, in some sort, wrought 
into all our Constitutions. If any description of men could, with- 
out having their own personal safety and liberty, or their political 
existence or independence, at stake, but merely for their greater 
convenience, or wealth, or dignity, or scope of command, or from 
luxurious habit, lawfuily retain another description of men in per- 
sonal bondage, of such a character as that in which our negroes 
are now held, then, the similar subjection of the whites of Mary- 
land to those of Virginia, as it would answer the same ends, would 
be of equal validity, if it could be brought about; and we could 
find nothing wrong in the slavery of the multitude in aristocracies 
or absolute governments; in the condition of the people in Poland 
or Algiers.” 

We think the quotations we have made, will satisfy the most 
scrupulous of our readers as to the general powers of Congress. 

But it has been contended that even supposing that Congress have 
the general power of restriction—their hands are tied as regards 
slavery in Louisiana by the treaty. The treaty of cession con- 
tained a stipulation in favour of the inhabitants, in the following 
terms. “ The inhabitants of the ceded territories shall be incorpo- 
rated in the union of the United States, and admitted as soon as 
possible, according to the princifiles of the Federal Constitution, 
to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States; and, in the mean time, they shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and the religion which they profess.” Of this article 
Mr. King remarks, that, ‘ though it wants precision, its meaning 
cannot be misunderstood.’ ¢ It constitutes,’ he says, ‘ a stipula- 
tion, by which the United States engage that the inhabitants of 
[.ouisiana should be formed into a state or states, and as soon as 
the provisions of the constitution permit, that they should be ad- 
mitted as new states into the Union on the footing of the other 
states; and before such admission, and during their territorial go- 
vernment, that they should be maintained and protected by Con- 
gress, In the enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion.” ’ 

The legislation of Congress respecting the ceded province is 
full of instruction. 


“In the month of February 1811, an act was passed to enable 
the people of the territory of Orleans to form a constitution and 


* Hercules is the tutelary god of slaves in the ancient Mythology. 
VOL. IX. 30 
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state government, kc. The language of the first section of the 
act is ‘and they are hereby authorized to form for themselves a 
constitution and state government, and to assume such name as 
they may deem proper, under the provisions and ufon the condi. 
tions hereinafter mentioned.” Among these conditions are the 
following—the constitution shall contain the fundamental princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty; ‘ after the admission of the said 
territory of Orleans as a state into the Union, the laws which such 
state may pass shall be promulgated and its records of every de- 
scription shall be preserved, and its judicial and legislative writ- 
ten proceedings conducted, in the language in which the laws and 
the judicial and legislative written proceedings of the United 
States are now published and conducted.’ To these restrictions 
are added the usual ones respecting the waste and unappropria- 
ted lands, the taxation of certain property, the freedom of the 
rivers, &c.—none of which are specified in any regulationof the 
federal constitution.”’ 


It must be evident, that if Congress did not restrict slavery in 
Louisiana, it was not from a doubt of competency. 


‘“‘ Certainly, the idea was not entertained, that the inhabitants of 
the states north-west of the Ohio had not been admitted into the 
Union, ‘according to the principles of the constitution;’ or had 
been denied any of the ‘ rights, advantages, or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States,’ because the prohibition of slavery had 
been prescribed to them as a condition of their admission. It ne- 
ver was understeod—it never had been pretended—that any prin- 
ciple of the constitution required the reservation of the power of 
Maintaining slavery, to the new states; or that citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, as such, did or could hold slaves. These were known 
to be legally held om/y under the authority of state governments. 
If it were the right of a citizen of the United States, as such, to 
hold them, then they might be legally held as well in New York 
or Pennsylvania, as Georgia; since a federal right could not be 
impaired by the laws of any member of the confederacy. The abo- 
lition acts of the eastern states would be rendered altogether nu- 
gatory. 

“ If Congress could not suppose that the obligation of admitting 
the inhabitants of the province of Louisiana, to the rights of citi- 
zens of the United States, in the manner conformadle to the 
hrinciples of the constitution, carried with it the obligation of al- 
lowing hereditary bondage to be perpetuated among them,—that 
assembly could as little ascribe this virtue to the last clause of the 
article above mentioned, which stipulates for them, ‘the free en- 
joyment of their liberty, froperty, and the religion which they 
profess. I have said enough to show that it is not by a reference 
to the constitution, to reason, or to the law of nature, the word 
fhroperty could be understood to embrace slaves. Nor would it 
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be, by a resort to treaties, of which the clause in question is but 
a common, vague formula, when inhabited territories are trans- 
ferred from one sovereign to another. ‘ As all nations,’ says Mr. 
King, very justly, (wdi sup a) ‘do not permit slavery, the term 
property, in its common and universal meaning, does not include 
or describe slaves. In treaties, therefore, between nations, and 
especially in those of the United States, whenever stipulations re- 
specting slaves were to be made, the word ‘ negroes’ or ‘ slaves’ 
has been employed, and the omission of these words in this clause, 
increases the uncertainty whether slaves were intended to be in- 
cluded.” 

“ We know from the books of history and travels, that the posi- 
tive laws of some nations, and the customs of others, acknowledged 
in parents an absolute froferty in their children.* These might 
be sold, put to death, or disposed of in any way, at pleasure. If 
this order of things had existed in Louisiana, at the period of the 
cession, by virtue either of statute or prescription,—if this spu- 
rious species of frofierty had been asserted by the inhabitants,— 
could it be supposed to have been mutually understood to be in- 
cluded in the clause in question? Because, by a perversion of lan- 
guage, it bore, there or elsewhere, the name of, property, must 
we have taken it as belonging to a description of property in the 
perpetual enjoyment of which the United States stipulated to 
maintain and protect the inhabitants? Above all, would any one 
have ventured to represent the federal government, in discharging 
the obligations which I will grant to have been created by the 
treaty, of admitting them into the Union, according to the frrinci- 
files of the constitution—as compelled by those frincifiles to ab- 
stain from imposing any restriction upon them, in respect to the 
indefinite continuance and extension of this hateful and mis- 
chievous institution; knowing, too, that such was their insane 
purpose; that they cherished it with a blind and shameless ardor 
of cupidity?”’ 

On this point, the speech of Mr. King furnishes another and 
conclusive argument. 


“ The clause concerning property in the article is expressly 
confined to the period of the territorial government of Missouri; 
to the time between the first occupation of the country by the 
United States, and its admission as a new state into the Union. 
Whatever may be its import, it has no reference nor application 


* Such was the Roman law before the imperial constitutions. ‘‘ In libe- 
ros suprema patrum auctoritas esto; venumdare, occidere liceto.” Paley, 
in denying the right of parents to sell their children, (M. and P. Philoso- 
phy, b. 3d. C. 10.)—adds—** Upon which, by the way, we may observe, 
that the children of slaves are not, by the law of nature, born slaves; for as 
the master’s right is derived to him through the parent, it can never be 
greater than the parent’s own.” 
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to the terms of the admission, or to the condition of Missouri al- 
ter it shall have been admitted into the Union. 

“ But admitting that s/eves were intended to be included, the 
stipulation is not only temporary, but extends no further than to the 
property actually possessed by the inhabitants of Missouri, when it 
was first occupied by the United States. Property since acquired 
by them, and property acquired or possessed by the new inhabi- 
tants of Missouri, has,in each case been acquired under the laws 
of the United States, and not during and under the laws of the 
province of Louisiana.”’ 


Mr. Walsh next considers the plea of expediency; and he dis- 
cusses this part of the question with an eloquence and force which 
we cannot abridge and should vainly attempt to equal. 

The pamphlet of Mr. Raymond opens some new and striking 
views on the impolicy and inexpediency of the measure, and on 
the general subject of negro slavery. It has been contended by 
the advocates of non-restriction, that it is in fact the diffusion and 
not the extension of slavery which the measure will effect. Not 
to show at length the extreme absurdity of such an assertion, 
which is at variance with all the most approved maxims on popu- 
lation, it is contradicted by the actual experience of this country. 


“It is well known that Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, have been almost entirely peopled with 
slaves from the Carolinas, Virginia and Maryland, and yet in the 
meantime the number of slaves in each of these states has rapidly 
increased. Are not these cases in point? Are they not parallel? 
In each of these states slavery has increased faster than the white 
population, during the period that these different states have been 
settling. What benefit then, in a political point of view, have ihe 
old states derived from this extensive market for their slaves? No 
man can say they have derived any benefit, who does not hold that 
slavery is a benefit. And what greater benefit could they expect 
to derive from extending their market beyond the Mississippi? 
Individuals I know may be benefitted, (if money made in the slave 
trade and in raising slaves for sale be\a benefit,) but I ask what 
benefit has the state derived from it in a political point of view? 
The evil of slavery has been rather increased than diminished in 
the old states, and the mischief has been extended in all its hor- 
rors to the new. If slavery had not been permitted in these new 
states, they would at this day have been peopled by a more nu- 
merous population, entirely white and free, than they now are by 
both slave and free. This is not only manifest from the nature of 
the case upon the principles of population, but from the actual 
experiments that have been made in New York, Ohio and other 
states, where there is no slavery. While no benefit has been de- 
rived to the old slave states by the introduction of slaves into the 
new, who can calculate the injury that has been done to the new 
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states by the introduction. It would require the intelligence of an 
angei to point out one half of these evils—one half of them will 
never be known or imagined, until many a generation yet unborn, 
shall have passed away. Again, let me ask, if the old slave states 
have derived no benefit from the introduction of slavery into the 
new on this side the Mississippi, what benefit can they expect 
from its introduction into the new beyond the Mississippi? I 
trust no gentleman will disgrace himself by claiming the paltry 
gain arising from the slave trade, to be a moral or political be- 
nefit. 

“ We have already seen that a population increases faster or 
slower in proportion to the means of subsistence. It is also true 
that a population increases faster or slower in proportion to the 
demand for it. It is as true of slaves as of cattle, horses, or any 
other article of merchandize, that the greater the demand, and the 
more extensive the market, the faster they will increase. Who 
ever heard that increasing the demand for an article, was the 
means of diminishing its quanuty, or preventing its increase? We 
have seen that the human species are capable of doubling by na- 
tural increase every fifteen or twenty years—and we have seen 
that they will do this where the means of subsistence are abun- 
dant. It is then possible to make the demand for slaves so great, 
and their means of subsistence so abundant, as that they shall dou- 
ble every twenty years at most. And what measure could be 
adopted which would have so strong a tendency to produce this 
effect, as opening a boundless market for them in the western 
country, and thereby making it the interest of slave owners not 
only, not to manumit their slaves, (the only means by which the 
evil of slavery can ever be cured) but also making it their inter- 
est to increase their numbers by every means in their power? The 
mischief of this is heightened in a ten-fold degree, when we con- 
sider that this increase of slaves operates as a restraint upon the 
increase of the white population, not only in the old states, but in 
the new. The relative difference between the number of the 
white and black population is changing every year against the 
whites. In short, the bohun ufias of slavery can never be extir- 
pated by plucking off its branches, for they will increase faster 
than they can be plucked. If you would destroy the plant, you 
must dig up the root. Suppose then 50,000 slaves were to be an- 
nually exported to the western country, would that number in the 
smallest degree diminish the number in the old states?—not one 
whit. If that were the case, we should see the planters then 
using as great exertion to increase their annual product of slaves, 
as they now are to increase their annual product of sugar and cot- 
ton—and we should find that the slaves would re-produce their 
number every fifteen years. This would be establishing the slave 
trade in our country with a vengeance. The old states would be- 
come a second Africa, overspreading the world with pestilence, 
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misery, and desolation. It is therefore I think, plain reasoning a 
friori, that the old slave states would derive no benefit from in- 


troducing slaves into the new.” 


In reference to the general subject of slavery, Mr. Raymond 
lays down five propositions, which are the results of calculations 
founded on the census of 1790 and that of 1810. 


“ The first proposition which I will lay down, is, that in our 
country,a free black frofiulation does not increase by frrocreation 
so fast by nealy 50 pfrer cent. in twenty years, as a white pofiula- 
lation in a non-slave holding stute. 

2. “ Thata free black frofiulation does not increase so fast by 
firocreation as a slave fiofulation. 

3S. “ That the white fpopfiulation in a slave state, does not increase 
so fast by at least 30 or 40 fier cent. in twenty years, as the same 
jfrofiulation does in a state where there are none, or but few slaves 

4. “ Thai a slave fopfiulation increases by procreation, faster than 
the white population in a slave state. 

And 5. “(Asa corollary from the foregoing propositions) ¢iaz in 
proportion as you restrain the increase of a slave fiofiulation, you 
jiromote the increase of the white fofiulation; and then the ques- 
tion for politicians to decide, arises, to wit: Whether that policy 
is best which promotes the increase of a free white population, by 
restraining the increase of a slave population, or that which pro- 
motes the increase of a slave population, by restraining the in- 
crease of a free white population. And can there be any doubt 
upon this question? Does that man live and breathe the air of this 
free country, who would dare to say, that a legislature ought 
to hesitate for a moment, in adopting that policy which would 
promote the increase of a white population, rather than of a black 
slave population? If there be such a man, he is a disgrace to his 


species.”’ 


After clearly establishing these propositions from the official 
returns for the periods we have mentioned, he proceeds— 


«“ The most important proposition still remains to be examined, 
which is, that a slave frofulation increases faster than the white 
fopulation In a slave state. A most momentous and alarming 
proposition this! one which portends more mischief, misery, in- 
surrection, bloodshed and desolation to our country and our race, 
than any the imagination can conceive, provided the present po- 
licy of the southern states in regard to their slaves is still pur- 
sued. To ascertain this fact, we have nothing to do but to bring 
together the different calculations already made. 

‘© We have found by calculation that while the white population 
of Maryland was increasing 13 per cent. the black or slave popu- 


Jation increased 31 per cent. 
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In Virginia, white increase, - - . - * 24 
slave do. . - ° - - 38 

In North Carolina, white do. - - - - - 30 
slave do. - - - - - 70 

In South Carolina, white do. - - - - - 64 
slave do. - - - - - 84 

In Georgia, whitedo. - - . - «as 
slave do. - - oy ee - 267 

In Kentucky, white do. - - - - -. 430 
slave do. - - - - - 534 


“‘ So that we see in all the states except Georgia, (which is by no 
means a fair criterion) the difference is in favour of the slaves, and 
in Virginia, where the difference is smallest, it is little more than 
three to two in twenty years, that is, while the white population is 
doubling twice, the slaves will double three times and more. At 
this rate, in less than two centuries the slaves in Virginia will be 
more than twice as numerous as the whites. But if we take 
either Maryland or the Carolinas, as the most probable ratio of 
difference, which is no doubt the fact, and this dreadful cuastas- 
trophe would happen much sooner. 

‘¢ That the slave population does increase faster than the white 
in the slave states is an undoubted fact, nor is there any difficulty 
in accounting for it. A population increases algvays faster or slower 
in proportion to the means of subsistence. If the means of subsist- 
ence are sufficiently abundant, it will double in fifteen, twenty, 
fifty or an hundred years in proportion to that abundance. In 
many of the countries of Europe, the population does not double 
in less than a century, and in some others the increase is still 
slower. This certainly is not owing to any deficiency in the 
power of procreation, nor to wars or pestilence, but to a want of 
the means of subsistence. If the population of Great Britain were 
to increase as fast as the population of some of our states, the 
island could not contain them a century hence, if they stood side 
by side. 

* ‘he reason then why a slave population increases faster than 
the white in a slave state, is because their means of subsistence 
are more abundant. The slaves usually belong to men of wealth, 
who have the means of supplying them with food, and whose in- 
terest it is that the slaves should multiply as fast as possible, at 
least it is their interest so long as there is a demand for slaves, 
and the increase of the slaves will always be proportionate to the 
demand. The greater and more extensive the market, therefore, 
the faster they will increase. They are raised as an article of 
traffic, the same as cattle and horses, and the market regulates 
the increase of the one in the same manner that it does the other. 
If the market would justify it, we should see masters promoting 
the increase of their slaves, treating their breeding slaves with the 
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same carey and nursing their offspring with the same attention 
and tenderness, that they now bestow upon their breeding mares 
and their foals. When this comes to be the case, we shall find 
that the slave population will double at least every fifteen or twen- 
ty years, and there is nothing wanting to make this the case vut 
an extensive demand and a high market. 


This is an awful and alarming view of the subject and may wel! 
make our legislators pause in their career. 


“If the present policy of increasing, extending, and perpetu- 
ating slavery, is persisted i in, what are to be, sooner or later, the 
consequences to posterity, to our country, to the glory of our 
young and rising empire? It is ordained of God, (however scep- 
tical some may be on this subject,) that the iniquities of men 
shall punish themselves; and if some measures are not taken to 
remedy the iniquity of slavery,—if it be permitted to descend to 
posterity with accumulated force, there will as surely be a day 
of retribution and wrath, as there is a God in heaven. This may 
not happen in one century, or perhaps in two, but happen it will. 
And what is a century in the probable period alloted to a nation’s 
existence? Am 1 asked how I propose to remedy this enormous 
evil, and avert these threatening calamities? By adopting direct- 
ly the opposite policy from that at present pursued by all slave 
states, Maryland excepted.— By passing laws authorizing masters 
to manumit their sfaves, and by promoting their manumission as 
fast as possible. In Maryland, masters have been permitted to 
manumit their slaves since 1796, and at this day, near ly one third 
of the black population of the state, are free, and in less than 
fifty years, the slaves will be a very small portion of the black 
population, and the whole will beara much smaller proportion 
to the white population than it now does. ‘The white population 
will increase in a greater, and the black in a smaller ratio, until 
this eldest curse shall be eradicated. For we have already seen 
that a white population will increase faster than a black one. In 
all the other slave states, the manumission of slaves is, I believe, 
prohibited by law,—at any rate, such is the case in most of them. 
{n Virginia, there is a manumission law, qualified with a proviso, 
that the manumitted leave the state, which, in effect, amounts to 
an absolute prohibition, as to all practical effects. It has already, 
I think, been satisfactorily shown, that this policy is calculated 
not only to perpetuate the evil to all eternity, but to increase its 
magnitude in each succeeding generation, and yet, a writer in the 
National Intelligencer, who has been highly extolled as one of the 
first literary characters in Virginia, has commended this policy 
not only as wise, but Aumane. He says, that Virginia, by passing 
a manumission law, (which, by the by, she has since repealed, ) 
‘‘ has been not only intrepidiy, but rashly Aumane.” Of Georgia, 
he says, “she has repealed her manumission law. That state 
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has acted firmly, wisely, and, I have no doubt, humanely. The 
people there, have met the subject fairly—they have looked the 
difficulties before them in the face, and amidst a choice of evils, 
they have, Iam very confident, selected the least.” Misguided, 
short-sighted, infatuated man! Are you aware of the pernicious 
tendency of the policy you so highly commend? Are you aware 
that that policy will promote the increase of the slave population 
at the expense of the white? Are you aware, if that policy is 
persisted in, that before many generations shali have passed away, 
the slave population will double the number of the white? Are 
you aware, that such a policy will restrain the aggregate Increase 
of the human species? that that policy will plant millions of slaves 
upon the soil of Georgia, while a different one would plant mil- 
lions of free men there? Are you aware, that the policy you 
commend, will increase the power, and charge with malignity, a 
volcano which must one day burst upon the devoted heads of 
posterity? May a merciful God avert the mischief of such coun- 
sels, and save our country and posterity from their consequences! 

* But we are told, by those who oppose the manumission of 
slaves, that when manumitted they become a nuisance to society, 
and that their condition is worse, when free, than when slaves. 
And suppose we admit this: does it affect the great points of 
the case? If tree negroes are a nuisance to society, are not 
slaves, and the consequences of slavery, an infinitely greater nui- 
sance! What are the mischiefs of a parcel of idle, vagabond, 
pilfering blacks, admitting them all to be such, in comparison to 
the incalculable mischiefs of slavery? The mischiefs of one, 
are only for a generation or two at most, for the idle, vagabond 
blacks do not raise iamilies, or comparatively none.—If they are 
industrious, provident, and raise families, then they are good citi- 
zens, and teach their children to become such. ‘The mischiefs 
of the other are interminable. In short, the character of manu- 
mitted slaves, materiaily changes in the course of one or two ge- 
nerations. ‘The industrious thrive and increase,—their offspring, 
accustomed to liberty, acquire the habits of the whites, and make 
equally as good citizens, that is, the labouring class.—Such is the 
fact in Maryland,—experience proves, that such will be the fact 
every where. The worthless come to naught. 

And as to the slaves being in a worse condition after manumis- 
sion than before, it is ali idie cant, prompted by the self-interest 
of those who are unwilling to emancipate their slaves, because of 
that self-interest. What would you say of a father, who should 
keep an idle, dissolute son in perpetual bondage, because, if per- 
mitted to have his liberty, he would prejudice himself? You 
would say he was a brutal tyrant, because he undertook to exer- 
cise authority where he had noright. The son is a free agent as 
well as the father, anc has the same right to excercise his volition, 
and to judge of his own conduct, being himself solely account- 
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able for his actions. The same reasoning applies with still stronger 
force in the case of slaves, especially when we consider the perni- 
cious Consequences of the opposite doctrine. It has been a fa- 
yourite dogma with some politicians, as well as with a certain 
denomination of christians, that we are justified in doing evil, that 
good may come; and such, in effect, is the doctrine of those who 
hold that we ought not to manumit our slaves, lest an injury 
should be dene them instead of a benefit. This abominable doc- 
trine, however, is very nearly exploded from modern political, as 
well as modern religious, creeds. There is no safer rule, in all 
the relations of life, than to do our duty, and leave the result to 
God.—This is the rule | would haye adopted in regard to our 
slaves,” 


This article has already exceeded our limits, and our cnly apo- 
logy is that the subject is one of vital importance to this Union. 
The deep interest which it has excited has not been excecded by 
any thing which has occurred sinee the adoption of the constitu- 
tion. It has been regarded, and justly, as deciding whether this 
Republic will adhere to the great principles of universal right 
and justice, which were our guardian angels through the revolu- 
tionary struggle, or whether it means to adopt the maxims of the 
governments of the old worid: to trample on all rights but those 
which it fears to invade; to identify power with justice; to enter 
upon a career of ambition and tyranny, and for ever abandon the 
virtuous maxims and conscientious principles of its founders. 
There are men who deride the precepts of christianity; who con- 
sider all declarations of right as a mere rhetorical flourish; who 
pursue the gratification of their own sensual appetites and inordi- 
nate ambition, in defiance of ail regard to the happiness of others. 
To men of this stamp it would be in vain to address argument or 
eloquence on a subject like the present. They cannot compre- 
hend the universal obligations of christian duty; they are blind to 
the eternal beauty and fitness of Truth; and if, in the anger of 
Heaven, they ever preside over the councils of a nation, they will 
pursue in public, the career which degrades and vilifies their 
private life. Against such counsellors, the virtuous integrity 
and honest patriotism of the citizens of this Union should be 
firmly arrayed; for we have nothing to hope from the favour of 
Providence, but in a course of just and pacific conduct. The go- 
vernment is ours, and if we tolerate or encourage oppression in 
those to whom we entrust our affairs, the sin and the iniquity will 
be upon our own heads. Who that looks upon the fair propor- 
tions and massive structure of our political edifice, but must ex- 
claim, Esto ferfietua! Who that acknowleges the imperative and 
universal obligations of our holy religion, but must also own that 
they apply to governments as weil as to individuals, and that 
righteousness alone exalteth a nation—must perceive that that 
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course of action alone which scrupulously regards the unaliena- 
ble rights of the meanest of its subjects; which approaches the 
nearest in its nature to the character of that Supreme Intelligence 
which is the fountain of life and happiness and peace, which dis- 
penses to all alike in their proper nYeasure; which is of purer eye 
than to behold iniquity, and regards at once the past, the present 
and the future; that ¢his is the only course which can secure not 
merely the highest possible degree of prosperity and tranquillity, 
but ultimately the greatest measure of glory and renown. 





The publications in favour ofthe proposed restriction were 
distinguished by a spirit of morality and generous indignation 
against the extension of slavery, which is finely contrasted with 
the selfish doctrines and furious denunciations promulgated by the 
advocates of that flagitious and disgusting enormity. There is in- 
deed no reason or justice in the practice; it is utterly inconsistent 
with every honourable feeling of our nature; and if there could 
be any compromise of a principle without some sacrifice of truth, 
we should icast of all expect to find it claimed by a people who 
arrogate all the nobler qualities of the American nation; who, with 
high-mindedness perpetually on their tongues, are the advocates 
of cheerless and unchangeable bondage; and who, while other 
regions are brightening more and more into the broad sunshine 
of liberty, are not ashamed to contaminate a free soil with an atro- 
cious usurpation under its most malignant forms. 

Since the preceding Review was written, the important question 
which is discussed in it, has been brought before the Congress, and 
a small majority has determined, without any restriction, to admit 
the new state into the Union. That a nation which pretends to 
be free, should be eminently just, is a sound maxim; but it seems 
to have had no operation on the present occasion. When the 
eloquent Henry contemplated this subject, he beheld “a gloomy 
perspective of future times;” but what he submitted to as a ne- 
cessity not to be avoided, has been demanded by his descendants 
as an attribute of sovereignty indispensable to a republican state! 
Here alone the Virginian seems to have forgotten his wonted 
pride, and his ardent aspirings after liberty. If we will not agree 
with him, not only to continue slavery, but to enlarge and con- 
firm it, by deliberately and solemnly introducing it into a new 
State, he is ready with “ an ignited spark” and “ rolling thunder’ 
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to “ dissolve the Union instantly at all hazards.”* In the debate, 
those who contended for the great inheritance of every human 
creature, never lost sight of the constitution and the immutable 
laws of moral obligation; but unfortunately they had among them 
a few craven spirits who cowered before the storm. Some waver- 
ing friends of restriction disappeared from the House, when the 
vote was about to be taken, and others went over to the other side, 
because they were not of us. 

The chivalrous spirit of the south despised the miserable sub- 
mission of those members from the north who thus ignominiously 
quittedthe camp. They loved thetreason while they justly despised 
the traitors. Mr. Randolph, although willing to have their votes, 
observed no measure in the derision and scorn which he poured 
upon them. He said they were scared. With the most provok- 
ing ingratitude, he compared them to the timid doe which ap- 
proaches the stream, but is afraid to behold its own face. It may 
be hoped that this timidity will suggest to those dowgh-faced 
members, as they have been stigmatized by a ludicrous misap- 
prehension of a beautifui figure, the propriety of abandoning the 
stations which they are so incapable of sustaining.t At the next 
session of Congress, the constitution of the new state will be sud- 
mitted to the representatives of the Union, and then a discussion 
must be renewed which none but men of manly minds should be 
permitted to entertain. Congress is bound to prevent any commu- 
nity from becoming a member of the Union which is not invigo- 
rated by the vital principle of a republic, and there can be no free 


government where bondage is deliberately established and eagerly 
cherished. I. Kk. H. 


* See the speeches of the southern members generally, and ‘a letter 
from a member of the Virginia delegation in the House of Representatives 
to the Editor of the Petersburg Intelligencer: dated Ist March, 1820. 

} ‘I knew, ‘‘ said this gentleman” these would give way. They were 
scared at their own dough faces—yes, they were scared at their own dough 
faces! We had them, and if we had wanted three more, we could have 
had them; yes, and if these had failed, we could have had three more of 
these men, whose conscience and morality and religion extend to thirty 
six degress and thirty minutes north latitude! You can never find any diffi- 
culty in obtaining the support of men whose principles of morality and re- 
ligion are bounded by thirty six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude!” 








































FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Art. XXVII—On the Manufacture of Iron and the expense of a 
Furnace in New Jersey. 


Iron, from the days of Moses to the present time, has held the 
first rank among metals in the estimation of mankind. Such, in- 
deed, was the veneration in which the ancients held the workers 
of metals, that, in some cases, after their death they worshipped 
them as gods; and Achilles, in the games that were celebrated in 
honour of Patrocius, proposed a ball of iron as the highest prize. 
This veneration no doubt contributed greatly to the advancement 
of the science of reducing ores to their metallic state. 

Metals were the stepping stones of society emerging from 
rudeness to civilization; and they now constitute one of the grand 
pillars on which that superstructure rests. But it is to modern 
chemistry that we owe the full development of the properties and 
characters of metals and their utility to mankind. 

The laws of their combination with other substances are no 
longer an alchemical enigma, and their various decompositions 
and recompositions are now perfectly understood. 

The important discovery of oxygen gas* by Dr. Priestley, in 
1774, may be considered not only as the foundation of all our 
knowledge of the combination. of this gas with the metals, and 
the formation of metallic oxides, of the true constitution of the 
metallic and other saits; but in fine, as the ground-work of the pre- 
sent science of chemistry. 

To some of the metals or their combinations we are every day 
largely indebted for the relief of our wants or the supply of our 
comforts. They are indispensable to the artist and manufacturer. 
The physician gives them in his medicated potions, and health 
resuines her empire. With the knife, he frees the body from an 
offending liinb; and by the operation of lithotomy, he relieves his 
patient trom the most excruciating pains. 

But to none of the substances do we owe so much as to iron, 
which may justly be called the noblest of metals. Like the sun, 
over every country through which it has been extended, its bounty 
has been acknowledged; forests have disappeared before it; cities 
have arisen; Civilization and happiness have followed its course. 
The agriculturist, the manufacturer, the mariner, owe to it their 
main support; the nation relies on it in peace for its prosperity, 
and in war for its defence. 

That we should be, in a great measure, dependant on Europe 
for a supply of an article so indispensable to our own wants, can- 
not but be an unpleasant reflection to every American. Ner will 


* The celebrated Swedish chemist, Scheele, also obtained this gas with- 
out any knowledge of Dr. Priestley’s discovery, and about the same time; 
but he did not publish his experiments till 1776 or 1777. 
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this regret be lessened when he takes into consideration the great 
abundance of raw materials which exist in almost every part of 
the United States. No country, not even Sweden herself, is more 
abundant. 

Our hills abound in stone coal, in the best and richest iron ores, 
both for bar iron and castings; our forests with wood in any quan- 
tity for charcoal; our valleys with limestone and the best streams 
for scites for works of any kind. 

It is time these resources of our country were developed. Na- 
tional policy and individual interest demand it. 

From one of the reports of the Treasury Department to the 
Chairman of the Committee of commerce and manufactures, it 
appears, that in 1816 there was imported into the United States 
21,571 tons of bar iron. We jearn also, from the returns of the 
census of 1810, that in that year we manutactured 27,051 tons; 
only about one-fourth more than was imported in 1816. 

Iron has paid, on importation, till recently, an ad valorem duty. 
It was not, therefore, in Mr. Seybert’s power to state, in his va- 
luable Annals, the quantity annually imported, and as we have no 
returns of the number of tons manufactured in the United States, 
except that of the census of 1810, it is impossible to institute a 
comparative view of foreign importation and our own manufac- 
tures. 

It is not our intention to show the advantages to agriculture 
and internal industry that would result from the exclusive manu- 
facture of our own Iron. Tron works always afford a ready mar- 
ket to the farmer for his grain, hay, beef, pork, &c. and this too 
almost at his door, To manufacture the quantity of iron import- 
ed in 1816, would give active and constant employment to fifty 
furnaces and seventy-two forges; the latter making, on an average, 
300 tons of bar iron; and the former 600 tons of pig iron per an- 
num. These establishments would put in circulation, during the 
year, two millions of doilars, and furnish occupation to 20,000 
men. 

Thus, instead of having nearly a million and an half of dollars 
withdrawn from the circulating medium of our country to pay for 
iron in Europe, we should have two millions circulated among 
our farmers and mechanics. 

We have deemed it essential to accompany these observations 
with 2 statement and exhibit of the expenses and receipts of a 
New-Jersey Blast Furnace, during a year’s operation, and the 
making a blast of thirty-six wecks. 

It must be obvious, however, to every person the least conver- 
sant with the iron business, that no calculation or statement of any 
one furnace can be given, that will apply with accuracy to all. 
The difference of local situation—the expenses of ore—its richness 
and quality after it is obtained—the distance from which the coal 
is to be drawn—the distance which the castings and pig iron are to 
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be hauled to a landing, and transported to market; all serve to 
vary the different items of expense, and affect the general calcu- 
lation. But after giving to these considerations their full weight, 
we are induced to believe that this exhibit, in its general result, 
as applied to the New-Jerscy furnaces, running on castings, will 
be found nearly correct. 

The want of a standard work on the manufacture of iron in all 
of its varieties, by a practical iron master deeply embued with 
modern chemistry, has long been felt. No where can the capital- 
ist, desirous of embarking in the iron business, refer to a standard 
work. Fle must grope his way in the dark till experience begins 
to shed her rays around him, and when he awakes from his reve- 
rie, it is only to contemplate a series of losses and disasters. 

If he has capital to sustain the shock, and resources in his own 
industry and perseverance, he may recover, and ultimately arrive 
at wealth and independence. 

Failures in the iron business may result from a variety of caus- 
es—among which may be enumerated an injudicious choice of a 
situation—the too great distance of the materials from the works— 
the quality of the ore—the manner in which the works themselves 
are erected, particularly the bellows and blowing machinery— 
from the use of improper fluxes—or the improper use of proper 
ones—from a want of skill in the founder, or from the bad man- 
agement of those who have the superintendence of the erection of 
the works. 

A standard work on iron ought to contain, among other matter, 
a full examination of the principles of reducing iron ores to their 
metallic state—the rationale of their reduction in the blast furnace 
to cast or pig iron—the decarbonization of pig iron, and its reduc- 
tion to bar iron in the forge—the use and chemical agency of dif- 
ferent fluxes, and their operation on different ores—the process 
of blooming, or making bar iron direct from the ore, without the 
intervention of its reduction in the blast furnace—a comparative 
view of the expense of making bar iron in the bloomery from the 
ore, and that of first making it into pig iron in the blast furnace, 
and subsequently reducing it to bar iron in the forge—a proper 
construction of blast furnaces for working ores of different kinds, 
the elevation of the boshes, height of the square, tuyere, dam stone, 
nose of temp, capacity of furnace, &c. with drawings of the most 
approved plans—the cost and principal items of expense in build- 
ing iron works of different kinds, and on different scales—the ca- 
pital necessary for landed and permanent investinents—the neces- 
sary capital to carry them on with advantage and success. The 
forge, rolling and slitting mill, air furnace or foundery, nail facto- 
ry, ought all to be treated of in detail, and we might add, the 
drawing of wire, and the manufacture of steel from cast steel, 
down to the lowest grades of German and natural steel. 
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A work like this, if ably and faithfully executed, whilst it would 
throw much light on the different branches of the manufacture of 
iron, at the same time would serve as a beacon and a guide to those 
who are entering into any of these branches of manufacture. At 
present, the only book that we have, which can be referred to as 
a standard, is Professor Cooper’s Emporium of Arts and Sciences. 

This work contains a great part of Mr. Mushet’s very valuable 
papers on the manufacture of iron, with many other highly inte- 
resting essays on the same subject, and on steel, cutlery, &c. Nor 
has the Professor himself failed to contribute his full share of 
value to these papers, by adding his own views. 

But valuable as they are, they are not without their objections. 
Mr. Mushet’s speculations are in some cases calculated to mis- 
lead, and sometimes he is ambiguous and obscure. Nor do we 
conceive that Professor Cooper has escaped erroneous views, 
which a practical acquaintance with the iron business would have 
induced him to abandon or correct. 

Notwithstanding their faults, these Essays are highly valuable, 
and reflect great credit on the editor. They ought to be in the 
hands of every iron master. Should it not be undertaken by an 
abler pen, we may be induced to give a review of the Emporium of 
Arts and Sciences, (New Series,) as far as it relates to the manu- 
facture of iron, and the different kinds of steel and cutlery. 

J. B. Q. 


Estimate of the yearly expenses and proceeds of a New-Jersey 
Blast Furnace, making a blast of thirty-six weeks, and running 
on Castings. 

Cutting 6000 cords of wood, at 45 cents per cord $2,700 


Cutting floates for do. 5 1-2 do. 333 
Hauling do. do. 

and water for coal drawer § ss do. ius 
Wheeling into pits do. 9 do. 540 
Setung do. 41-2 do. 270 
Blacking do. 6 do, 360 
1 Master Collier, 12 months at $40 per mo, 480 
1 Foreman 8 do. §2 do. 256 
1 Tender 8 do. 26 do. 208 
{ Fireman 8 do. 26 = do. 208 
1 Keeler 8 do. 26 =6do. 208 
3 Coal Drawers 8 do. each 26 do. 624 
i Spare Hand 8 do. 24 do. 191 
Expenses of Cabins, Tools, &c. - - 244 

—— $7,460 
Furnace Expenses, viz. 

| Blacksmith 12 months at $30 per mo. 360 
| Blower and Striker 12 do. 14 do. 168 


2 Carpenters 12 do. 30 do. 720 
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Amount brought forward, ° . - .* ss 83708 qt 
2 Fillers 9 do. 26 do 468% my 
i Banksman 9 do. 24 do. 216% aH 
1 Gutterman 9 do. 22 do. 198. i) 
1 Man, horse and cart fee, A 
to put up ore ‘ 9 do. 40 do. a fh 
1 Extra hand 10 do. 24 do. 240° f) 
3 Carters 12 do. 24° do 864 i 
Founderage on 504 tons of Castings at $2 per tom 1,008 } 
Moulding do. do. 10. do, §,040. i 
Oyster shells, or lime-stone for blast - - 500 i 
Miscellaneous Expenses, viz. ~ ie 
Three four-horse teams, at $2 per day, including a | 
hay, grain, harness, wagons, &c. oo. 2,190 |. 
One ox-team, as above, at $1 50 per day “se 947 a 
Iron, tools, lumber, &c. for smith and carpenter’s | 
shop - - - - 1,000 | 
Raising and delivering at the Furnace, 2000 tons of 
ore, at $2 per ton - - - - 4,000 
Carting 595 tons of castings, pig and =. ron, to 
landing, at $2 per ton - - 1,190 
Freight on do. to Philadelphia and New ‘York, do. 1,190 
Manager’s salary, per annum. - - 1,000 
Clerk’s do. do. - - - 480 
Expenses of keeping two horses - - 250 


Expenses of repairs, &c. : z oD 1,100 $12,947 
Commissions on sales of castingsy pig and scraps, 

amounting to $43,640 at 5 per cent. ' - 2,182 
Interest acc. on $25,000, necessary to institute the 

blast, and carry it on tilt receipts from sales, at 7 

per cent. - - - “ - 1,760 
Interest on landed investment, say twelve 

thousand acres of land, at $4 per acre $48,000 
Interest on capital expended in erecting the 

works, and putting them in operation $0,000 


he eee eee 
78,000 
at 7 percent,is - . - : - 5,460 $9,392 
: $39,941 
Net yearly profit - ’ . ~ $299 
-+——— $45,240 


PER CONTRA. 
Proceeds of the Blast, viz. 
Blast of 36 weeks, and making 15 tons of castings per week, 
equal to 504 tons during the piastr aa at $80 per ton 40,320 
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Amount brought forward, . - - : 40,320 
Two tons of pig-iron per week, not made into castings, 
making 72 tons, at $35 per ton - . - 2,520 
One ton of scrap iron, per week 36 tons, at $25 - 900 
Profits on the store - - . . - 1,500 
Gross proceeds” - - - : - - - $45,240 





Art. XXVIII.—Jntelligence in Literature, Science,and the Arts. 


Harrison Hatt will receive subscriptions at the Port /olio 
Office, Philadelphia, for a new standard work, entitled, “ dn Jn- 
troduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scripi- 
tures. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, A. M. illustrated with Maps 
and Fac-similies of Biblical Manuscripts. In two very large vo- 
lumes, 8vo. Price $10. 

“It is saying much, yet as far as our knowledge of Biblical 
works extends, not too much——to assert of these volumes, that 
they constitute the most important theological publication of their 
kind which has appeared in this or any other country, for some 
years. No well assorted theological library can be long without 
it; and even those students in divinity, whose pecuniary resources 
are too limited to admit of wanton expenditure, would do well, 
even on the score of economy, to include these volumes in the 
list of their library.” Christian Observer, for November 1819. 

* This work we bring forward with confidence to the notice of 
our readers, as the very best introduction to the critical study of 
the Holy Scriptures, in the whole compass of English literature. 
It is a comprehensive digest of the labours of the most eminent 
writers, both foreign and domestic, on the subject of biblical criti- 
cism. It has engaged the attention of the author for a considera- 
ble number of years, and is replete with proofs of his industry; 
nor is this the only qualification for the undertaking, which is dis- 
played in the execution of the work; it exhibits a sound judgment 
and considerable ability. It is altogether an invaluabie work, and 


cannu! fail of procuring for the author the warm commendation of 
every liberai mind. To the biblical student it may be safely re- 
commended, as affording him more assistance in the pursuit of 
his proper object, the knowledge of the scriptures, than any other 
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publication whatever, and as well entitled to a place in his library, 
whether it be large or small, among the books which he will never 
regret having purchased.” eclectic Review, January 1819. 

This work will be reprinted in a manner equal to the Engiish 
edition, at half the price. Those who send their names as sub- 
scribers to the work, before it is published, may receive their 
copies at 10 fer cent. discount. 

Mr. N. G. Maxwell, of Baltimore, proposes to mealbliady A Selec- 
tion from the Discourses of the late Dr. James Ingliss, who was for 
many years the pastor of the First Presbyterian. church in that 
city. ‘Che lamented author of these Sermons was among the most 
eloquent divines of the present day; his style was remarkably 
clear, copious, and energetic; and his figures, though, perhaps, 
rather too frequent for the pulpit, were always brilliant and just. 
He was one of those fervid orators who traverse the realms of 
light on wings of intellect. Although well versed in the learning 
of the Scriptures, his discourses were more distinguished for a 
vein of pure and exalted morality. There was nothing cold nor 
feeble in his language; it was at one moment winged like light- 
ning for the skies, and in the next, it stole its silent way to the 
heart, and won the careless sinner from worldly concerns to hea- 
venly contemplation. He awakened the flames of conscience and 
bent the afflicted in prayer. While the freacher sought acceptable 
words, and uttered those tuneful periods which captivate the im- 
agination, he had a deep fixed scorn for the affected and effemi- 
nate manner of some popular diyines who dare not mention hell to 
ears fiolite. He cultivated, assiduously, that solidity of reasoning 
which commands the assent of the understanding, because it was 
his province to summon the erring race of man with an elevated 
call,and feed his flock with that practical information which softens 
and improves the heart. To the Sermons will be added a few of 
Dr. Ingliss’s forms of prayer. The whole will form an 8vo, vol- 
ume, of about 400 pages; the price of which will be two dollars. 
As it is stated that the profits of this publication will be devoted 
exclusively to the benefit of the numerous orphan children of the 
deceased, we hope the kindness of liberal men will second the 
zeal of the pious in distributing this work. Clergymen, though 
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they may have treasure laid up in heaven, are generally poor on 
earth; and it.seems, therefore, peculiarly the province of those 
who havé reapéd the benefit of their counsels and their prayers, 
to take care that their living remains should not be overcome by 
dejection and despair. Let the flock of Dr. Ingliss now practice 
those virtues which the pastor inculcated, and remember those 
precepts which he taught. 

The Rev. Professor Everett, who has recently returned from a 
tout in Europe, lias become the editer of the Vorth American Re- 
view. At an early age, this gentleman has attained the reputation 
of being one of the first scholars in his country, and we are, there- 
fore, happy to hear that the demand for this Journal is such as to 
enable the proprietors to reward his labours by a liberal compen- 
sation; a circiimstance which is almost without a parallel in our 
literary history. So large a proportion of the subscribers to works 
of this description, never pay what they promise, that publishers 
generally become bahkrupt who meddle with such undertakings. 
The amount of bad debts which will accrue in the course of four 
or five years, would suffice to engage the best talents in this im- 
portant branch of our literature. Works of foreign manufactures 
however, are republished with great success. Jt is no disparage- 
ment of them that they abound with the most wilful and malig- 
nant falsehoods respecting our country; we reward the slanderers 
who batten in defamation, and do fot scruple to promote the cir- 
culation of works which are eminently fitted to inspire among the 
rising generation, any other feelings than those of patriotism. An 
American writer labours not only under the indifference to which 
prophets and authors have always been subject, but he is obliged 
to contend against a disciplined and experienced host of foreign 
mercenaries, who can put down his best efforts with a jest. Thus, 
for instance, many of the superficial admirers of a certain Review, 
thought they were sufficiently acquainted with the merits of an 
elaborate work on theology, when they were informed by this 
critic that it was the composition of a person “ whose baptismal 
name was Timothy!” This is a fair shecimen of English criticism 
on American performances. Let the supporters of the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews in this country, contradict this if they can. 
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We understand that M. Simonde de Sismondi is at present en- 


gaged in writing a history of France, from the beginning of the 


French monarchy down to the revolution. It will consist of about 
twenty volumes. 

Miss Helen Maria Williams has recently published, Letters on 
the Events which have frassed in France since the Restoration in 
1815. This lady is an ex-jacobin, and one who took as active a 
part in the business of the French revolution as a woman could 
take. She was the friend and admirer of Marat, and of various 
other equally enlightened assertors of the liberties of mankind, 
at that period of her life; and she informs us, ‘in the very opening 
of this volume, that “ the interest which she ence took in the 
French revolution is not chilled, and that the enthusiasm she once 
felt for the cause of liberty, still warms her bosom.” It appears, 
however, that she kept all these fine sentiments to herself, during 
the last few years of her life, and it was not till she witnessed the 
intolerance of the Bourbons, and during the short period which 
elapsed between their first restoration and the return of Bonaparte 
from Elba, that the secret of her smothered feelings again burst 
forth. And, indeed, it is truly edifying to observe the undiminish- 
ed interest which this profound lady still takes in the welfare of 
all the nations of the earth; how she detests cruelty and injustice; 
(the case of the ex-nodles always excepted)—how she adores the 
sacred cause of civil and religious liberty all over the world— 
how she warms upat the very mention of virtue. On any of these 
subjects, she obviously can hardly write without the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks; notes of admiration conclude every sen- 
tence; Oh!’s and Ah!’s choke her utterance before she can begin 
them. Nor let it be supposed that all this sensibility is the result 
of mere weakness of mind. Miss Williams has shown in her for- 
mer writings that she can paint scenes with more than manly 
firmness; but then the cause must be taken into the account. 
These letters are full of all the stuff, and nonsense, and cant, and 
slang of French jacobinical philosophy; but this is perceived rather 
in the tone of her work, than in the principles which it inculcates. 
Making allowances for the extremely bad taste in which our au- 
thoress composes, she writes with a degree of temper which could 
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scarcely have been expected. She is plainly a person who takes 
her opinions at second-hand, from those among whom she lives; 
and as these may be considered as furnishing a tolerably accurate 
criterion of the views and feelings entertained by a very large 
numerical majority of the people of France, it will be perceived, 
tha: there is a disposition in that turbulent nation, to be satisfied 
with the existing state of things. On the subjects of the “ liberty 
of the press,” and the “ concordat,’”’ Miss W. is, as usual, op- 
pressively eloquent, and unintelligible in proportion. ‘The dis- 
cussion on “ literature and scierce” is introduced with the fol- 
lowing sublime reflections: Persons of taste, no doubt, can 
never become insensible to the charm of polite literature, the 
chosen delight of elegant minds, the soothing relief of that soli- 
tude to which the world leaves the unhappy, and the dearest re- 
source against that weariness of life which sometimes besets the 
prosperous. But its voice is only heard at intervals, amidst the 
turbulence of revolutions; other interests fire the brain, other 
thoughts seize the spirit. The French have long been travelling 
through paths where rocks lower on one side, and waves roll on 
the other; they may sometimes pause to gather a flower on the 
way, but its sweetness pleases only for a moment.’ After this 
specimen of the art with which Miss W. is able to convert com- 
mon-place sentiments into absolute nonsense, by clothing them in 
the language of her rich imagination, the reader may be pleased 
with an instance of the effect of the same art, applied to com- 
mon-place things. Speaking of the shifts to which the French 
were reduced, in consequence of Bonaparte’s Berlin and Milan 
decrees, she says, ‘“‘ chemistry interrogated new substances, and 
formed new combinations of matter. She taught the art of pro- 
ducing soda from salt, and extracting indigo from the biue of 
woad, and crystalized sugar from the juice of the beet root. M. 
Berthollet did not disdain to teach the French how to dye their 
cloths, and M. Guyton Morveau how to bleach them; while M. 
Vauquelin has applied the most ingenious processes of chemical 
analysis to the uses of common life.”—With this knowledge be- 
fore us, of the affubility with which M. Berthollet, M. Guyton 
Morveau, and M. Vauquelin, “did not disdain” to apply “ the 
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ingenious processes of chemistry to the uses of common life,” we 
can no longer wonder at the anecdote which the authoress imme- 
diately afterwards records, of the devotion of M.Gay-Lussac’s 
auditors to philosophical experiments, who, we are informed, con- 
tinued listening to him, without feeling the noise of the cannon 
which announced the approach of the allies to Paris, as any in- 
terruption;--so much for the French philosophers! 

We have repeatedly directed the attention of our readers to the 
subject of German literature, and we trust that an article on the 
Freedom of the Press, in the present Wuméer of our Journal, as- 
cribed to the celebrated Gentz, will furnish the most satisfactory 
evidence of the richness of that abundant mine. The ingenuity 
and perseverance of the German writers, has long been prover- 
bial, and they deserve more particularly the regard of Americans, 
because theirs is the only country in which our efforts in litera- 
ture are favourably received. Several distinguished gentlemen 
in Philadelphia, have cultivated the idiom of our learned friends, 
with assiduity and success. In New York, * the German Intel- 
ligencer’” has given new value to the useful columns of Mr. 
Dwight’s Daily Advertiser. The literati of that city have also 
established a “ Teutonic Lyceum of Literature,” from which a 
plentiful harvest may be gathered. Mr. Schaeffer, aided by many 
learned associates, has begun to publish Zhe German Corresfon- 
dent, a Journal which will comprise the most recent and au- 
thentic intelligence respecting the civil, scientific, and literary 
state of Germany. He makes no stipulation as to the size of the 
work, but promises that a Number shall be issued as often as 
circumstances will admit, at the rate of six cents for eight pages. 
Subscriptions are received at the Port Folio Office. 

We hear that judge Coofer is preparing a course of Law Lec- 
tures, including a Commentary on the Constitution of the United 
States, with a brief history of the Questions that have arisen under 
it, legal and political. 

Inthe Lettres @ un Amie sur le moyen de trouver le Bonheur, 
which lately appeared in Geneva, the reader will find a plain, fa- 
miliar and interesting work on morals; in its texture simple, in 
its directions very practical, and rested in its principles, upon the 
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one only sure foundation, religion. It is calculated to be of ser- 
vice in a branch of education which is not often well filled up. 
Whoever takes any thought about female education, either con- 
sulted as a parent, or interested as a friend, must have ex perienc- 
ed the difficulty of selecting from French literature books upon 
morals fitted for the capacities of young women, and the principles 
of which he can thoroughly approve. Women, in general, act a 
great deal upon feeling;—too much perhaps—certainly too much 
it would be, if their feelings were not often as correct as they are 
acute; and did not therefore stand them adequately instead of the 
judgment and principle of men. But then it is a radicai and dan- 
gerous error to educate them ¢o feel; by their constitution they 
possess feelings more quick and susceptible, with judgments less 
strong, than our own; and it results from this, that when they come 
to act in the world, their conduct will be regulated rather by feel- 
ing, than by reason; the course of their education should be 
shaped therefore so as to strengthen that which is weak in them, 
and to regulate that which is too sensitive and excessive. Upon 
this principle, it is almost demonstratively wrong to put into their 
hands so large a proportion of works, however well intentioned, 
which act on the mind by exciting the feelings, rather than by 
convincing the understanding; the books which they read should 
be calculated to make theny think correctly; and we need not fear 
by this course to damp the amiable and inextinguishable warmth 
of their feelings; but by this discipline, during a flexible period, 
we may hope to bring the two agents to a permanent harmony, 
so that they may produce between them a conduct not less prompt, 
less graceful, or less from the heart, but more steady, more rea- 
sonable and more meritorious. It is in this point of view that 
these Lettres may be recommended, and we should be glad to see 
them substituted for the vague and generalized enthusiasm of 
Madame de Stael, Madame Genlis,, Madame Cottin and others. 
That convicted retailer of blasphemy, Richard Carlisle, is re- 
ported to have boasted, when on his trial, that he had sold 3000 
copies of the “ Age of Reason,” while the tardy vengeance of the 
law was hanging over his head. If this, or any thing like this be 
the fact. and if we remember that this was onlv one of the infide! 
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publications which issued from his press, we shall be able to form 
some idea of the virulence of that disease to which an effectual 
remedy is yet to be applied. The law may reach the incendiaries 
who set fire to the train, but the law alone cannot stop the pro- 
gress of the conflagration; it cannot follow the possessors of these 
impious tracts into their private haunts; it cannot prevent them from 
reading, from believing, from being themselves corrupted, and be- 
goming the willing instruments of corrupting others. The evil 
which was originally produced from the press, can be effectually 
counteracted from the press alone. 

We rejoice to find that the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has stepped forward, at the crisis which now threatens 
the very existence of England, with its characteristic zeal and be- 
nevolence, to supply the pressing necessities of the poor. Upon 
the lists of its publications are to be found several tracts, well fit- 
ted for distribution at such a moment. Bishop Watson’s “ Apo- 
logy,’ and the excellent tract by Leslie, may find their way where 
the words of oral instruction cannot penetrate. Infidelity has be- 
come the confederate of anarchy and revolution, and its lessons 
are prepared for the lower orders, and accommodated to their ap- 
prehension, that the restraints of conscience and religion may be 
removed from their minds, and they may be fitted for the deeds 
of rebellion and blood. Deism has therefore deserted the halls of 
science, and the closets of philosophers, and is now to be found 
disseminating its deadly poison in cottages and work-shops; ruth- 
lessly depriving the poor of their best hope and consolation, and 
eagerly anticipating the moment, when, miserable in this world, 
and despairing of the next, they will become the willing instru- 
ments of those who would turn the earth into a howling wilder- 
ness, that they may rule and riot in the chacs they have engen 
dered. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island has requested Mr. Hazard to 
write the biography of the late captain Perry. This gentleman, 
it is stated, was the intimate friend of the deceased, and is in pos- 
session of all his private papers, the official correspondence, &c. 
of that gallant commander. (or a Portrait and Life of Perry, 
see Port Folio for March 1814—0f captain Elliott, ib. March 
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18)4. Analysis of the Picture representing their “ Victory on 
Lake Erie,” ib. Oct. 1815.) The President’s Message at the 
opening of Congress, (1819) concludes with the following brief 
but brilliant testimony to the merits of the deceased: “ In the exe- 
cution of the duty imposed by these acts, and of a high trust con- 
nected with it, it is with deep regret that I have to state the loss 
which has been sustained by the death of commodore Perry. His 
gailantry in a brilliant exploit, in the late war, added to the re- 
nown of his country. His death is deplored as a national misfor- 
tune,” a 

A library of between 12 and 1500 volumes, lately bequeathed 
by the Rev. Wm. Richards of Lynn, (Eng.) to Brown University, 
in Providence, Rhode Island, has been received by the legatees. 

Dr. Jeremiah Barker proposes to publish a History of Diseases 
in the District of Maine, commencing in 1772, and continued to 
the present time. This work contains some account of diseases 
in other parts of New England, and is interspersed with anecdotes 
of learned and useful physicians, both in Europe and America. 
Some parts of this work have been printed in this country and 
republished abroad. 

Le Journal d’ Education, a periodical work which appears 
every month in Paris, contains a mass of most important informa- 
tion on this subject in general, as well as in its progress in France. 
A vumber of the ablest and most enlightened persons in that 
country are formed into a board for superintending and directing 
the progress of national instruction. The plans to be pursued, 
the books to be read, the rules to be framed, are subject to their 
deliberation. ‘To them reports are made, by them inquiries are 
instituted, and rewards are assigned; and in the prosecution of 
their object, their hands are strengthened by the unhesitating 
support and cordial co-operation of the government. The zeal 
and intelligence which this board has displayed, are equalled only 
by the success which appears to crown its judicious and disinter- 
ested labours. Its history furnishes the highest encouragement 
(second, indeed, only to that which Scotland has long furnished,) 
to stimulate the exertions of other nations in the same °urse. 
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The table of population and territory of the present civilized 
world, as lately exhibited, gives to Cinina 200,000,000, and 1,200,000 
square miles of territory; to Great Britain, 20,000,000 of popula- 
tion, and 100,000 square miles; and the total of the whole world 
is, of population 435,800,000, and of territory 9,687,000 square 
miles; so that the United States have the largest home territory 
of all the nations except Russia. China is not included in this, 
because it contains many parts barbarous and helpless. Britain 
possesses 150,000,000 of subjects in her colonial empire, and a 
dominion equal to nearly one-fifth of the whole surface of the globe. 

Public libraries in Germany. The royal library at Munich con- 
tains 400,000 volumes. That of Gottingen, 280,000 works, 110, 
000 academical dissertations, and 5000 MSS. Dresden, 250,000 
printed works, 100,000 dissertations, and 4000 MSS, That of 
Wolfenbuttel is particularly rich in ancient works; it contains 
190,000 printed works, 40,000 dissertations, and 4,000 MSS. 
Among the 182,000 volumes in the library of Stuttgard, there are 
12,000 different editions of the Bible. Berlin has seven libraries, 
of which the two principal ones are the Royal, which contains 
160,000 volumes, and that of the Academy, which contains 30,000 
volumes. The following libraries do not contain a great number 
ot books, but those which they do possess are very valuable: Franc- 
fort on the Maine, 100,000; Hamburg, 100,000; Breslaw, 100,000; 
Weimar, 95,000; Mentz, 90,000; Darmstadt, 85,000; Cassel, 
60,060; Gotha, 60,000; Marburg, 55,000; Meiningen, 24,060, New 
Strelitz, 22,000; Salzburg, 20,000; Magdeburg, 20,000; Lfalle, 
20,000; Landshut, 20,000. To these if we add the libraries of 
Jena, Leipsic, Tubingen, Kiel, and those of other universities and 
towns not included in this enumeration, as well as those of the 
Austrian monarchy, we shail find that the number of books in the 
German territories can scarcely be less than four millions, without 
counting the endless variety of memoirs, pamphlets, periodical 
works, dissertations and manuscripts. 

Among the works announced from the Turin press, we observe 
the following: Lalla Rookh, conte: oriental, en prose et vers, de 
Thomas Moore, traduit en Italien par Tito Porimo Batti, 1818. 
The transiation is said not to be literal, and the purer critics coim- 
plain that it contains incorrect phrases. 
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The history of Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans, by M. le Brun des 
Charmettes, has appeared. The manner in which this work was 
announced in London in the Monthly Magazine, shows to what an 
extent the liberty of the press may be carried in England. If the 
editor, sir Richard Philips, had published such a paragraph in 
some parts of this country, he would have had his house pulled 
about his ears. “ This is a French work; and, at a period when 
the politics of England, aided by her arms, endeavour to exert an 
undue influence over France, it is no bad set-off to produce a po- 
pular werk, in which the English might be painted in the most 
odious and contemptible colours, without violating the truth of 
history. As Englishmen, we blush for the iniquities of our coun- 
try; and would wish the facts buried in eternal oblivion. Yet we 
cannot but admire the patriotism of M. des Charmettes in bringing 
them forward.” 

Colonel Pertuisier, who was attached to the French embassy 
at the Ottoman Porte, has published “ Picturesque Promenades 
in Constantinople, and on the banks of the Bosphorus.” 

The concluding volume of Dr. Clarke’s Northern Travels 
through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Norway and Rus- 
sia, with a description of the city of St. Petersburgh during the 
tyranny of the emperor Paul, will soon be published. 

A new English Dictionary is proposed to be published, in Eng- 
land, in two vols. 4to, under the title of an Analytical Dictionary 
of the English language, by Mr. David Booth, author of the 
*“ Introduction to an Analytical Dictionary,” and other works. 
We avail ourselves of this opportunity to announce the publica- 
tion of the first American edition of Dr. Johnson’s immortal work, 
in 4to and 8vo, with Walker’s rules and pronunciation incorporat- 
ed. Mr. James Maxwell, the printer and publisher, is entitled 
to great praise for the accuracy and elegance of this work, which 
has been caretully collated with three of the best English editions. 
It is cheaper than any English copy, and in respect to the paper 
and typography, it is decidedly superior. It was printed at the 
same press with the Port Folio, and we had abundant opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the numerous errors and mistakes which were 
to be found in all the English copies that could be procured in this 
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country. It is a singular fact that Waiker has omitted between the 
words unconcludingness and uncreate, no less than fifty-six words, 
according to Johnson’s Folio. The edition of Walker upon which 
this remark is founded is the London 4to of 1797. 2nd edit. 

The king ot Denmark has granted a pension of two hundred 
crowns, for two years, to four gentlemen of celebrity, for the 
purpose of making tours and voyages in foreign countries. Their 
names are Bask, a philologist; Ingemann, a poet; Clauser, a theo- 
logian; and N. Geede, a naturalist of Kiel. Schew, the botanist, 
and Leize, the naturalist, have likewise been furnished with the 
means requisite for continuing their voyages. 

A new fragment of the Fasti Consulares has been discovered 
at Rome, in the neighbourhood of the temple of Castor and 
Pollux. It is composed of seventeen lines, and relates to the 
second Punic war, which, it is expected, will be much illustrated 
by it. The first volume of a collection of these fragments, has 
been published at Milan. Signor Bartolomeo Borghesi, the editor, 
propuses to illustrate the whole of them, and the work is expect- 
ed to form three volumes, quarto. It is said that the whole of 
Cicero’s Treatise De Repfudlica, of which we have only a few 
fragments, has been lately discovered in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, by the celebrated d’Angelo Majo. 

Madame Neckar de Saussure, the friend and near relation of 
the Baroness de Stael Holstein has published a sketch of the life, 
character and writings of that celebrated lady. The biographical 
part of this volume is indeed a sketch, containing scarcely a single 
anecdote which had not been previously published; but the deli- 
neation of Madame de Stael’s character, and the historical and 
critical accounts of her works, have furnished the author with 
materials for upwards of 300 8vo pages. The enthusiastic esti- 
mate which Madame de Saussure places on the talents of her 
late friend may be learned from the following quotation: “ Poste- 
rity will see in Madame de Stael an author who makes a new era 
in literature, and perhaps in political science, a woman extraor- 
dinary, if not «nique, in her talents!”” This history may be read 
in Paris without a smile, but we, says the editor of the Monthly 
Magazine, must be allowed to doubt whether British (or Ameri- 
an) posterity will regard the literary character or political con- 
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duct of Madame de Siael with feelings so flattering to her mem- 
ory. Such, however, are the sentiments of the present author, 
who seems to have exhausted language, for the purpose of repeat- 
ing over and over again her ideas in a variety of words, of the 
unigue object of her idolatry. That the author of Delphine and 
Corinna was a female of original genius, and of enthusiastic feel- 
ings, Europe will allow; but we must close our eyes to the galaxy 
of female talent which have adorned and enlightened the late and 
present century, before we can suffer such an attempted monopo- 
ly of fame to be placed on the altar of Madame de Stael. 

Tubular demonstrations of the game of chess, elucidating the 
different and most approved modes of conducting this fascinating 
little war of antiquity, has lately appeared, to the delight of ail 
the amateur warriors in this field of intellect. 

Life of Napoleon. Sir Richard Phillips thus announces the late 
work from St. Helena, which has lately been republished in this 
city: “Mr. OsMeara, late surgeon to Napoleon, will shortly 
publish a second manuscript from St. Helena, containing an au- 
thentic history of the events which occurred in France, from the 
period of the emperor’s return in 1815, until the battle of Water- 
loo, including a variety of observations on the conduct of the 
generals opposed to him on that memorable occasion. The an- 
nouncement of this unquestionable production of Napoleon, as 
the second manuscript of St. Helena, proves that he recognises 
the first as his; and, indeed, we have the authority of Dr. Ot Meara 
for stating that the first manuscript from St. Helena, as well as 
that from Elba, were undoubted productions of Napoleon. Hither- 
to public opinion has been divided on the subject; and the works, 
in consequence, have lost much of that importance to which they 
were entitled.’ We thought it had long ago been acknowledged 
that the MSS. from St. Helena and Elba were forgeries; at least 
no man of any reputation for ordinary sagacity, in this country, 
would run the risk of being laughed at, by seriously contending 


for their authenticity. 
By connecting this publication with the former, Dr. O*Meara 


subjects it to the same fate, and we have no doubt that all of them 
are concoctions of the London press, since they contain nothing 
that might not be known by ordinary readers. The conduct of 
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Dr. O‘Meara, independently of all other considerations, has been 
such as to render necessary, some testimony in support of what he 
may undertake to assert. With regard to the alleged author, 
we feel well warranted in applying to him the niotto of a cele- 
brated novel: Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. was but a type of thee, 
thou liar of the first magnitude.” The book is a tissue of vain- 
glorious egotism, of no sort of value to any but a military man. 
“It is Napoleon himself,” we are vauntingly told, “ who speaks;”’ 
and accordingly, all that is commendable is ascribed to him, while 
with a degree of selfishness which is perfectly in unison with his 
character, all that may be blamed is thrown upon his marshals, 
and others, whose greatest error consisted in their adherence toa 
man incapable of a single generous feeling. 

Several gentlenien in Boston, friendly to Mr. Roscoe, have re- 
cently been exerting themselves, in a manner the most delicate, 
to confer upon him some substantial pecuniary benefit, by en- 
couraging a poetical work, which was written and published by 
his three daughters. A single copy has just reached this coun- 
try, and several of the well-wishers of this elegant writer, who has 
become a bankrupt under the English law, being desirous of tes- 
tifying their respect for his genius and taste, propose to reprint 
this book and remit the proceeds to his family. It is entitled 
* Poems for Yours, by a family circle,’’—and it consists of a num- 
ber of short, meritorious effusions in verse, which are well adapt- 
ed to excite general interest and to promote the ardour of devo- 
tion. Independently of the literary pretensions of this volume, Mr. 
Roscoe, as an enlightened and able advocate of our political rights, 
is entitled to a consideration which will have no smal] weight among 
men of liberal feelings.—The subscription is one doliar. Any 
sums remitted to the Editor of the Port Folio for this purpose, 
will be carefully applied. 

A pamphlet, distinguished by singularity, if not by accuracy of 
reasoning and inference, appeared some time ago at Paris. It is 
the work of M. Peyroux de la Condréniére, a captain in the army 
of his Catholic majesty; and is entitled “ .4 Memoir on the seven 
sfecies of Man, and on the causes of the alterations which have 
been experienced by the sfecies.”» This deeply learned officer 
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considers the varieties of the human race as so many distinct spe- 
cies; as_well with respect to their origin, as to their faculties, both 
physical and intellectual. He thinks that neither the negroes nor 
the (American) Indians had talents sufficient to have invented of 
themselves either laws or arts:—but then to make amends for this ° 
low estimate of these distinctions in our species,—he regards 
the Oran Otans as very susceptible of civilization; and he even 
proposes to reduce the question to fact, by forming them into a 
colony! ! 

Judge Johnson, of the Supreme Court, U. S. is engaged in 
writing a@ life of general Greene. Whatever opinion might have 
been entertained formerly in regard to such a work, we think the 
reputation of the country requires that the fame of this distin- 
guished leader should be rescued from the merciless hands which 
have presumed to touch it. The “ Life and Campaigns,’’ lately 
published in this city, is unworthy of the subject. Although the au- 
thor informs us that he “ travelled more than a thousand miles to 
procure information,” he would have displayed more candour if 
he had confessed that all that is valuable in his volume is no more 
than a dilution, most unskilfully attenuated, from what was already 
in every library where Lee’s Memoirs was to be found. It is not 
easy to repress the feelings of astonishment which this appropria- 
tion of the labours of another is so well fitted to excite, although 
our risibility is incessantly provoked by the parade which is made 
of the borrowed plumage, in which the biographer has decorated 
himself. But it is only for those who win to laugh; and therefore, 
lest we should trench upon his. privilege, we shall endeavour to 
console those who have exchanged three dollars for this attempt 
of the learned Professor’s to minister to the greatness and glory of 
his country, (see Preface) by the assurance that the work which 
is now promised will not disappoint the public expectation. 

Proposals are now circulating throughout the Canadas, for a 
work to be published in England, entitled, “ Canada the last hopfic 
of England,” by Charles Fothergill, Esq. The object of this pub- 
lication, is professedly that of pointing out the vast agricultural, 
commercial, and political importance of these provinces. 
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